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HOLY 


WEEK. 


“ Dolebunt super Eum, ut doleri solet in morte primogeniti.”—Zecn. xii. 10. 


Tue first place in our present number seems 
to be claimed, as matter of instinctive pro- 
priety, for that great subject which, on the eve 
of Palm-Sunday, is uppermost in the mind of 
all good Christians— Holy Week. It is our 
intention, accordingly, to devote our first few 
pages to an examination of the Church offices 
for the time ; not, of course, simply devotional, 
for this would be out of character; still less 
merely critical, for this we should account a 
kind of trifling ; but such as, without involving 
any departure from our appointed province, 
may yet furnish some basis of instruction for 
that spirit of loving loyalty to the Church 
which finds matter of constant edification in 
the discovery of her latent intentions, and in 
forming a deeper acquaintance with her true 
character. With this view, we shall do little 
more than attempt an analysis of the Holy 
Week Book, with such passing comments upon 
the structure and composition of the several 
offices as may help the reader, whether pri- 
vileged to assist at them in public, or thrown 
by circumstances upon the scarcely less pro- 
fitable occupation of a devotional study of them 
at his leisure, to follow out their meaning with 
comfort and advantage. 

If we might choose our plan for spending 
Holy Week, we should always give the pre- 
ference tu a college or religious house. The 
offices of the time depend, more than any 
others in the Ritual of the Church, upon the 
circumstances under which they are celebrated. 
Our Blessed Lord is so undividedly the object 
to which all is directed, that the mind of a re- 
verent person will be on a kind of stretch, very 


impatient of any shock to the sentiments of 


tenderness and awe. A careless demeanour, a 
perfunctory manner, or the absence of a careful 
conformity to the prescribed ceremonial, down 
to the very notation of the music, will jar upon 
the feelings with a force which will be acknow- 
ledged as disproportionate to the occasion, and 
yet found most difficult to withstand. It is 
for this reason that we have sometimes been 
tempted to question the effect of existing ar- 


rangements, which multiply the celebration of 
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the capacities of a missionary country, and 
thus entail, in many instances, a maimed and 
imperfect celebration of them, for which some 
more private commemoration of the season, 
such as meditation, English prayers, or the like, 
might seem to form a more edifying substi- 
tute. It has always been matter of regret with 
us, that in London, for instance, the various 
churches or chapels do not join their forces, 
so as to allow some three or four effective re- 
presentations of the week in central localities, 
instead of a larger number of ill-appointed 
services. In the recitation of the Tenebrae, more 
especially, it seems a pity that we should ever 
be reduced to the necessity of unecclesiastical 
arrangements. with a body of clergy so com- 
petent, from the great amount of musical ability 
pervading it, to give effect, even in separate 
detachments, to: the magnificent chant of the 
Church. We are not here intruding our opi- 
nion as laymen, but expressing what we believe 
to be the wishes of many members of the cle- 
rical body. 

A college, however, or religious community, 
has peculiar advantages towards the due carry- 
ing out of the intentions of the Church at this 
holy time. In the first place, the most proper 
assistants at a rite of which the Passion of our 
Blessed Lord is the all-absorbing subject, are 
they who stand foremost in his great army— 
his sworn liegemen, and most confidential 
friends. The slain warrior is attended in his 
ubsequies by his own companions in arms; the 
scarred veterans march beside the bier, and 
the plumed battalions precede it. The deceased 
Pontiff is honoured at his sepulture by those 
of his own order; the priests chant his re- 
quiem, and the bi-hops incense the holy re- 
mains. Such instances attest a principle, ac- 
cording to which ecclesiastics and religious 
should be chief mourners at the cross and 
sepulchre. As our Lord was abandoned by 
his disciples at the time of his real death, He 
should the rather be honoured by those who 
have succeeded them in the Church, at each 
successive commemoration of it. Hence, the 
most perfect celebration of Holy Week would 


the Holy Week offices considerably beyond | be that which, as in metropolitan cities, or 
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again, in ecclesiastical and religious houses, 
allows the largest possible attendance of those 
who are devoted to the service of the Cross, 
not only in spirit, but by the very obligations 
of their state of life. 

There are other reasons which point to such 
communities as the most appropriate homes of 
the religious spirit at a season like this. We 
are under a strong impression that the com- 
memoration of the “Great Week” is most na- 
turally preceded by a season of retirement and 
devout preparation. We doubt, that is, whether 
in themselves the solemn functions of the time 
are adequate to all the requirements of the 
spiritual nature; moreover, we doubt whether 
the Church intends that they shall wholly sup- 
ply the place of individual devotion. Yet in 
themselves they are so many and so interesting, 
they follow each other in such rapid succes- 
sion, and actually take up so long a time in 
the celebration, that even to mere assistants, 
and much more to persons directly engaged in 
them, they render the work of collateral devo- 
tion, at least to any extent, physically impos- 
sible. As well to supply this deficiency, as to 
fit the mind for entering upon the proper offices 
of the week (in themselves so intensely excit- 
ing) with due composure, it is the universal 
custom, we believe, in ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious societies, to withdraw from the world 
for the eight or ten days immediately preceding 
the great triduum itself. In some communi- 
ties, the retreat ends when the ¢riduum begins ; 
in others, according to a rule which we greatly 
prefer, it is continued up to Holy Saturday. 
We prefer the latter course, as obviating the 
great danger which is otherwise apt to ensue, 
of a reaction from the spirit of the retreat dur- 
ing the three days themselves, which are thus 
made days of relaxation, and almost of joy, 
rather than of continually deepening awe and 
penitence. And thus there would appear to be 
some encroachment upon the intention of the 
Church, leading us, as she does, by successive 
stages gradually up to the desolation of the Fri- 
day, and then introducing us through the rest 
of Saturday to the joy of the Easter morning. 

It will be imagined from what has been said, 
that we should not, as a matter of personal 
taste, choose Rome as, at least, our habitual 
place of residence in the Holy Week. We 
could fancy its populous gatherings and _ its 
costly magnificence, its marshals, and ushers, 
and chamberlains, and guards of honour, its 
knots of dilettanti, and its crowd of Protestant 
spectators, as not a little unfavourable to the 
repose which would seem so essential a re- 
quisite towards the profitable use of the time. 
W e question not that all this is right as it 
is; that it is well there should be one such 


model representation of the great action of the | 


week, that this one should have its place in the 
metropolis of Christendom. And that Rome 
should be, or should have been, the resort at 
such a season of idle and irreverent multitudes, 











is no proof of any thing but of her own ene. 
rous hospitality and comprehensive toleration 
Still, since we cannot visit Rome in Hol, 
Week as pilgrims, we can easily part with the 
satisfaction of finding ourselves in its throp 
of fashionable visitors. 5 
Let us, then, rather sit ourselves down in 
some college or religious house in our ow, 
England,—at St. Mary’s, or St. Cuthbert’s, or 
St. Peter's, or St. Edmund’s; with the Fathers 
of St. Benedict or St. Philip, the good Monks 
of La Trappe, or the holy Brothers of Charity 
and follow out the course of the offices as, with 
due allowance for local or characteristic dif. 
ferences, they will, in one and all of these 
sacred communities, be celebrated in the week 
next ensuing. With some there will be more, 
and with others there will be fewer, assistants; 
some will be gathered into large, others into 
smaller, chapels ; some of these chapels will be 
Gothic, some Grecian, and some nondescript; 
here they will appear in richer vestments, there 
in meaner: in one place the Bishop will cele- 
brate; in another the Abbot, or President, or 
other superior: in one chapel, graced with 
the presence of the local Pontiff, the holy oils 
will be consecrated ; in another this solemn 
rite will be omitted: in one (being a parochial 
church), the baptismal font will be blessed, 
or the “ Mandatum’’ will be observed; else- 
where these ceremonies will be omitted. Bat 
in spite of all such accidental varieties, the 
rite will he every where, in essentials, one 
and the same, carried out to the best of the 
abilities, and solemnised with all the devotion, 
which the place and persons can command. 
As in the present paper we are desirous of 
supposing the most complete celebration, we 
shall give some account of ceremonies which 
may not every where alike be represented. 
Let our scene, then, be laid in a college; 
for we are desirous of supposing the presence 
of the Bishop, which is peculiar, of course, to 
a secular community. For the information of 
the Protestant reader, we will observe that, in 
the quiet order of Catholic college life, such 
an occasion as Holy Week forms one of the 
great events of the year; throughout Lent, 
more or less, the attention of the students will 
have been directed to it. Its pieces will have 
formed the principal study of the choir, the main 
subject of the weekly music-practice. 
ecclesiastics who can sing will have p 
the “ Lamentations,” as not knowing 00 W 
the choice of superiors may light ; and in 
the hapless deacon who shall find himself sot- 
denly called to undertake the “ Pracontum 


, ith its 
_ without some previous acquaintance with 


graceful inflexions. But Passion Week som, 
and a holier kind of preparation 38 beges 
Voices are no longer heard in common; ve 
in recreation time, the stillness is hardly broker 
without a scruple, though but or the 
of voice in harmony with the spirit of » 
time. ‘The whole day is portion =" 














different compartments, aecording to the spi- 


ritual luties to be gone through; Mass and | 


office, and spiritual reading, and frequent me- 
ditation. For one day this course of ritual is 
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somewhat interrupted ; the day passes off, | 


however, and the retreat perseveres. That 
day is Palm Sunday; and as the proper office 
of Holy Week is considered to begin, we 


shall attempt to set its ceremonial before the | 


reader's eye. It is one of the longest in the 
week, and will occupy between three and four 
hours. 

The offices of this Sunday begin with the 
Benediction and Procession of the Palms, 
commemorative, we need scarcely say, of the 
triumphal entry of our Lord into Jerusalem 
on the Sunday before his Passion. The Bishop 
or other celebrant being vested in the cope 
of violet colour, and attended by the proper 
ministers, the choir sings the antiphon “ Flo- 
sanna to the Son of David; after which fol- 
low the Collect, Epist!e, Gradual, and Gospel 
of the Benediction. These ended, the cele- 
brant proceeds to bless the palms, and after a 
collect, breaks out into a preface, similar in 
language and chant to those in the Mass. 
This is in strict keeping with the practice of 
the Church, which never enters upon any so- 
lemn action without first putting herself into 
communion with the choirs of heaven. The 
“ Sanctus” is chanted; then the celebrant 
sings several prayers; after which he blesses, 
and then asperses, and incenses the palms 
three times. The blessing ended, he receives 
his palm from the highest of the clergy, and 
then distributes the rest to the clergy in order, 
and afterwards to the people, all kneeling and 
kissing the branch and the hand which bestows 
it, except bishops, if any be present. During 


the distribution, the choir sings a touching | 


melody, the burden of which describes the 
devotion paid to our Lord by the “ children 
of the Hebrews.” 


The scene on the road | 


from Bethphage is brought upon the mind by | 


the shrill voices of children mingling with the 
chorus. The procession then begins with the 
usual invitation of the deacon, “ Let us pro- 
ceed in peace ;” to which the choir responds, 
“In the name of Christ, amen.” First comes 
the thurifer, purifying the air with incense ; 
then the cross-bearer, then the clergy in order, 
sub-deacon, deacon, and celebrant. Each 


. . . ° | 
carries his palm, that of the celebrant being | 


the finest that can be had. 
in the London district come annually from 
Portugal: where palms cannot be got, other 
branches are allowed; they should be in this 
case ornamented, and decorated if possible 
with little crosses made of the real palm. 
(Caremoniale Episcop.) The pieces to be 
sung in the procession are all prescribed both 
as to words and tone. “ Hosanna in excelsis” 
is of course their burden. On the return of 
the procession, two or four cantors enter the 
church and close the door. ‘Then, with the 


The palms used | 
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| procession outside, they sing alternately the 
| strophes of a hymn addressed to our Lord. 
This represents Christ's approach into the 
temple. The hymn ended, the sub-deacon 
knocks at the portal with the butt-end of the 
cross, and the procession enters the church, 
singing the antiphon “ Ingrediente Domino,” 
“ At the Lord’s entrance into the Holy City 
the children of the Hebrews proclaimed the 
resurrection to life. With branches of palms 
sang they Hosanna in the highest. Now 
when the people had heard that Jesus drew 
nigh to Jerusalem, they went forth to meet 
Him, with branches of palms,” &c. Mass is 
now celebrated, the celebrant and clergy hold- 
ing the palms in their hands during the sing- 
ing of the “ Passion” and of the Gospel, and 
at no other time. 

It is easier to understand than to explain 
how precisely the peculiar spirit and sentiment 
of the occasion which these solemnities call 
to mind are represented by their peculiar 
character. We ask ourselves, Is this joy, or 
sorrow ? and the answer is not easy. We are 
just old enough to remember how the intelli- 
gence of a great victory, in which the com. 
mander lost his life, was received with peals 
of bells, of which half were joyous and half 
muffled. This illustration will explain our 
meaning. The Palm Sunday of the Catholic is 
the exact counterpart to the feeling excited in 
the mind by the gospel narrative of the event 
which it commemorates. It is the precise 
expression of something which might with 
equal propriety be described as a triumphal 
progress and a funeral march. Mueli of this 
effect is owing to the intonation of jubilant 
words in a strain remarkably solemn and 
plaintive. Nor is it long before we enter un- 
der the shadow of the coming cross: for on 
this day is read, for the Gospel, the first of 
those scripture narratives which, from their 
great subject, have received in the Chureh 
the technical name of “ Passion.” On this 


| day, therefore, as on some of the following, 


the Gospel is announced under the title of the 
“ Passion of our Lord, &c. according to Mat- 
thew,” or some other evangelist. Of the tone 
in which the Passion is recited, it is impossible 
to vive more than a general idea. It must 
suffice to say, that the words of the sacred 
history are distributed between three parts, of 
which the third is sometimes represented by 
achorus. To the principal of the three are 
assivned the words of our blessed Lord, and no 
others; the second takes the narrative of the 
evangelist; while by the third, whether singly 
or with others, are personated the different 
speakers in the history of the Passion, or the 
collective Jewish multitude. Thus the whole 


subject is not so much deseribed as repre- 


sented; it is rather a serious and dignified 
drama than a bare recital of deeds and words. 
At the words “Emisit Spiritum,” all kneel 
and remain for a few moments in meditation. 
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The latter words of the narrative are sung in | 


the usual tone, and with the usual ceremonies, 
of the Gospel. 

‘The remainder of the office on Palm Sunday 
presents no particular subject of comment ; and 
of the days intervening till the evening of the 
Wednesday, nothing need to be said but that 
the Passion according to the other evangelists 
is recited in the Mass, although of course with- 
out any especial solemnity ; it being usual on 
those days to say Low Massesalone. The (spe- 
cial) office of the Mass exhibits, of course, as it 
has done since Passion Sunday, a great power 
of Scripture brought to bear upon the subject 
of the season. We should also have noticed 
that, from the same Sunday, all the crucifixes, 
images, and pictures, have been veiled in pur- 
ple drapery. 

On the Wednesday afternoon is sung the 
first Tenebrae office, being that of the next day, 
Nocturns and Lauds together. This, there- 
fore, is the proper opening of the great “ Tri- 
duum;” the Church now shuts out from her 
view every object which can withdraw her 
from the absorbed contemplation of her Lord 
on the days of his great conflict. 

There are, we believe, many persons who 
suppose that the service of “‘Tenebra” is a 
collection of pieces brought together with a 


studious regard to “ effect.” Such will be sur- | the inspired vehicle of the words. To call it 


prised to learn that it is nothing more than the 
regular office of the Church coming in the 
usual course of the seasons, The only differ- 
ence is, that the clergy of all churches do, on 
these days, what in religious houses and many 
colleges they do every day, sing in choir the 
divine office, to the recital of which they are 
bound by the conditions of their state. The 


celebrated “ Lamentations” are the lessons of | 


the First Nocturn, taken, as they commonly 
are, from the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; 
the “ Miserere,’ however, is on these days re- 
peated at the end of Lauds, as a special act of 
penitence and humiliation; and the singing of 
this psalm by a trained choir to an exqui- 


site harmony it is which is apt to excite the | 


admiration of visitors at the Sistine Chapel. 


little the Catholic Church is commonly under- 
stood, and how often she is thought to be 
aiming at effect when, in truth, she is but car- 
rying on her ordinary work in the natural way. 
For natural it surely is that, during these days, 
the Church should add every circumstance of 
solemnity within the limit of her resources to 
her ordinary commemoration of those mercies 
which are * new every morning.” Full many 
a good Protestant ere now has supposed that 
portions of our Holy Week Office, which con- 
sist of nothing but the mere words of Scrip- 


overlaid the foundations of Divine Truth. 
Let it be said, then, for the instruction of | 
the ill-informed, that what is called the Matin | 








and at length hung himself by a cord. Bette 


ture, are specimens of those “ traditions of | were it for that man if he had never 


men” by which they consider that we have | 


Office, and inclusively that of «'T ” 
comprises (on holydays) nine psalms, Vith as 
many lessons, three of each in each Noetur, 
These psalms are each preceded and followed 
by certain “ Antiphons,” generally taken oy, 
of the psalm to which they are applied, and 
forming, as it were, the key-note of the Church's 
intention in using it. On the three latter days 
of Holy Week the opening portion of the office 
is omitted, that is to say, “ Domine labia mea,” 
&c., “ Venite exultemus,” and hymn, and the 
first words heard aloud are those of a mournfyl 
“antiphon.” It should be mentioned also, that 


_as each of the nine psalms of Matins, and the 


five of Lauds, is ended, one of fifteen candles, 
placed on a triangular stand in the choir, js 
extinguished. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
“ Tenebre ;” unless, indeed, that title be de. 
rived from the initial word of one of the mos 
characteristic antiphons, “* There was darkness 
over all the land,” &c. Of the psalms on the 
first two days, we will observe only, that they 
consist generally of those which are prophetic 
of our Lord’s Passion, or expressive of his 
troubles: exceptions will be noticed. At the 
end of the first Nocturn, on each day, follow 
abruptly the lessons from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. Of the chant in which they are 
sung it must suffice to say, that it seems like 


an accompaniment, or a frame-work, would be 
improper ; it seems as if it could not be sepa- 
rated from them; it is their true expression, as 
certain tones of the voice are felt proper to the 
enunciation of certain sentiments. It is the 
strain, as they are the words, of solemn, sus- 
tained (we had almost said, dignified) lamen- 
tation ; the very voice of woe—a mother’s woe, 
mourning her only-begotten. And the majesty 
of the recital is not a little increased by i 
vesting the very title of the lesson, and ever 
the initial Hebrew letters by which its several 
clauses are introduced, in the same reverential 
garb. At the end of each lesson, in all the 
Nocturns, the Church chimes in with her re- 
sponse of sympathy; sometimes, in her own 


_ person, she bewails the loss of her Beloved; 
We mention this cireumstanee as shewing how | 


sometimes, in his, she mourns the ingratitude 
of his enemies. As the office advances, the 
traitor Judas becomes a prominent object 
reproach : there is something especially % 
lemn and affecting in the brief, ejaculatory: 
almost incoherent notices of his wanet 
For instance, the responsory to the fourth of 
son: “ My friend hath betrayed me with } 
seal of a kiss...... Whom I shall kiss 38 He: 
hold Him fast. This evil sign did he _ 
who perpetrated the homicide with a yo ir 
happy he who cast away the price of 


beet 


born.” And with these last awful words eat: 


“wel “= termi 
_responsory of the second Nocturn 18 term 


as : : ¥ helt 
nated. It is impossible to give any —r ee 
startling force as intoned by a body of vo 
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It would, of course, carry us far beyond our 
limits, were we to set before the reader all the 
touching antiphons by which the Church re- 
lieves the recitation of the psalms and lessons. 
At one time they embody some pathetic pas- 
sage of ancient prophecy, at another some 
frantic resolve of our Lord’s enemies, at an- 
other some one of his own tender expostula- 
tions. We can but entreat the reader to ponder 
them well, as they occur in their several places. 
How strongly do these offices display the in- 
exhaustible riches of the inspired Scriptures ! 
The sacred text, as incorporated into this mar- 
vellous work, is no more like to itself as it 
stands in the naked page of our Bibles, than 
marbles inlaid in the pavement of a church to 
the unhewn stone in the quarry. The same 
general description applies to the Lauds, which 
are made up of the usual Thursday psalms, 
illustrated by appropriate antiphons; or rather, 
this great Thursday and Friday form the types 
of the corresponding days in each week, and 
furnish the key to the meaning of the regular 
weekly office. The Canticle of Moses enters 
into the Lauds of Thursday as an anticipation of 
the Resurrection. After the psalins follow the 
versicle and response. V. “The man of my peace 
in whom | trusted.” #. “Who did eat my 
bread, hath raised his heel against Me.” And 
then the thrilling antiphon, “ The traitor gave 
themasign.” This introduces the Benedictus, 
and follows it. During the Benedictus the 
altar-lights are gradually extinguish: d, and at 
length the single remaining candle of the 
fifteen on the triangular stand is hidden be- 
neath the altar. ‘The same ceremony is re- 
peated on each of the three days; it has been 
supposed to symbolise the defection of the 
Apostles, and ultimately the hiding of our true 
Light. Perhaps it may allude to the great 
eclipse at the Crucifixion. The very doubt is 
a solemn circumstance. When the antiphon 
“The traitor” has been repeated, the anti- 
phon “ Christ was made obedient unto death” 
is chanted to a magnificent tone. On the 
Friday is added, “ of the Cross ;” on Saturday, 
“ wherefore God also hath exalted Him,” &c. 
At these words the tone rises almost into 
jubilancy. Then is said or sung the psalm 
‘** Miserere,”’ all the lights being now extin- 
guished, with the exception of that which is con- 
cealed. Then is said the prayer, “ Look down, 
we beseech Thee.” The last words are uttered 
in secret, for the Church is without her Lord. 
‘Then is heard a noise which seems to say, Let 
us depart hence, our Lord is taken from us. 
Then all disperse in darkness and in silence. 

How different in character is the Mass of 
Thursday! The procession into the church, 
especially where the Bishop consecrates the 
oils, is among the most splendid in the year. 
They are going to commemorate the Last 
Supper, with its wonderful and blessed inci- 
dents. Scripture tells us that there was insti- 
tuted the Holy Eucharist, and the feet of the 
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disciples washed. ‘Tradition adds, and some 
say as matter of express revelation, that there 
also the oil of health, and power, and gladness 
was consecrated by our great Pontiff. The 
vestments of the day are white. A long line 
of priests, deacons, and subdeacons, habited as 
if for Mass, precede the processicn of the cele- 
brant; twelve of the first order, and seven of 
each of the inferior. 

On this day, the priests do not say Mass (ex- 
cept the single celebrant), but communicate at 
the High Mass. All is joyful till after the 
Gloria; when it has been intoned, and while it 
is reciting by the celebrant, the organ plays 
and the bells ring for the last time till Holy 
Saturday. Then every sound of joy is hushed, 
and the Mass proceeds in a simple chant. 
When the celebrant Bishop has come to that 
part of the canon which immediately precedes 
the Lord's Prayer, he enters upon the conse- 
cration of the oils. Having descended from 
the altar to the lower part of the sanctuary, he 
demands, by his archdeacon, the “oil of the 
sick,” which is introduced by one of the sub- 
deacons. The Bishop first exorcises it, and then 
implores the Divine blessing upon it. ‘This is 
all that is done in the case of the oil of the 
sick. The Bishop now returns to the altar, 
and proceeds with the Mass as far as the Com- 
munion, which he receives under both kinds. 
At this Mass has also been consecrated the 
blessed Victim to be consumed on the morrow. 
The deacon now makes the reservation of it 
with all solemnity. Then he himself and the 
subdeacon officiating receive communion, then 
all the priests present (of course under one 
kind only), with the clergy and others, The 
communion ended, the Bishop returns to his 
seat in the sanctuary, and the archdeacon calls 
for the “ oil of holy chrism,” and the * oil 
of the catechumens.” These, being the more 
precious, are fetched with great solemnity, by 
all the priests, deacons, and subdeacons present. 
They return with the vils in procession, incense 
and cross preceding, and the cantors giving 
the first notes of the sweet hymn, “O Re- 
deemer.” The Bishop then goes on to con- 
secrate the oils with great ceremony, especially 
that of the holy chrism, into which he and each 
of the priests breathe three times. The Bishop 
then prepares himself by a long and magni- 
ficent preface, sung in the usual tone. He 
then mingles balsam with the oil for the 
chrism, and the deacon, having vested the jar 
in a veil of white silk, the Bishop inclines the 
head to the holy chrism, and salutes it three 
times in the words, “ Ave sanctum chrisma,’’ 
and then kisses the vessel. The same saluta- 
tion is performed by all the priests in succes- 
sion, on their knees, and is repeated thrice in 
different spots, each time in a more elevated 


the oil of catechumens are nearly the same 
with those of the chrism. We may here inci- 





dentally observe, that the oil of the sick is used 


tone. The ceremonies in the consecration of 
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in extreme unction only, and in the bene- 
diction of bells; the chrism at baptism, con- 
firmation, the consecration of Bishops, of 
churches, altars, and vessels for the holy sacri- 
fice, and when on persons, always on the head. 
The oil of ecatechumens is administered at 
baptism on the breast and between the shoul- 
ders, and is also used in the consecration of 
the priest's hands at his ordination. The cere- 
monies ended, the consecrated oils are carried 
back to the sacristy in the same order as that 
in which they were brought into the church. 
When “Ite missa est” has been sung, the 
blessing given, and the last Gospel recited, the 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament is formed. 
The object of this is to remove the adorable 
Victim to the altar on which it is to repose for 


Week. 


to which succeeds another and 

tract. Then is sung the hy Fron onal 
to John,” in the same manner as that on Palm 
Sunday. The Passion and Gospel over, the 
celebrant sings, in the ferial tone, a series 
of prayers for all estates of men,—the P 
Bishops, clergy, Christian emperors, catechy. 
mens; all in sickness, distress, and n ity - 
heretics, Jews, Pagans, and idolators. The 
Jews are prayed for in two successive colleets, 
the Church pausing after the first, as if in horror 
at the atrocity of their deed. These collects 
ended, the cross is taken from the altar, where 
it has been already laid, and presented for the 





adoration of the faithful. First the clergy in 


_ order, and then all the rest, approach it, and, 


the Mass of Good Friday. Thither it is borne | 


with due honour, vested in the long veil of 
white silk, but conspicuous to the adoring 


eyes ofall. The “ Pange lingua” is intoned | 


as the procession moves, and all the clergy 
carry lights to illuminate the Divine presence. 
When the “altar of repose’? (called also the 
“sepulchre”) is reached, the Bishop deposits 
his precious charge upon the throne of estate, 
where, encircled by multitudes of lights, and 


honoured by the natural incense of sweet | 


flowers, the Lord of creation receives, in the 
homage of successive worshippers, the compen- 
sation of those indignities which elsewhere the 
Church is still engaged in recounting. 

The clergy having returned from the escort 
of the blessed Sacrament, proceed to say ves- 
pers in choir. Then the celebrant, having 
unvested, or a priest deputed by him, pro- 
ceeds into the church to denude the altar. 
This he does while the choir sings the anti- 
phon “ They parted my garments,” and 
chants the mournful 35th Psalm. This af- 
fecting ceremony is at once typical of the 
“parting of the garments,” and expressive of 





after three prostrations, reverently kiss the 
sacred wounds of our Redeemer. Meanwhile 
the choir sings those touching reproaches in 
which our holy Mother seems, in her ten- 
derness, to spare the direct rebuke of our 
ingratitude, veiling it under a kind of allegory, 
wherein our Lord expostulates with his peo- 
ple upon his mercies, and their treatment of 
Him. At intervals the semi-choir repeats the 
Trisagion, as if in vindication of the insulted 
majesty of God. The chant of this wonderful 
colloquy is of unearthly tenderness and ma- 
jesty. If the adoration of the cross outlasts 
it, the time is filled up by singing the “ Pange 
lingua’ (gloriosi lanceam certaminis) alter- 
nately with the salutation “ Crux fidelis.” 
The adoration of the Cross over, the cele- 
brant, attendants, and clergy repair in solemn 
procession, as yesterday, to remove the holy 
Victim from its altar of repose, in order that 
it may be consumed in the Mass. The hymn 


_ with which they accompany it on their return 


now reduced.* Atthe proper hour the clergy | 


return to chant the “ Tenebrae.” Thus, espe- 
cially where the “ Mandatum”’ is kept, the 
whole of Thursday is occupied with the work 
of the Lord. “Ordinatione tua, Domine, per- 
severat dies.” 

The procession to Mass on Good Friday is 
without incense and lights; for there is none 
to honour and none to illustrate. It is the 
great funeral day of the Church. Bells are 
hushed, and all joyful music; and, vested in 
mourning garments, the priest and his minis- 
ters proceed into a vacant sanctuary towards 
a bared altar. What shall they do but kneel 
and meditate? This, accordingly, is their first 
act: meanwhile the acolytes spread one long 
covering over the altar. Then the lector 
sings a lesson from Osee; this is followed by a 
tract, and the tract by a lesson from Exodus: 

* We regret that want of time and space compels the 


omission of the “ Mandatum”™ in this place, as well as of 
the Benediction of the Font on Holy Saturday. 


_ is “ Vexilla Regis.” When the Blessed Sacra- 


ment has been restored to the high altar, the 
Mass commences at the Offertory; and, as 


there is no consecration, it passes rapidly on 
the utter desolation to which the Church is | 


to the Communion, at which the presanctified 
Victim is received ; and thus, on this great day 
alone, the celebrant communicates under the 
one species. The holy rite is mutilated, nay, 
it is interrupted; for to-day the Chureh is too 
fully occupied in contemplating the Bloody 
Sacrifice to offer the Unbloody; the type }s 
lost in the antitype. O strange solemnity ! 
how diversified, yet how uniform—how sug- 
gestive in its abruptness, how awful in its 
irregularity ! 
But “the worst is past ;” and this evening 
the Church meets us with the words of peace 
and hope. The sweet psalm of Compline 's 
the first of the first Nocturn, and its antiphon 
is from itself: “In peace I will take my rest 
Then follows a psalm recounting the privilege 
of the innocent, which is, to “rest on God's 
mountain ;’ and that tranquil one in which 


° ’ 
_ come the words “ My flesh shall rest in hope. 


Rest is the dominant note of this sabbath 
office; yet the Lamentations recur ; but they 
tell how it was “of God’s mercy that we were 
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not consumed.” The second Nocturn begins 
with the words “ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates,” as if in direct foresight of the great 
victory. Afterwards the tone again drops, and 
all ends in silence and darkness, as on the pre- 
ceding days. 

The first act of Holy Saturday morning is 
the Benediction of the Fire, which is given out- 
side the church. This is on the principle that 
since the fall all ereation is corrupted, till at 
the voice of the Church it is again made “ very 
good.” And this is the season when “ Christ 
makes all things new.” 

Next follows the Benediction of the Paschal 
Candle, sung by the deacon in a white vest- 
ment. It is couched in the language of almost 
exuberant joy, as if the Church could scarce 
contain herself at the prospect of her triumph. 
No words of ours can do justice either to the 
sentiment or the chant of this magnificent song 
of victory. In the course of it, the paschal 
candle, having previously had inserted into it 
five grains of incense, commemorative, it is 
supposed, of the five sacred wounds, is lit from 
the consecrated fire, and afterwards al! the 
lamps of the sanctuary. This gradual reap- 
pearance of the signs of joy always strikes us 
as one of the most overpowering incidents in 
the week. The “ Praconium” over, twelve 
lessons from the Prophecies are sung, several 
of them interspersed with short canticles, and 
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all followed by prayers. It has been observed, 
that when the idolatry of Nebuchadnezzar is 
commemorated, the knee is not, as after the 
other recitals, bent; the Chureh not liking to 
confound her true worship with the acts of the 
heathen. When the Prophecies have been 
sung, the celebrant proceeds to bless the Bap- 
tismal Font. 

Now all incline and sing the Litanies of the 
Saints, after the solemn double rite. When 
they come to “ We sinners beseech thee,”’ the 
celebrant and ministers rise and exchange their 
mourning vestments for the garments of joy. 
The Kyries at the end of the Litany form the 
beginning of the choral Mass. The celebrant 
and ministers approach the altar, recite the 
psalm “Judica” (which had been dropped 
sinc Passion Sunday), and the “ Confiteor.” 
When the “ Gloria in excelsis” is intoned, the 
altar presents a blaze of light; cross, and pie- 
ture, and image are restored to view; the organ 
peals forth the note of joy, the bells ring, and 
(at Rome) the cannons fire. The Mass is 
brief; for hearts are too full to pause. After 
the Epistle the celebrant intones three joyful 
Alleluias; after Mass, Vespers are sung; but 
it is not till the morrow that the Church col- 
lects herself, and feels sure in the possession of 
her Lord. Then He comes, all radiant with 
light, and gives her the tokens of his unchang- 





ing presence, “ Ego sum, qui sum.” 





THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE OF ROME, 


We have for some time past abstained from 
all remarks upon the posture of affairs at 
Rome; for a reason which, if it has no other 
claims to respect, is yet entitled to be re- 
garded as prudent. We have said nothing, 


because it was impossible not to foresee that | 
before our thoughts were in our readers’ | 
hands, the whole relations of the Pontiff to | 


his subjects might be radically changed, and 
new elements introduced into the conflict- 
ing bodies, which would make our specula- 
tions worse than useless. And still, while we 
are writing these very lines, all is in such a 


state of suspense, and the catastrophe of head- | 


long wickedness so unexpectedly lingers in its 
consummation, that perhaps before our pages 
come forth from the printing-press, some 
crisis will have occurred as unforeseen as was 
that disastrous interlude which is still playing 
in the progress of Christian reform in Rome. 
It is with considerable hesitation, therefore, 
that even now we venture to offer to our 
readers the fruit of our reflections on the 
triumphs and the sufferings of Pius the 
Ninth. 

It will be remembered, that from the first 
we have expressed our scepticism as to the 
possibility of the erection of a constitutional 
government in the Papal States, not merely in 


| the present social and political condition of 


the Roman people, but at any time whatso- 
ever. We cannot see how the visible Head of 
the universal Church can safely occupy the 
| position of a constitutional —that is, of a 
nominal —sovereign. Other nations may be 
unfitted for the immediate establishment of a 
system of representative government, more or 
less modelled upon the English constitution, 
from the absence of all self-governing habits 

in the upper and middle classes of society. 
_ Between an Oriental empire, where the institu- 
| tion of a free Parliament would be the hallu- 
| cination of a madman, and France, which ap- 
pears to have only just attained a capacity 
for reasonable freedom, there is to be found 
every possible variation of degree of fitness 
for the introduction of the democratic prin- 
ciple of government; and it would be rash 
indeed to assert that any one of these nations 
could never be prepared for the healthy 
action of an independent Parliament. The 
ordinary monarchs of the earth may safely 
descend from their autocratic thrones, and 
assume such a sceptre and crown as that 
which is now wielded by the Queen of 
England, rather as a supreme magistrate than 
as a monarch, and with legislative powers 
little more than nominal. It may be in the 
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highest degree conducive to the well-being 
of France to set up a President instead of a 
King; to Germany, to constitute herself a 
united empire ; to Belgium to be content with 
a king like Leopold, after the British pattern. 
In every instance but one, we indeed believe 
that the best practical constitution will be 
attained when the sovereign, whether called 
King or President, is, in fact, the instrument 
whereby the people govern themselves, and is 
wholly incompetent to act without the aid ofa 
ministry responsible to the representatives of 
the great body of the nation. 

But how can this be in the case of the 
Supreme Pontiff? Is it a practical possibility 
that the Pope should govern the Roman 
States with that mere semblance of power 
which is allotted to a modern constitutional 
sovereign ? We know that pious Catholics 
are often afraid to look this matter in the 
face, and to ask themselves what issue they 
expected from the reforms commenced and 
the constitution granted by his present Ho- 
liness. Naturally and justly there exists in 
every truly Catholic mind an indisposition to 
criticise the political actions of the Head of 
the Church. We cannot bear to think that 
one so holy, so zealous, so sincere, so philan- 
thropic, should have committed even a single 
mistake in the measures he has adopted for 
the benefit of his people. And consequently, 
Catholics have either repressed almost all 
reflection upon the Pope's reforms, or have 
sung their praises, and prophesied their sure 
success, with tongues almost as loud, and 
acclamations almost as unthinking, as those 
of that godless multitude who have since 
shouted “ Death to the Cardinals!” and 
“ A basso Pio Nono!” Old-fashioned, con- 
servative, reactionary people have looked on 
at his Holiness’s conduct, saying nothing, but 
shrugging their shoulders, to indicate their 
respectful disapprobation ; while their oppo- 
nents in political theories have blinded them- 
selves to every obstacle that was in the 
Pontiff's path, and have treated every hint 
that success might not be attained, as a re- 
bellious wish that it might be utterly frus- 








trated. And then, when Pius the Ninth fled, | 
an exile from the Holy City, and was received | 


by that very Italian sovereign who had shewn 
the least disposition to follow in the Pope's 
system of governing, the former class were 
only restrained from proclaiming the wisdom 
of their vaticinations by veneration and _re- 
gard for the illustrious fugitive; while the 


dismay at the events in Rome beneath the 
bitterest condemnation of the misguided Ro- 
mans and their unprincipled seducers. 

It is time, however, that we bring ourselves 
to contemplate the question that has been 
proposed, and, apart from all our feelings of 
reverence for Pius the Ninth, and of indig- 


nation against the Roman rebels, examine into 
the real political position of the Head of the 
Catholic Church. Speaking, then, with aij 
deference to those who can see deeper into the 
sources of human action than ourselves, and 
with the fullest consciousness of our liabilit 

to go astray, we venture to repeat, with an 
increased confidence, our opinion long ago 
expressed, that a constitutional government of 
the Roman States is not practically possible, 
That in saying this, we are as far as the most 
devoted Catholic can desire, from imputin 

blame to the present Father of the Church, 
our readers will presently see. We are still 
prepared to maintain that Pius the Ninth has 
acted with the highest wisdom and prudence 
in all that he has done, not only in his gene- 
ral system, but in nearly every detail, even at 
the moment when those who were most vehe- 
ment in their applause in various parts of 
Christendom are becoming lukewarm in his 
praises as a reforming Sovereign, while they 
redouble their regards for him as a suffering 
Confessor. 

That the Head of the Church should be both 
theoretically and really free to exercise his 
spiritual authority, without let or hindrance 
from any earthly power whatsoever, will be 
conceded by every Catholic. We can recog- 
nise no middle position for the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, between that of entire disconnexion withthe 
Governments of the world, and that position of 
independent sovereignty in which he has been 
placed, with more or less interruption, since 
the Bishop of Rome became the temporal ruler 
of Rome. The former alternative may imply 
either the good-will and protection of the 
mere secular arm, or its hatred and persecu- 
tion ; just as any other individual Bishop, or 
any division of the Church Catholic, may be 
protected or abhorred by the state in which 
it resides. The latter alternative, if our views 
be correct, admits of no modification of the 
temporal rights of his Holiness which would 
practically make him any thing less than an 
absolute sovereign. 

For what is a constitutional sovereign, such 
as the Queen of the British Empire ? Tn 
very truth, a constitutional monarch 1s no I- 
dependent monarch at all. The sovereign of 
a free people is that branch of the legislature 
which has the control of the revenues of the 


"state, and thus also of its army, and of its 


powers of making peace and war. The Queen 
of England, the King of Belgium, the Queen 


' _ of Spain, the princes of Germany according to 
other side would hide their mortification and | 


the new régime, are but the highest adminis- 
trators of the will of the assembly which re- 
presents the people. To their decrees the 
nominal ruler must yield. Before the votes 
of the English House of Commons, the crown 
and purple of the monarch must bow down, 
whensoever those votes represent the — 
determination of a real majority, backed by 
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the opinions of the electing people. Before 
such votes the haughty George the Fourth 
gave way, and conceded Emancipation to the 
Catholics; before those votes every obstacle 
to the Reform Bill was crushed; and before 
any such manifestations of the popular will 
which may hereafter occur, sovereign and 
peers together must do homage, and yield. 
Nor in the case of a mere temporal sove- 
reign is there any insurmountable difficulty 
in the working of such a constitution. The 


king ascends the throne, and assumes the | 


sceptre, on this very condition of which we 
speak. He can conscientiously accept it, just 
as any individual member of the House of 
Commons can conscientiously belong to an 
assembly of which the majority, and conse- 


quently all the acts of the body as a whole, | 


are diametrically in opposition to his own pri- 
vate convictions of what is true and what is 
false. ‘The vanquished member of Parliament 
and the vanquished sovereign alike, have done 


their duty when they have exercised all the | 


powers with which the law has entrusted them 
in behalf of those opinions which they per- 
sonally uphold and reverence. Having done 
this, they are individually exonerated from 
blame, and have no greater share in the re- 
sponsibility of the results which may ensue, 
than any private individual among the whole 
people. They have no relations with foreign 
powers, or with persons of another nation, 
which are violated by their acceptance of 


jurisdiction or legislative functions in their 


own. They are citizens of but one state; and 
they fully discharge their duties to God and to 
man, when in their official capacity they yield 
where the laws compel them to yield, and 
when in their private capacity they refuse 
obedience in all things contrary to the Divine 
commands.* 

Compare now the position and duties of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. A mere glance at his 
spiritual office convinces us that his circum- 
stances are totally unlike those of any other 
temporal ruler upon earth. He Aas relations 
with the rest of mankind which are unknown 
to the merely secular potentate. As supreme 


Bishop of the whole of Christendom, it becomes | 
his paramount duty to establish a perfect har- | 


mony between his circumstances as a temporal 


prince and his functions as a spiritual sove- | 


reign. Other Bishops of the Church have 
their own sees to superintend alone; and in 


order to facilitate the exercise of their epis- accede, 
| not divest himself of his spiritual relationship 


copal functions, the Church has ever divided 


her dioceses and archdioceses in conformity | 
with the division of the kingdoms of the world. 


A French Bishop has no jurisdiction in Ger- 
many, nor is one portion of an Italian see to 


* In saying this we do not of course pretend that 
cases may not occur in which the office-bearer in a state 
is bound to resist the dominant power in his official as 
well as in his private capacity. 
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be found in Lombardy and another in Tus- 
eany. Though recognising no national distine- 
tions in her essential unity, yet the Church 
has ever followed the course of national terri- 
torial arrangements, in order to facilitate the 
administration of her spiritual functions. The 
Pope, on the other hand, has an authority to 
exercise throughout every land on which the 
sun rises and sets in its daily course. He, 
with the Cardinals who form the supreme 
council and administrative assembly of the 
entire body of Christ, is in incessant com- 
munication with the Christians of all the four 
quarters of the globe. Around him are ga- 
thered together the Russian and the Ethio- 
pian, the Canadian and the Chinese, the Eng- 
lishman and the Armenian, the American, the 
Mexican, the Peruvian, and the Indian. And 
it is for the very purpose of enabling him to 


| maintain his intercourse with every people 


under heaven, without molestation from any 
mortal power, that his Holiness is charged with 
the task of directing a temporal kingdom of 
his own. He has been made ruler of Rome, 
not alone for the good of the people of the 
Roman States, but for the spiritual advantages 
of the whole race of man. Other govern- 
ments, whether limited monarchies, republics, 
or despotisms, are set up for the especial bene- 
fit of the individual people whom they rule, 
and are only so far concerned with the re- 
mainder of mankind, as every human being is 
concerned in the general interests of humanity, 
and so far as they themselves may be affected 
by the movements of foreign powers. But the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope is a thing for 
all nations. It cannot by its very nature be 
conducted upon principles which clash with the 
good of the Catholic Church, either by placing 
its sovereign in a false temporal position with 
those of whom he is the spiritual father, or by 
impeding the free action of the administration 
of ecclesiastical laws and customs. 

Now, who that knows what man’s nature is, 
and is familiar with the history of free coun- 
tries, can avoid foreseeing the inevitable cer- 
tainty that the Pope's spiritual duties would 
clash with his constitutional functions in a 
thousand different instances? How is it pos- 
sible, unless the legislative assembly of his 
States be in exact accordance with himself in 
his spiritual views, that they should not force 
upon him a line of conduct, to which as a secu- 
lar prince he might lawfully yield, but to which 
he dare not actually accede, because he can- 


to the whole Christian Church? Take any 
legislative assembly, even of professed Catho- 
lies ; see what they are, and how fiercely the 
storm of human passion will boil up in their 
bosoms; mark how they prefer what is earthly 
to what is heavenly—war to peace, honour to 
humility,and the increase of material prosperity 
to the interests of the immortal soul. Is it not 
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manifest that a Pontiff who, by the constitution | be, both de facto and de 


of his States, should be practically unequal to 
control the will of such a body, and who must 
yield to them, as other constitutional sovereigns 
yield to their subjects, would be driven again 
and again into conduct from which his whole 
heart must revolt, and which must interfere 
with, if not positively annihilate, his commu- 
nication and influence with Christians not citi- 
zens of the Pontifical States ? 

In fact, the exile of Pius the Ninth at Gaeta 
was but such a result of his circumstances as 
a limited sovereign as we are describing. The 


war with Austria, and to violate the treaties of 
Europe. They heeded not the fatal blow to 
the religion of Italy and of Austria, not to 
speak of the collateral mischiefs which must 
have been wrought throughout all Europe, 
which this mad enterprise would have struck. 
They were frantic for Italian unity, while Ca- 
tholic unity was no more to them than the 
prosperity of Mahometanism. It was nothing 
to them that they were bringing the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ into a bloody collision with the 
children of Jesus Christ. They hated Austria, 
not because the administration of Metternich 
had imposed every possible fetter upon the 
freedom of the Church in the Austrian em- 
pire, but because Austria was opposed to re- 
publicanism, And therefore, when the firm- 
ness of Pius the Ninth was made so clear 
that it was bootless any longer to procras- 
tinate, they threw off the mask, sought to force 
him to do that which his soul abhorred, and 
drove him an exile from his dominions. 

And what is there to prevent the recurrence 
of the same conflict between the spiritual 
duties of the Pope and the necessity under 
which he will lie to obey the mandates of the 
Roman Chambers, so long as those Chambers 


possessed the real power of the sword, by pos- | 





jure, the supreme 
authority in the state. gy 
The alternative which will suggest itself at 
once to many minds, is the entire ion be- 
tween the Church and the State—such as ig rp. 
pidly being consummated throughout the rest 
of Christendom. Let the Pope, they will 
resume the ancient place of the Bishops of 
Rome during the first centuries of the Chureh, 
and as a spiritual sovereign alone administer the 
affairs of the universal Christian world. Why 
should not the Head of the Church, it will be 


_ said, follow the course of the Church herself 
popular assembly were determined to go to | 








sessing the power of the purse, and the power | 
of driving any ministry from the helm of go- | 
vernment? The Roman revolutionists are | 
vile enough, in truth; but it is not the singu- | 


lar and rare vileness of the individuals who 
proclaimed the republic which makes the ex- 
istence of modern constitutionalism incompa- 
tible with that of the temporal power of the 
Papacy. The incompatibility springs from 
the very nature of the case, They do bat 
share that determination to carry out their 
own will at all costs, which is displayed by 
every government on earth—whether mon- 
archical, aristocratical, or republican, — and 
— will continue to be displayed, until 
1uman nature loses its original co i 

and the consequences of the fall of re sige 
reversed. We adhere, therefore, to our for- 
mer opinion, that whatever be the constitu- 


in all her vast extension among men? Ey 
where events tend in one direction, to the 
abolition of all ties between the spiritual and 
temporal powers, and the establishment of 
popular governments. Can we hope, or ex. 
pect, or even wish, that the system which is 
found to be best for the peace and welfare of 
the whole Church on earth in these times 
should not be made applicable to her supreme 
pastor, and that Church and State should be 
united in Rome and nowhere else throughout 
the Christian world? Many, doubtless, lean 
to this view, even though they do not dare to 
express it; some embracing it as in itself de- 
sirable, others as the best practicable solution 
of the present difficulties. We shall not now 
enter into the general merits or demerits of 
the idea, but content ourselves with stating 
two obstacles in the way of its adoption, which 
appear to us as of very great weight indeed, 
Tn the first place, it is difficult to see how 
such an arrangement could be made practi- 
cally to work. Supposing the Pope a resident 
in Rome, as a purely spiritual ruler—no more 
connected with the temporal authorities than 
the Archbishop of Paris with those of France, 
and still less connected than the Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the Govern- 
ment of England,—would it be possible for 
him to exercise his functions unmolested by 
the Roman Government, whatever its form? 
We have little hesitation in declaring that it 
would be hopeless to look for such a result. 
The jealousy with which any secular power 
would view the exercise of spiritual rights 


‘such as those wielded by the Pope, would 


tion of the Papal States, it cannot be such as | 


shall deprive the Pope of the power of the 
purse and the power of the sword. He must 


drive it to the bitterest opposition, and even to 
frenzy and persecution. Why, there is scarcely 
an existing nation among men which does not 
view with suspicion and watchful anger the 
free exercise of the functions of any religious 
communion whatsoever. The Catholic mon 
arch is ready to strain every point to contro 
the action of the Catholic Church in his do- 
minions. Protestantism cannot lift up its h 
and act with any striking zeal and energy, 
without attracting the wrath, and drawing 
down the maledictions, of the governmer 
under which it displays its powers 


| Anglican Church in this country has been 


bound hand and foot by Parliamentary enact 
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ments, lest its bishops and clergy interfere with 
the sovereign will of the secular power, and 
introduce that imperium in imperio which is 
the dread of every worldly mind, or in other 
words, of the vast majority of mankind. Con- 
ceive, then, the greatest spiritual ruler in the 
world residing in the heart of an insignificant 
kingdom, like that of the Papal States, and 
exercising his universal sway beneath the sha- 
dow of a Capitol wherein ruled the President 
of the Roman Republic. Would he not be an 
offence in the nostrils of the Roman Govern- 
ment, too intolerable to be endured? Would 
not his mighty influence with the faithful in 
Rome create a power of resistance against the 
state, which no state would bear with pa- 
tience? Would the authorities tolerate his 
mighty name, and be content to dwell side by 
side in their own insignificance, while before 
his tiara the nations of the whole earth assem- 
bled to pay their reverence and to bring their 
tribute? It is impossible that such a state of 
things could continue for the lifetime of a 
single Pope. The Pontiff would be too for- 
midable a citizen of the Roman republic to 
be borne with for a single generation. 

There are but two possible positions for the 
Pope in the city of Rome. He must rule, or 
be persecuted. Whatsoever may take place 
for a short time, during periods of transition, 
but one of these alternatives is in his power. 
The former we account fitting for these pre- 
sent days; the latter is natural when the 
world is not even professedly Christian. The 
old Popes of Rome shared the destiny of the 
Church they governed. The secular power 
was openly arrayed against the cause of 
Christ in the early days of the gospel. The 
portion of all Christians was confessorship 
or martyrdom; and therefore it was meet 
that one after another of their great Bishops 
should give his blood for the heritage of his 
Lord, and drink his share, even to overflow- 
ing, of the cup of her afflictions. Whenso- 
ever, therefore, Europe becomes openly anti- 
Christian, let the Pontiff partake in the suffer- 
ings of his flock, and descend from his royal 
throne of kingly Rome to be the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ and nothing more. At such a period, 
disconnexion with the state will be as natural 
as it will be necessary. He must then seek 
another system and other means for adminis- 
tering the affairs of Christendom. Persecution 
will then rule throughout his vast empire; new 
modes of communication must be devised, 
new laws be made in the place of those which 
it shall become impossible to execute; and 
the good providence of God, which for so 
long a time enabled his Church to increase 
and flourish, to exercise her discipline, and 
to maintain sound doctrine, amid storms of 
earthly fury and vengeance, will again place it 
in the power of the Pope to fulfil the mission 
to which Almighty God has appointed him. 
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In the second place, whatever be the ideas 
of a few, it is clear to all eyes, that Catholic 
Europe and the Cathoiie world desires that 
the Pope should be a free and independent 
prince in Italy. Whiie there is scarcely a 
mortal dynasty which the last twelve months 
have not made to tremble to its foundations, 
no sooner is the spiritual dynasty of Rome 
touched, than the nations pause in the midst 
of their revolutionary frenzies ; and they who 
can be practical in nothing else, and who can 
unite with one another for no other pur- 
pose, hasten to devise a plan for restoring 
the exiled Pontiff to his throne, not on prin- 
ciples of national expediency, but because the 
Pope is the spiritual head of tens of millions 
of individual Christians. Whatever be the 
theories abroad in the world respecting the 
spiritual and the temporal powers, it is clear 
that their separation in the case of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff forms no portion of their pre- 
sent practical application in the minds of 
Catholic Europe. The struggles of the last 
few months have brought to light the fact, 
that the old principle of Christendom is as 
deeply rooted as ever in the heart of the 
Church; and that monarchist, aristocrat, and 
republican alike agree in regarding the Papal 
rule of Rome as something essentially dis- 
tinct from every other possible sovereignty. 
Pius the Ninth rules for our benefit ;—this 
is the cry of every Catholic throughout the 
globe. Armed interference is a duty on our 
part, because it is our sovereign who has been 
dethroned. The assassins of Count Rossi 
struck at our dearest interests; they smote 
religious liberty herself; the independence of 
the prince whose minister they murdered is as 
dear to us as are the laws of our own separate 
countries, which guarantee to us the free ex- 
ercise of our religious belief. 

The very delay, moreover, which has taken 
place in the re-establishment of the Pontiff by 
foreign force, is a proof that his sovereignty 
is regarded by Europe as wholly different 
from any earthly monarchy. The great Ca- 
tholic powers abstained, for a time, from 
crushing the revolutionary serpent in the 
Holy City, not because they accounted it be- 
yond their legitimate rights to tread it under 
foot, but lest it should seem that their in- 
tervention was a mere political movement 
aimed against some other secular power, or 
undertaken for the preservation of the old 
relationships of the states of the Continent. 
The delay sprung from a hope that the plan 
might be so arranged as to strip it of every 
possible appearance of a political or national 
conquest, and be regarded by the Romans 
themselves, and by every people both Cathotic 
and Protestant, as the expression of their de- 
termined will, that the supreme Ruler of the 
Catholic Church should be a free spiritual 
potentate, uncontrolled by any mortal ageney. 
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Plausible, then, as it might possibly be 
made to appear, on a one-sided view, that 
the time was come when the Pope’s relations 
to the secular arm should be assimilated to 
those which are rapidly becoming universal 
throughout his spiritual flock,—the practical 
statesman will count the theory a mere iIn- 
genious speculation, looking well upon paper, 
but baseless as a reality. While the Catholic 
religion maintains that mighty sway which it 
still exercises over the consciences of men, so 
that even the Protestant philosopher and the 
godless man of the world would admit its 
vast influence in favour of philanthropy and 
every social virtue, the spiritual government 
of the Church must be conducted on the sup- 
position that Europe and America are Chris- 
tian, and not anti-Christian, in their faith. 
The union and the separation of Church 
and State must be looked upon as accidents, 
not affecting the fundamental spiritual con- 
dition of each separate people. ‘To whatever 
length any individual kingdom may go in its 
repudiation of the ancient alliance with Ca- 
tholic Christianity, so that nominally it is no 
more a Christian than it is a Buddhist nation, 
in practice that state must be regarded not 
only as a state containing a multitude of 
Catholic Christians, but in one sense as a Ca- 
tholic and Christian nation. Any other the- 
ory will be found visionary and impracticable. 
France, for example, may disclaim any especial 
favour for Catholicism in preference to Pro- 
testantism, or for Christianity in preference to 
Judaism ; but as plainly as words and deeds 
ean tell, France has announced that her 
interpretation of this principle of religious 
equality is as far as conceivable from com- 
prehending a rejection of her right to inter- 
fere, as a nation, in defence of the spiritual 
liberties of the chief ruler of her Catholic 
subjects. We do not say that the same 
principle which calls forth almost every king- 
dom in Europe to demand the restoration of 
Pius IX. might not equally call forth many 
a national interposition in favour of the ad- 
herents to Protestantism or to any other non- 
Catholic creed, were circumstances to call for 
such intervention. Were the religious liber- 
ties of English Protestants to be perilled by 
some scarcely conceivable combination of 
events in foreign countries, there cannot be 
a moment's doubt that this country would 
interfere with a most vigorous manifestation 
of her power in their favour, even if the pre- 
sent Church establishments in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, were already abolished, 
and it were legal for a Catholic to sit upon 
the British throne. If, at some future period 





of godlessness and unbelief, the religion of | 


Jesus Christ shall once more be professedly 
abhorred and persecuted by the powers of 
the world, then. indeed, it may be time for 
the Pope to share the lot of his children, 


and the maintenance of his temporal j 
dence will become an impossibility. When 
the blood of martyrs again stains the soil of 
Europe, we may be assured that the Vicars of 
Jesus Christ will be called to give, not op) 
their powers and their possessions, but their 
lives also for his heritage; and as they have 
been most highly exalted in the world’s ¢. 
teem by the prosperity of the Church, so alsy 
they will drain to the dregs the cup of bit. 
terness which may again be the portion of aij 
faithful Christians. But until then, the ques. 
tion of the Papal sovereignty of Rome mus 
be adjusted on the basis of the Catholicism of 
a large part of Europe and of the civilised 
world. 


Pius the Ninth was wrong, then, it will be 
replied, in giving to his people a constitution 
which took the practical supremacy out of 
his own hands. Not so, necessarily. To es. 
timate fairly the wisdom of the reforms of 
his Holiness, we must bear in mind the cir. 
cumstances in which he ascended his throne. 
The temporal administration of the Papal 
States was in many things rotten to the core; 
abuses of almost every possible kind had crept 
into every department of the state; the sove- 
reignty of the Pope tottered upon its foun. 
dations; finances, the administration of jus 
tice, prison discipline, the laws themselves, 
every thing was verging upon the last stage 
of decay, and a few more years of motionless 
conservatism must inevitably have produced 
ruin of the most appalling character. What, 
then, Gregory XVI. could not do, because of 
his extreme old age, that Pius IX. must do, 
without the loss of a single unnecessary day 
or hour. Grant that the Pope was making 
a fearful experiment;—what else could he 
have done? The experiment was a rigorous 
necessity. He must dare great things, in order 
to save any thing. He must run a frightful 
risk, and be prepared for an issue which might 
banish him for a time from his dominions, ot 
else the catastrophe would come upon him with 
tenfold force, as certain as it was disastrous. 
It is absurd to attempt to veil the defects and 
corruptions of the old Roman system. Once 
it was mighty, effective, and real; it was 
conformity with the exigencies of other ge 
and based upon the ideas of the whole 0 
Christendom. But no man who knows the 
facts of the old government of Rome 
with a serious countenance, maintain that 4 
most searching reform had not become = 
tial to its very existence. Side by side m 
hand in hand with exalted piety and self-den! 
with intellectual strength and moral a 
was to be seen the embodiment of lifeless 
conservatism, and a fond cherishing of 
rable abuses, just as we see in our ow? es 
the most ludicrous and the most — 
enormities upheld by well-intentioned, hon 
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able, and benevolent men, through the mere 
fear of change, and a timid dread of hasten- 
ing on an impending catastrophe. Deep, wide, 
and radical reform, then, was so imperatively 
demanded from Pius IX., that he only acted 
the part of a wise and prudent man in the 
vigorous steps he speedily proceeded to take 
after his accession to the throne. 

But why did he proceed to revolutionise the 
government of his States? it will next be 
asked. Why attempt so much ? Why call 
into existence that preposterous device of 
modern days, a National Guard? Why go to 
the length of depriving himself of the power 
of controlling the forces which he created, 
and from an absolute monarch become the 
chief magistrate of a democracy? We can- 
not pretend to enter into the secrets of his 
Holiness’s breast, or to expound the chains 
of thought by which he was led to adopt the 


precise line of conduct upon which he has | posing the holy Father to have foreseen the 


acted; but we have little doubt that could | 


we do this, we should see that it literally was 
not in his power to pursue any other system 
but that by which he has been guided. No- 
thing is more easy than to look on at the 
movements of a great reforming prince, and 
to say, Do this, and do that; let this alone, 
and let that alone. We who have seen the 
event, and who have an Englishman’s aver- 
sion to the continental mania for a bourgeois 
soldiery, may quietly criticise the individual 
acts of his Holiness, lament his yielding to the 
popular cry on any one given point, and blame 
him because he did not possess a foreknow- 
ledge of events, and an acquaintance with 
political constitutions such as no mortal man 
can possibly attain. But let any candid man 
place himself in imagination in the position 
of the Pope when he came to the throne, and 
when the French revolution of 1848 was still 
in the womb of futurity, and then say with 
confidence what he ought to have done which 
he has neglected, and what he ought not to 
have done which he has accomplished. That 
the Pope himself foresaw all the necessary 
consequences of his reforms, as they were 
one by one introduced, we account highly 
improbable ; nor does our profound respect 
for his Holiness prevent us from thinking that 
he was led on from one step to another by 
imperceptible degrees. But is not this the 
law which governs the wisest and most suc- 
cessful reforms? Is it not the essential con- 
dition of all human affairs, that they shall be 
eminently practical in their progress, and that 
constitutions should be framed not in the re- 
tirement of a dreamer’s study, but by the de- 
velopment of events already in actual, work- 
ing existence? The Pope came into power 
in the midst of a state of things clamouring 
for instant remedies. It was his aim both to 
stay the prevailing evils in their present forms, 
aud to prevent their future recurrence. What, 
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| then, could he do, but take the first step which 
| the necessities of his position demanded, and 
when that was taken, decide upon his next 








advance? And if this first step, or any sub- 
sequent movement, brought about results and 
a posture of affairs far different from what he 
had hoped for, was he therefore wrong in 
judgment in what he had done? Far from it. 
Something he must have done; and with the 
knowledge he then had, he could only have 
taken the steps he actually adopted. It is 
preposterous to allege that a man ought to 
have acted at a past period upon knowledge 
which he has only just acquired. Truly do 
they expect in the Pope an infallibility of the 
most novel character, who impute blame to 
Pius IX. because he acted only with human 
prudence, and not with the foresight of Di- 
vine omniscience. 

Let it be remembered also, that even sup- 


impossibility of the working of the new 
Roman Constitution, there remained to him 
no alternative, when Europe was all in flames, 
but to yield. Resistance would have been 
madness; he could but grant what he could 
not withhold, with the best grace possible, 
(and herein we think he shewed not only his, 
truly Christian spirit, but his statesmanlike 
wisdom,) and then trust that the evil would 
work its own cure, and that when the people 
had some experience of the gewgaw they 
sought for with such reckless frenzy, they 
would quickly come to feel how terrible a 
price they must pay for its possession, and 
return to their senses, and to the path of 
reasonable reform. Pius IX. clearly acts 
ever upon the principle that it is his wisdom 
to yield. Rightly or wrongly, he consistently 
acts upon this system. It is his method to do 
all that mercy and gentleness can accomplish, 
and to prefer the operation of love to that of 
power. Let those who would judge him, 
therefore, give him the benefit of acting, not 
capriciously and weakly, but systematically 
and determinately, upon a conviction that one 
certain line of conduct will in the end prove 
the most beneficial to his people and to the 
universal Church. Let a reasonable time be 
given for the working out of the principle he 
has adopted, and not of that which he has 
rejected. He has chosen from the beginning 
to yield to violence, and to suffer no fear of 
the opposition of friends to paralyse his re- 
form of undoubted abuses. Let us wait the 
result of this system. Let us see whether 
the result in fact will not be a wonderful and 
enduring restoration of the temporal adminis- 
tration of the Papal States, and of the spiritual 
administration of the affairs of the whole 
Church. Who is there that cannot even 
now see that the Pope’s independent and 
energetic movement in the cause of reform, 


long before it was forced from him, has placed 
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him on a vantage ground against his foes, | to the glory of God, more truly and more 
which he could have won by no other possible | lastingly than ifthe acclamations which hailed 
system of government? Is he not in the the first months of his reign had never ceased 
eves of all mankind the most ill-used sovereign | in the streets and squares of Rome, 
upon earth? Are not his enemies a byword Those joyous cries were, in truth, but il 
for all that is mean, grovelling, ungrateful, | omens of any enduring and profound 
and unprincipled? Is he not literally a Con- | sperity and success. It is not the law of the 
fessor to the cause of social happiness and | Gospel that great deeds should be heralded 
‘Christian piety? Is not his administration | in by the applauding voice of multitude 
unrivalled for the spotless purity of its moral | alone, or that spiritual victories should be 
character, and its strict conformity to the | won but at the cost of bitter sufferings, [t 
spirit of the Gospel of peace ? must have been that Pius should share the 

And if he lives, he will yet reap the fruits | lot of Him whose Church he rules, The 
of his forbearing wisdom; and if he dies, his | multitude shouted Hosanna before the 
successor in the chair of Peter will reap them. | proach of Jesus, at the very moment that He 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the | was entering the Holy City to suffer and dic, 
land. This is what we have learnt from Him | Could his Vicar on earth hope, or expect, or 
whose providence rules all our affairs. Sig- | wish another lot? Could it be that in the 
nally shall we see the power of this divine | case of Pius IX. the laws of Christianity were 
law displayed, in the ultimate issue of the | to be reversed, and great good be done with 
administration of that holy Pontiff who has | out great pains and sorrows? It was im. 
so patiently borne with the sins and insults | possible. The fate of the Pope has been that 
of an ungrateful people. He has fallen but | which is hallowed by the example of the life 
to conquer. He has been rejected by Rome, | and sufferings of the Master whom he follows. 
only to shew that he is the sovereign of the | He is the servant of the Cross; and as the 
world. He has fled from the tyranny of a | Cross is the condition of victory for every 
few rebellious thousands, to the arms of tens | living Christian, as no great good thing is 
of millions of faithful subjects and children. | ever accomplished without meeting with cruel, 
His reward is at hand. He may not be able | unexpected, and severe opposition, both from 
to establish all those details of political change | open foes and weak or ignorant friends, so is 
to which he originally gave his sanction; the | the exile at Gaeta a more important element 
system on which he will govern Rome may | in the accomplishment of the work which God 
be unconstitutional, according to the common | has summoned the holy Father to undertake, 
meaning of that indefinite word; but his posi- | than all the triumphal processions and en- 
tion in his dominions, and his administration, | thusiastic songs which greeted him when he 
both as temporal and as spiritual sovereign, | first felt upon his brows that triple crown, 
will conduce to the happiness of his subjects, | beneath whose gold and gems a circlet of 
to the welfare of the universal Church, and | thorns lies hidden from the eye. 
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Wun the zealous Ignatius began to recover When he left Welmouth he wandered 
his spirits and health, after the disasters al- | and fro in various parts of England, to recruit 
ready recounted, the natural reaction which | himself and to look about him. He th , 
might have been expected in his opinions was | there was nothing like observation to make @ 
speedily made manifest. It was the character | man wise. So he travelled about from 

of Ignatius to be pertinaciously one-sided in | to place, staying a few days in one place ! 
his views, whatever those views were. It was | a week or two in another, making acquaint: 
not that he was red-hot at one time, and icy | ance with the Catholic clergy in every to¥ 
cold at another. He would veer right round | and scrutinising their churches and ch 

in the intellectual compass, but his character- and the opinions he heard broached, with at- 
istic energy and heat of thought only forsook | xious thoughtfulness. Hearing thus @ 
him by degrees; and whether he rushed for- | deal of gossip, and little else, as was to bee 
ward or stood still, he did it with all his pected, and seeing little more than the externals 
might, and with the fullest persuasion that | of religion in every place he visited, he beg 
wy line of conduct differing from his own | to think there was no possible way of av 
‘ ~ ” oi highest degree inexpedient and un- | much good but by forgetting any thing ther 
ortunate. ideal perfection, and keeping things # "™ 
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were. Of course, as he remained so short time 
in every town, he never got beyond the surface 
in the conversations he had with the priests 
and others to whom he introduced himself. 
He heard them talk about the ordinary eccle- 
siastical topics of the day, and naturally came 
across a considerable variety of opinions in 
his travels. Architecture, education, music, 
bench-rents, the Pope, the doctrine of de- 
velopment, the Jesuits, the Catholic aristo- 
cracy, Ireland, repeal, the proceedings of the 
Catholic press, the colleges, the bishops ;— 
every thing that happened to be the subject 
for the week’s small-talk, was discussed at the 
hospitable breakfast and dinner-tables to which 
his hosts ever cordially invited him. On all 
these matters Smith found something like a 
fresh opinion every day that passed. One 
priest was Gothic in his tastes, another anti- 
Gothic, another cared no more for architec- 
ture than for cookery ; one abused Plain 
Chant, another extolled it, a third was of opin- 
ion that the best music was that which took 
up the least time ; one praised the Pope’s re- 
forms, another intimated that his Holiness had 
brought his misfortunes upon himself; one 
adored the Jesuits, another said they were 
worn out, and good for nothing in these times ; 
and so on, all through the entire range of 
topics which the events of each day made 
specially interesting. 

The effect of these variations of idea upon 
Smith’s mind, in its present exhausted con- 
dition, was to produce a sense of excessive 
and painful confusion. He was fidgetted, agi- 
tated, worried, by this perpetual change in the 
sentiments he encountered. No sooner had 
he heard one theory extolled to the skies as 
perfect and irresistible in operation, than 
straightway he came across its direct contra- 
dictory, lauded with equal zeal as a panacea 
for all the minor troubles of the times. If he 
had stayed long enough with each of his friends, 
and learned to see into their minds, and pene- 
trated into those feelings, principles, and habits 
which gave birth to the opinions which they 
held, his practical conclusion might have been 
as different as it was possible from that which 
he actually took up. He would have detected 
a unity of aim, and a similarity of feeling, 
where now he saw nothing but diversity and 
opposition. He would have learnt that their 
differences were often mere differences of 
knowledge; and that the true way to bring 
about practical agreement in important de- 
tails, is to urge every man to act zealously 
and consistently upon his own ideas, not con- 
demning his neighbour as though he himself 
were infallible, and to leave the result to be 
developed by events. 

But our poor Ignatius was not in a state of 
mind for any thing so philosophical or patient. 
He was sick at heart of controversy and dis- 
agreements, and longed for peace at any price. 
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So he took up the intensely cautious line, and 
became a Conservative in Catholic matters, of 
the most immovable obstinacy. “We must 


_ keep things as they are,” said he one day to 


an acquaintance. “We have had enough of 
imprudent zeal, and rash, hasty reforms. Re- 
formers always do more mischief than they 
cure. It’s all nonsense to talk about the de- 
ficiencies of our past condition. Why cannot 
we be content to say our prayers and go quietly 
to heaven like our forefathers?” And in this 
frame of mind, our ardent convert sat down 
to calm his perturbed spirit, and took lodgings 
in the pretty little village of Tithingfield, far 
away from London, and from every centre of 
agitation in the kingdom. The priest of the 
mission was a venerable quiet man, of the old 
peaceful school, who could not go out of his 
way to please any body, and when he heard 
of all the wonderful doings in other parts, 
could hardly muster animation enough to ex- 
press his sympathy, while he thought in his 
secret heart, “They did things differently in 
my days.” Mr. Barnemore, as he was called, 
was thus just the man for Ignatius in his 
present mood ; and the good priest received 
with a smile of joy the news that the pious 
young convert was going to settle in his mis- 
sion, and help him to teach the children of his 
school. 

There, in that humble school-house, Igna- 
tius diligently laboured, and in truth with 
good success. The schooimistress thought 
him the finest gentleman she had ever seen; 
the boys and girls were willing and obedient ; 
and he himself began to taste something like 
real enjoyment once more. His mode of life 
also strengthened the theory he had taken up, 
and convinced him that there was nobody who 
did so much harm to the Catholic cause as 
those who found fault and wanted things to 
be changed. “If Dr. A.,” he said to Mr. 
Barnemore, “ and Mr. B., and Father C., and 
all these meddling converts also, would only 
keep their foolish tongues quiet, and not write 
the nonsense that they do, and let every thing 
take its course, we should do well enough. I 
can’t conceive why we must be better than all 
the holy men and women who upheld the faith 
in times of persecution. It's a dangerous, level- 
ling, Protestant, revolutionary system that has 
come up in these times; and with all reverence 
to his Holiness, if what they say about his in- 
tended reforms in Church and State is true, 
I shall be of opinion that Pius the Ninth is 
not the wisest Pope that ever sat in St. Peter's 
chair.” 

“J can’t understand it; I can't understand 
it at all,” replied his friend. “ It's very good, 
Ihave no doubt. They are very good men, 
very good indeed. But it was not so in my 
time, and people were very good in those days; 
and all I hope is, that it will do no harm. 

Thus Smith and his pastor comforted one 
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another, and mourned over the mad zeal of 
these reforming times. 

After he had resided some little while at 
Tithingfield, business matters took him to the 
large manufacturing town of Headingley, not 
very far distant. A letter of introduction 
from Mr. Barnemore made him at once ac- 
quainted with some of the oldest Catholic 
families in the town, and by one of them, a 
Mr. Greathead, he was invited to make his 
house a home during his stay in Headingley. 
Mr. Greathead was an attorney of about five 
and thirty years of age, intelligent, practical, 
and business-like in all matters of his profes- 
sion, pious and self-denying in his life, and 
fond of ecclesiastical subjects of conversation 
of all sorts, when he could escape from the 
dull routine of his office-labours. Like his vis- 
itor, he was a little hot-headed, it is true; but 
simply from want of experience, having none 
of Smith’s overwhelming spirit of determina- 
tion, which led him on without a thought of 
the possible consequences of his speculations. 
Just at the time when Ignatius arrived, Mr. 
Greathead was hot on the subject of bench- 
rents. He had embraced with unflinching 
ardour the opinions of those who look upon 
that method of supporting the clergy with the 
bitterest aversion; and the idea being yet a 
new one in his mind, he was disposed to carry 
it out at headlong speed, regardless of any 
obstacles to its immediate adoption. 

After diuner, on the very day of his guest's 
arrival, he broached the subject. 

“T should like to know your views, Mr. 
Smith,” said he, “on the system which has 
become general in this country of letting out 
seats in our chapels at fixed rents. I am dis- 
posed myself to think it fraught with mis- 
chief.” 

“T am sorry I can’t agree with you,” re- 
plied Smith, evidently far from disposed to 
join in the sentiment. 

“ On what grounds would you advocate the 
system ?” asked the other. “ You are of 
course aware that the custom is peculiar to 
this nation, hardly existing in any Catholic 
country.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” rejoined Smith, 
* but I have a horror of all needless changes, 
I have suffered enough myself in that way; 
and I must own that the clergy are the best 
judges in such matters, and if they are satis- 
fied, I for one will not interfere.” 

* Pardon me, if I say that there seems some 
little fallacy in your statement,” replied Great- 
head. “ ‘There are two parties concerned in 
this matter. There are the clergy who re- 
ceive, but there are also the laity who pay. 
And you must further confess that, by the 
admission of the clergy themselves, the present 
plan has proved a hopeless failure.” 

“I have no doubt that it is the best pos- 





reforming schemes. We Want nothing at all 
but more churches, more priests, more ¢ql. 
leges, and more books, just exactly like what 
we now have, and then England would be 
the model of a Catholic country,” 

“ And more poor, perhaps, also, of the 
same class as our present myriads ?” suggested 
Greathead, with an ironical smile, 

“ No,”’ said Smith, “ not more poor such 
as they now are. Here, I grant, there may be 
an improvement. I must allow that, from all 
I hear, our poor English Catholies are jn a 
state of most deplorable ignorance ; and they 
do say that in London there are scores of 
thousands who never hear Mass all the year 
round.” 

« And do you really in your conscience be- 
lieve that we shall do any thing with the poor 
while we tread them under foot as we do now, 
shutting them from the house of God, and 
barring them away from his altar, like pri- 
soners in a dock ?” 

“ Pooh, pooh !” cried Smith, warming in his 
conservatism; “ that is too bad. You would 
have us believe that we treat our poor worse 
than Protestants do theirs.” 

“TI do assert it,” replied Greathead, also 
warming. “ To our shame be it said, the Ca- 
tholic poor are worse treated in our chapels 
than in the churches of the Establishment. 
And let me tell you that is saying a great 
deal.” 

“ Why, what would you have done ?” asked 
the other in reply. 

“T would sweep away every seat and bench 
in the kingdom,” cried Greathead, “ and we 
should soon see that the poor would shame the 
rich by their offerings.” ( 

“ Well, I am astonished at what you say, 
exclaimed Ignatius; “ and you an old Catho- 
lic too ; why I thought that these revolutionary 
schemes were confined to a knot of hot-headed 
converts alone.” 

“ Converts!” cried his host; “ do you se 
riously imagine that it is none but converts 
who mourn over our present anomalous cot- 
dition? I assure you there are hundreds of 
the clergy, and thousands of the laity, who 
would give their eyes to escape from our pre- 
sent thraldom, The fault I find with them 1s, 
that they have so little confidence in their own 
principles, and dare not take up a new line 
with courage, and consistently carry it out. 

Smith now looked grave and solemn, and 
thought he had fallen upon a dangerous house. 
He was inwardly thinking how best he shoul 
admonish his host on his very unruly propel: 
sitics, and was silently preparing a paterna 
rebuke, when the servant entered the room, 
announced the fact that the tea was a 
them in the drawing-room, and happily broke 
up the discussion. 

The following morning Ignatius called up 
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of one of the churches in Headingley, with an 
introduction from Mr. Greathead. He was 
still warm with the previous night's debate, 
and full of righteous indignation against all 
self-constituted reformers. He had come with 
the expectation of meeting with complete sym- 
pathy in his anti-reforming zeal, and the first 
incidental small-talk being completed, he 
opened out without further delay. 

“ These are sad times, Mr. Honeyman,” 
said Smith with a lugubrious aspect. ~ 

Mr. Honeyman, who had received a large 
number of converts into the Church during 
the past year, seemed puzzled at Ignatius’ pro- 
position, and said, “ Do you think so ?” 

“] fear so, indeed,” replied Ignatius ; “ there 
is a grievous spirit of unruliness abroad among 
English Catholics, and I am afraid great mis- 
chief will be done in some quarters.” 

“ Dear me, I am excessively sorry to hear 
it,” rejoined the other, somewhat alarmed. 
“ Has any thing happened? Is there bad 
news from Rome? Have you heard any thing 
very serious?” 

* No, not exactly that,” replied Smith ; “I 
was speaking of a sort of unquiet, disobedient 
spirit that seems to have got abroad amongst 
us, prompting people to make all sorts of 
changes, and disturbing the regular order of 
things in the Church.” 

“Why, to be sure, I suppose there are 
always some people of this sort in every 
time when much good is done. One can't 
have any thing in absolute perfection. The 
fertilising stream will sometimes overflow its 
banks when not needed; it is only the stag- 
nant pool that never moves a little too hastily.” 

“ Well,” said Ignatius, not much encou- 
raged, “ well, well;’ and before he could 
think what next to proceed with, Mr. Honey- 
man continued : 

“Our kind friend Mr. Greathead, I per- 
cecive, has not enlisted you in his ardent views.” 

“ God forbid !” cried Smith, reddening ; “ he 
seems a most rash and headlong, though 
doubtless very excellent, person. I own I am 
against all reforms whatsoever. I can’t bear 
musical reform, or architectural reform, or 
money reform, or educational reform, or any 
reform upon earth.” 

Mr. Honeyman was astonished, and smiled, 
and was about to speak, when the door was 
thrown open after a hasty knock, and in rushed 
a short, stout, purple-faced individual, his 
countenance mottled with indignation, and his 
every movement betraying anger and agitation. 
He was followed by some half-dozen men and 
women, the latter, three in number and young 
in years, excessively smart, and by no means 
remarkable for unnecessary diffidence. The 
priest’s cheerful look subsided into one of 
vexation and discomfort. The fat man at once 
announced his errand. ' 

“Tam sorry to inconvenience you, sir,” he 
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said, talking as rapidly as want of breath would 
allow; “ but I beg this very minute to resign 
my situation of organist to St. Mary's.” 

“ We beg to state, sir, that this is no doing 
of ours,” pompously interrupted one of the 
other visitors; “but Mr. Brownwig's conduct 
in the choir is such that it is impossible for 
us to retain our situations any longer. In 
the name of the entire choir, 1 beg to state 
that we decline singing any more in St. Mary's 
Church.” 

“ Pray be seated, ladies and gentlemen,” 
replied the tormented Mr. Honeyman; “ and 
be so good as to inform me what is the cause 
of this unfortunate disagreement.” 

“« Mr. Brownwig, sir, insists upon choosing 
all the music we are to sing, without the 
least regard to the qualities and compass of 
our voices, and the peculiar beauties of the 
execution of the various singers.” 

“ How dare you say so, Mr. Barytone ?” 
cried Brownwig. ‘“ You know that you have 
chosen the Mass nearly every Sunday for the 
last six weeks; and here is Miss Tomkinson 
plaguing me out of my life to let her sing a 
solo at Benediction every Sunday, because 
she has no solo at Mass in the morning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brownwig!” broke in the ill- 
used Miss Tomkinson: “ how can you say 
so? You know that I only asked you twice, 
and you said you had promised Miss Wilder- 
spin to let her sing instead of me.” 

“ And he never did let me sing, after all,” 
complained the latter lady, in a lachrymose 
voice. 

« And what is your complaint, gentlemen ?” 
asked Mr. Honeyman of the two hitherto 
silent male performers. 

“Why, we are tired of the whole thing, 
and that’s the fact, sir,”’ said one of them 
grumpily. “ The organist does just as he 
likes, and cares only for his organ-playing, 
and not for shewing off our voices; and as 
for what these ladies and this gentleman say, 
I know nothing about it; for ever since there’s 
been nothing to suit my voice wanted at 
Benediction, I have never been.” 

“In short, ladies and gentleman,” asked 
Honeyman, “ you definitely resign 7” 

«“ We do,” said they. 

“ All?” he again asked.— 

“I beg to accept your resignations,” re- 
plied Honeyman ; “ and for the future trust 
you will come to Mass regularly, though 
from henceforth you will not appear in the 
singing-gallery.” 

“ Sir, allow me—” interrupted the organist, 
evidently astonished. 

“ You misunderstand—” cried Barytone. 

“ Mr. Honeyman, we might arrange—” ex- 
claimed one of the other men. 

“ We had hoped—” suggested the young 
ladies. 

“ Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen,”’ blandly 
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answered Honeyman ; “ my time is much occu- 
pied. I have a sick call at this time ; I must 
wish you good morning. Good morning, sir. 
Good morning, Miss Tomkinson ; good morn- 
ing, Miss Wilderspin.” And he bowed out 
the discomfited musicians, with a scarce con- 
cealed smile upon his features. 

“ No reform wanted here, eh, Mr. Smith ?” 
said he, turning to his visitor, as he closed the 
door upon the departing choir. Smith could 
say nothing. He had been astonished, shocked, 
scandalised, horrified, at the squabbles he had 
witnessed ; and was equally surprised, when, 
instead of administering an awful, apostolic 
castigation to the malcontents, Mr. Honey- 
man had mildly taken them at their word, 
and sent them about their business. 

“Come with me,” continued Honeyman, 
“and I will tell you a story, bearing a little 
on our friend Greathead’s views. I have a 
sick call to make, at least I must just look in 
upon a sick woman for a moment; and you 
shall see her also, and after that I will give 
you her history. I suspect it will help to 
modify your ideas on these matters.” 

Smith expressed his willingness, and a short 

walk brought them to a miserable lodging, 
on the highest flight of a wretched, filthy- 
looking house, the most filthy of all in a dull, 
narrow court, where no sanitary commissioners 
had entered to purge the air of its pestilential 
odours. Honeyman knocked at the door; a 
faint voice replied, and the two visitors en- 
tered. Ignatius at a glance surveyed the 
whole room. It was low, dark, and black 
with age and dirt. Its furniture consisted of 
a pallet-bed, with the smallest conceivable 
amount of bed-clothes, a three-legged deal 
table, a ricketty chair, and a worm-eaten 
trunk upon the floor. A few embers burnt 
dimly in the fireplace, such as it was, and on 
the chair sat a woman, clean and neat, though 
evidently in a state of abject poverty; her 
pale, sunken cheeks and brilliant eyes be- 
tokening one of the last stages of consump- 
tion. Her countenance brightened as the 
priest entered, and Smith fancied that a sud- 
den tear made the brightness of her eyes yet 
brighter still. Scarcely any thing passed in 
the way of conversation, beyond a promise 
from Honeyman to see her in the evening, 
and an inquiry as to whether the sick woman 
wanted any thing; and the visitors gently 
left the room. 

When they were again in the street, Mr. 
Honeyman took Smith’s arm, and proposed 
half-an-hour’s walk, 

“ It was this poor creature who first shook 
me in my old theories and opinions,” he said, 
as they proceeded. “I commenced my minis- 
terial life with just such notions as you seem 
to hold. I could not bear the idea of reform 
or change, and thought all wisdom comprised 
in the words, ‘ stare super antiquas vias.’ 





I knew nothing of the world or the Church 
except from books, and those chiefly books of 
controversy, in which I found the Catholic 
Church spoken of as being as perfect in prac. 
tice as she is divine in authority. I fancied 
all the Catholic poor were saints, and that the 
working of our system was almost, if not 
quite, faultless. Accordingly, I thought I had 
nothing to do but follow in my predecessors’ 
steps, and lead souls by hundreds and thou- 
sands to heaven. 

“ But what was my experience? I sat in 
the confessional night after night; and fre. 
quently not half-a-dozen people came to their 
duties. I warned and exhorted them in my 
sermons, but in vain. The time came for 
preparing the children for Confirmation; I 
looked forward to this with the utmost plea- 
sure ; but when I had mustered several scores 
of boys and girls, I found them almost hea- 
thens; they knew nothing, and they cared 
for nothing. I found the rich nearly as 
ignorant as the poor, and not nearly as 
generous with their money; while they cared 
no more for the poor than for the people of 
China. I was distressed, disheartened, and 
bewildered. I thought, ‘ How can these 
things be, while all looks so well; while our 
priests are devoted to their duties and spot- 
less in their conduct, and Protestantism makes 
no inroad upon our numbers?’ I felt there 
must be a hidden root, from which all the 
evil sprung; but I could not guess where it 
was, 

“One day I was called in by a woman 
whose husband had been hurt in a public- 
house quarrel. It was that very woman, 
Barman by name, whom we have Just seen. 
I found the man in bed, but not ill, except 
that his leg had been so much injured that he 
was forced to lie still; and a more repulsive 
and more painful countenance I never looked 
upon. The wife was in an agony of tears, 
and a vehement dispute was evidently going 
on, when my appearance interrupted them. 
I spoke kindly to them; the woman 7 
civilly replied, but the man said nothing. 
tried for some time to engage the man in coll 
versation, but without success; I could extract 
nothing from him but a rude monosyllable or 
two. At length, provoked by his obstinacy, 
the wife broke out into bitter lamentations 
against his conduct, and told me that he . 
been keeping the very worst company in te 
town, had disowned his religion, and was, ee 
fact, a professed Socialist. This roused 
wretched man himself to shake off his sul 
silence, and he burst out into invectives I 
his wife, which I had the greatest post)’ 
difficulty in putting a stop to. I need leet 
relate all that then passed, nor can I reco 
his exact expressions. It is enough to  : 
that before I left him I learned his ¥ 
history. Born and brought up 4 Catholic, 
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had yet received scarcely any religious in- 
struction. He was one of an immense popu- 
lation of poor, defying all the energies of the 
clergy who had charge of them; the chapel 
he ought to have frequented contained but 
little space for those who could not pay for 
sittings, and was crammed to suffocation, 
without accommodating one-tenth of the poor 
Catholics of the mission ; and of course, under 
these circumstances, he became practically a 
heathen, though nominally a Christian. 

“ At length Socialism got into the town. 
Barman, evidently a clever, acute, and think- 
ing man, went to hear the Socialist lecturer, 
and soon made his acquaintance. The lec- 
turer, whose name I well knew, was fatally 
familiar with the inconsistencies of the prac- 
tices of all sorts of Protestant denominations, 
and also with the inconsistencies of Catholics. 
He knew his man well when Barman had con- 
versed with him for a while, and pressed him 
with the glaring contradiction between the 
Catholic professions of the religious equality of 
all men, and the distinctions made in this coun- 
try between rich and poor. The Socialist had 
often frequented our chapels to see how mat- 
ters went on there, and seeing a rigid line of 
separation drawn between those who had 
money and those who had not, while from 
the lips of a preacher he heard it declared 
that the poor were the first in the kingdom of 
heaven, he took up a line of argument which 
he pressed with deadly force upon Barman, 
and upon every intelligent poor Catholic that 
he met with in his devilish expeditions. 

“*To make a long story short, Barman be- 
came a Socialist, took to drinking and every 
vice, was dismissed by the master for whom 
he worked, began to ill-use his wife, and forced 
her into the most infamous company. Once 
or twice he narrowly escaped conviction for 
theft, and was now in the lowest poverty, when 
a drunken quarrel at a public-house had dis- 
abled him, and brought him to the state in 
which I had found him.” 

“ Did you reclaim him?” asked Smith, ex- 
cessively interested in the narrative he heard. 

“No,” replied Honeyman; “he died as he 
had lived, a Socialist, and something very like 
an atheist. Faith was extinguished in his 
heart, and neither my words nor my prayers 
could revive it. The wound he had received 
gradually grew worse; inflammation, fever, 
and ultimately mortification, came on, and he 
died, not indeed blaspheming, but without a 
sign of penitence. What passed in his soul 
during his last days, when he was too inseuisi- 
ble to speak, though yet apparently conscious, 
God alone can tell.—Well, as I was telling you, 
this dreadful case began to open my eyes. I 
need not trouble you with all the steps by which 
I came to my conclusion; the end of my thoughts 
was, that, putting all things together, and col- 
lecting the results of the experience of the 
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most pious and sensible priests I could confer 
with, I came to the opinion, that the root of 
the present miserable state of religion amongst 
us is to be found in our unchristian treatment 
of the poor of Christ. Until we cease to treat 
them as our inferiors in all spiritual things, I 
am convinced that we can look for no abund- 
ant blessings from the God of the poor. You 
now understand why I do not sympathise with 
your anti-reforming zeal.” 

“Then I suppose you have long ago abo- 
lished all distinctions in your own church 
here in Headingley ?” asked Smith. 

“ No,” rejoined Honeyman, “I have not. 
Though I count nothing of any great value 
till this great curse is removed, I am not so 
mad as to attempt a violent change in a mo- 
ment. Hate and abhor it asI do, and desolate 
in heart as I feel when I go and see the poor 
thrust away from the altar of God, I see that 
the disease must be cured by degrees, And 
therefore, while in my own sphere I will never 
rest till those who are dearest to our Blessed 
Lord are treated as such in his Church on 
earth, I do the work gently and steadily, and 
with as little offence as possible to our con- 
gregation. Already much has been done; 
and before long I trust to see every bench 
gone from the church, chairs substituted for 
those who like them, and a kneeling crowd 
thronging the floor up to the very steps of the 
sanctuary. And now I must wish you good 
morning, for time presses, and my hands are 
full of occupation. So for the present, fare- 
well.” 

Ignatius parted with his new friend full of 
thought, and sadly disturbed, It was the old 
story over again; he began to fear that he 
should never be wise and sensible. As for 
giving up his darling conservatism at once, he 
could not think of it for a moment. He would 
wait and think, and modify his views, and try 
to hit the happy medium, and only advocate 
those reforms which nobody could object to. 
Alas, poor Smith! he little knew the heart of 
man still, even the religious and zealous heart; 
nor was he aware that misunderstandings are 
the lot of the best of people, and that he who 
waits to introduce a beneficial change till 
every one will be satisfied, will wait till his 
dying day. —_ 

A few more conversations with the judi- 
cious yet energetic Mr. Honeyman did our 
doubting Ignatius a world of good. From him 
he learnt to make up his mind to blunder and 
go astray again and again, and not to be dis- 
mayed or irritated when he failed, but to take 
it all humbly and peaceably, and to try again. 
From him he gained a maxim which was of 
vast service to him whenever he was seized 
with a fit of vehement cautiousness, to the 
effect that the whole life of those who are 
morbidly afraid of making mistakes is nothing 





but one vast irremediable mistake itself. He 
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returned to his quiet lodgings in Tithing- 
field a wiser and sadder man; out of spirits 
with himself, but less out of heart with life 
and with his fellow-creatures. His period of 
probation, however, was not yet completed. 
A very short time elapsed before his equa- 








nimity was again disturbed, and he was driven 
half distracted by encountering some of the 
follies of the day in their most rampant absur- 
dity. What troubles befel him, and how he 
fared, and how his eyes were finally opened, a 
subsequent chapter will tell. 








THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. : 
[Concluded from p. 488. ] 


No, XVI.—RE tics. 


r'iiose authors who have attempted to throw 
diseredit upon the signs and symbols of mar- 
tyrdom have generally had a twofold object 
in view, or at any rate their observations have 
usually had this double tendency ; first, they 
have wished to shew that no safe argument 
can be based upon these data as to the number 
of the early Christian martyrs; and secondly, 
they have insinuated that the faithful ought 
not to feel any confidence as to the genuine- 
ness of those relics of the martyrs which have 
been distributed from this centre of Christen- 
dom over the face of the whole habitable world, 
more especially during the last three centuries. 

Upon the first of these points, the number 
of the martyrs, we need not enter at any length, 
because, in fact, its connexion with our main 
subject, the history of the Roman Catacombs, 
is somewhat distant and indirect. No doubt, 
if the conclusion which we have endeavoured 
to establish in our last letters is correct—that 
is, if the palm and the vessel stained with blood 
may be relied upon as certain signs of martyr- 
dom—the dreams of Dodwell and other writers 
of that class are at once contradicted and dis- 
posed of; for P. Lupi, judging by these signs, 
tells us that after the discdvery of the Cata- 
comb of SS. Thraso and Saturninus, which 
belonged to the age of Diocletian, and had 
never suffered any violence and plunder—had 
not even been touched apparently for twelve 
or thirteen centuries—they found the graves 
of two thousand martyrs in a single year; and 
we read in Boldetti that in the year 1672 Don 
V. Guizzardi extracted between four and five 
hundred bodies, as the bodies of martyrs, from 
various Catacombs, and that he himself, too, 
had given away thousands to the Basilicas of 
Sta. Maria in Trastevere and of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, to the Churches of the Floren- 
tines and of the Buonfratelli in the Isola di 
S. Bartolomeo, and elsewhere; and since the 
process of extraction has been steadily perse- 
vered in ever since, and still continues at the 
present day, the total number of the cham- 
pions of the faith who resisted unto death, 
could it-be correctly ascertained, would doubt- 
less be very considerable. But, on the other 
hand, if our conclusion as to the genuineness 





of these symbols be disproved, or even if it 
could be shewn to be uncertain, the question 
as to the paucity of the martyrs remains ex- 
actly where it was, and must be settled by an 
appeal to other evidence. I will only remind 
the reader, therefore—lest haply he should 
have been startled by the number of martyrs 
which I have mentioned,—of the description 
which has been already quoted from Eusebius, 
of the severity of the persecution in Egypt; 
and that St. Gregory of Tours,* speaking of 
the martyrs of Lyons, says that their blood 
ran through the streets like a river, and that 
it was impossible to ascertain their number or 
their names; and that St. Cyprian observes 
generally,t that such was the exuberance of 
the faith and courage of the Christians, that 
the Church cannot count the number of her 
martyrs. 

The other subject, however, the genuine- 
ness of the so-called martyrs’ relics, is a very 
important part of the task we have under- 
taken; it is, in fact, a practical matter belong- 
ing to the Catacombs, which comes home, 
more or less closely, wellnigh to every Catho- 
lic; and it must be examined, therefore, at 
greater length, especially since serious mis- 
statements about it have sometimes been cir- 
culated even by Catholics themselves. 

The learned Mabillon, for example, who 
visited Rome in 1685, and often makes men- 
tion of the Catacombs in the interesting jour- 
nal which he wrote, and presently put forth to 
the public, under the title of Jter Italicum, 
published an anonymous letter twelve or four- 
teen years later upon “the honours paid to 
unknown saints,” that is, to saints whose 
names and histories were unknown. This 
letter was full of errors as to the method ob- 
served in extracting the relics from the Roman 
Catacombs; and as it was pretty generally 
known that Mabillon was the writer, the au- 
thority of his name gave weight to his asset 
tions, and some scandal seems to have resulte 
from the publication. Six years afterwards, 
when a second edition was called for, he re 
published it with his own name, but with 


* Hist. Franc. lib. i. c. 29. 
+ Lib. de Exhort. Martyr, ¢. 11. 
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many important corrections, acknowledging 
the faults of the former copy, and retracting 
every thing which had been written there with- 
out sufficient caution.* Upon all points, there- 
fore, bearing upon our present subject, its 
statements are of very little value, unless they 
receive confirmation from other quarters; but 
some anti-Catholic writers, not being aware of 
this, have been often led into important errors. 

It is certainly strange that both Mabillon 
and those writers who have availed themselves 
of his statements should have overlooked the 
fact, that the very circumstance which seems 
first to have called his attention to the subject, 
and to have aroused his just indignation, itself 
contained a very striking proof of the habitual 
caution of the Church of Rome in such matters. 
Application had been made from some place 
in Spain (he tells us) for certain indulgences 
or other privileges in order to establish a devo- 
tion te a saint whom they styled St. Viar; the 
authorities here, on examining into the merits 
of the case, found that it proceeded entirely 
upon an ignorant interpretation of an inscrip- 
tion which had been discovered on the spot, 
with the letters s. viAR, and which they had 
supposed to be Christian,t but was in truth a 
fragment of an epitaph of some ancient way- 
warden, Prefectus Viarum. Nor was this the 
only instance known to Mabillon in which this 
Mother and Mistress of all Churches had cor- 
rected the mistakes, or tempered the ill-judged 
zeal, of her children in other parts of the world 
upon matters of this kind. He himself tells 
us, in this very work,t of a Bishop of Augs- 
burg who wrote to Nicholas I., saying that 
there were very few martyrs’ bodies in his 
diocese, but that there were some bodies gene- 
rally reputed to be such; might he be allowed, 
therefore, to translate these into churches, giv- 
ing them certain names? Pope Nicholas met 
his request with a decided negative. Again 
he tells us,§ that St. Augustin, finding the peo- 
ple in some part of our own country venerat- 
ing certain relics supposed to be of St. Sixtus, 
wrote to St. Gregory, asking for some true re- 
lies of that saint; and that St. Gregory, at the 
same time that he complied with his request, 
wrote a letter, in which he ordered that if 
these unknown relics were not famous through 
any miracles, or if none of the people in the 
neighbourhood remembered to have heard 
from their forefathers any thing of their his- 
tory, or of the martyr to whom they belonged, 
these genuine relics should be deposited in 
some place by themselves, and the people 
should be hindered in every possible way from 
frequenting the other spot. 


* Quidquid incaute a me eo loco et alibi dictum est pro 
non dicto esse velim,—P. 25, ed. 2da. et 

+ I need hardly say, that even had it been Christian, 
Sanctus upon an inscription in the Catacombs was never 
supposed in Rome to be a symbol of martyrdom, or really 


to denote extraordinar sanctity. as 
t P. 85. / § P. 66. 
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These instances all savour of one and the 
same temper—a temper of prudence and cau- 
tion, which still remains, as it has ever been, 
a characteristic of the Church of Rome in all 
that concerns the Catholic faith and worship. 
Moreover, the last instance exactly resembles 
the device of that ancient Council, already 
mentioned, in which it was determined that 
the Bishops should destroy all those altars in 
the fields and by the way-sides, where none of 
the old inhabitants of the place could certify 
any thing as to the genuineness of the relics 
that were under them. And all of them to- 
gether ought certainly to have made Mabillon 
very careful how he brought accusations of 
rashness and want of consideration against 
her, as when he said that she accounted as 
martyrs all those upon whose graves she found 
any inscriptions whatever, whether literal or 
emblematical ; whereas the truth is, as we 
have already said, that it cannot be shewn that 
any bodies have ever been so accounted, ex- 
cepting those only upon whose graves the fact 
of martyrdom was expressly recorded, or indi- 
cated at least either by the palm or by the 
vase of blood. 

The translations of the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs from their original resting-places date 
from the time that Christianity was first esta- 
blished by the conversion of Constantine; or 
rather, they had been begun at a yet earlier 
time, for the bodies were sometimes removed 
from the simple graves in the galleries to the 
altars and other arcisolia in the chapels. Then 
the fourth and fifth centuries witnessed their 
translation from these subterranean chapels 
to churches built above ground over the en- 
trances to the Catacombs, or elsewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood; and finally, about 
the middle of the seventh century, they were 
removed once more, to churches within the 
walls, where they still remain. 

In those ancient days, it is probable that 
there was some traditionary knowledge to 
guide the Church in distinguishing the graves 
of martyrs from those of ordinary Christians ; 
indeed, it is impossible that they should not 
have had this knowledge, for Christians had 
not yet ceased to visit these venerable ceme- 
teries as an exercise of devotion; and we 
know, both from their own writings and from 
the accusations of their enemies, that the ob- 
jects which attracted them in these subterra- 
nean visits were the tombs and relics of the 
martyrs, that they considered it a great gain to 
have ascertained where this or that martyr had 
been buried, and that their relics were looked 
upon as treasures to which they could scarcely 
shew too much respect. Prudentius speaks of 
their kissing and washing with their tears the 
marble slabs which closed their graves, and 
the inscriptions which were written upon them. 
In the sermon which St. Ambrose preached 
on the occasion of discovering the bodies of 
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: << Gervasins and Protasius,* he said: “We | towards the close of the sixth centary,* that 
! i | have escaped from no light load of disgrace, | when there was reason to doubt of the 
4 mr brethren; we had patrons, and we did not | nuineness of any relics, e. g. when they had 
iF know them: in this one thing we are superior | been for some time in the possession of the 
| to owr ancestors; the knowledge of the holy | Arians or other heretics, the decision should 
f aT martyrs, which they had lost, we have re- | be solemnly referred to God, according to a 
' covered.” Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, bears | custom prevalent in that age, by submitting 
ies ' witmess to the value which was set upon the | them to a trial by fire; but this was only to 
i i relies of martyrs in his day, by telling us that | be done in the presence of the Bishop. After 
1} : they were sent even to distant places, “sacri | repeating the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, 
| b cineres, quasi semina vite.”+ Vigilantius com- and ten or twelve psalms, they recited certain 
; plained that heaps of wax-candles were lighted | prayers, in which they prayed Almighty God, 
wi | in the churches even in bright daylight, and | who had preserved the three children in the 
) ,) that the people were to be seen kissing and | midst of the fiery furnace, “so that not even 
(|| paying religious veneration to some mere | had their garments been altered, nor the smell 
: % particles of dust, enclosed in a little vessel, of the fire had passed on them,” “that so, in 





wrapped round with a linen cloth.t And St. | like manner, this cloth, if it be really wra 

PP ; d y wrapped 
4 Jerome, writing against this author, says, “So, round the bodies of thy saints, may have 
wi then, the Bishop of Rome does ill when he | power to escape from the influence of the fire; 


‘ offers sacrifice to God over what we call the | but if otherwise, if the relics enclosed within 

: venerable bones, but what you consider to be | it be false and worthless, then that both 

) wy vile particles of dust, of dead men such as St. | and it may be consumed together’ ’+ 
f | Peter and St. Paul, and when he accounts | Doubtless, errors have sometimes arisen, 
| eeu their tombs to be altars of Christ; and not the | and may still prevail in various churches, as 
4 be | * Bishops of one city only, but even of the whole | to the particular relics which they happen to 
Ba world, are in error.” Finally, St. Gregory | possess; and these errors have arisen from 
: Nazianzen§ tells us how the apostate Emperor | various causes. Thus, when the Empress 
) Julian had caused the relics of the saints to | Constantina wrote to St. Gregory the Great,t 
} be mixed with most contemptible bones, and | asking for the head of St. Paul to be placed 
"ai given to the flames or to the winds, from a | in a chapel that had just been built in the 
\ spirit of wicked mockery, and to rob them of | palace, dedicated to that Apostle, he not only 
: a the honour which was due to them. gave specific reasons why he could not com- 
rf y These various testimonies, which are but a | ply with her request for this particular relic, 
| } scanty sample of what might be alleged, are | but he also added generally, that it was not 
’ § abundantly sufficient to establish two facts: the custom of the Romans, when they gave 
one 


) and paid great reverence to, the mortal re- | of the body itself; this they did not presume 
| mains of her holy martyrs; secondly, that this | to touch; they only took a piece of linen, and 
| feature was sufficiently prominent in her cha- | placing it close to the sacred bodies for some 


, 

Hi first, that the Church had a special care of, | away the relics of saints, to take any portion 
P , y 

| at racter to be made a ground of accusation | time, they afterwards deposited it in a pyx, 





against her by her enemies. And these things | and sent it to the church for which it was 
| being so, we may be certain that she did not | destined, where it was received and preserved 
act carelessly, and without some sure ground, | with as much care and reverence as though 


i} in determining what remains were to receive | it were a part of the body itself; just as 
| by this honour, and what were to be left quietly | “ handkerchiefs and aprons were brought to 
|| beh in their graves. the sick from the body of St. Paul, and the 
: ' This conclusion is still further confirmed | diseases departed from them, and the wicked 


) by what we read of Pope Boniface V.,\| at the | spirits went out of them;”§ and just as St. Am- 
Th | beginning of the seventh century, just when | brose testifies the very same thing about hand- 

! | the translation of relics to churches within the | kerchiefs and other articles which had touched 
. / city was beginning, that he prohibited any | the bodies of SS. Gervasius and Protasius.| 
acolyte to preside over the removal of a mar- | St. Gregory adds, that no other mode of dis- 

tyr’s body, but commanded the presence of a | tributing relics was known in Rome, or gene- 

: ; priest; shewing thereby the consciousness of | rally throughout the Western Church ; and he 
wt the Church that this act required too much | incidentally shews the antiquity of the prac 
care and solemnity to be entrusted to the | tice, by mentioning that St. Leo the Great, 

performance of mere inferior officers. And | who had preceded him in the see of Rome 
again, it had been decreed in a Council held | by a century and a half, had wrought & 
h ' 4 © Ep. vii. 54. + S. Felix. Natali xi. miracle to convince certain Greeks, who Te 


- t “ Pulvisculum nescio quod in modico vasculo linte- fused to recognise any sacred character 1 
: amina ng osculantes adorare.”” One would 
; imagine Vigilantius describing some scene in the Chiesa * Conc. Cesar Augustanum IT. can. 2. 
) —— * - me on St. Philip Neri’s day, or some other + The custom vensiaed in the eleventh century. Ms- 
‘8 Orat. iL ’ billon de Cultu, &c. appendix, p. 106. 
5 Orat. ii. cont, Julian, \| Anastas, Bibl. t Ep. iii. 30.  § Actsxix.12, __|| In loc. at 
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these brandea, as they were called; and we 
know from history that both St. Gregory and 
many of his predecessors presented these 
brandea to different princes and prelates. 
Now it would be a most easy and natural 
mistake, as soon as the later practice of di- 
viding and distributing the bodies themselves 
had come into use, that the superiors of a 
church, on looking over the list of the relics 
which they possessed, and being ignorant of 
the ancient usage, would understand that they 
had the actual bones of all those saints whose 
names appeared in the catalogue; whereas, in 
truth, they had never received any thing but 
brandea which had touched those bones. 

Those who have had the privilege of seein 
the most holy relics in the Basilica of Santa 
Croce in Rome (of seeing them privately, I 
mean, in the chapel in which they are pre- 
served), will remember that the good monks 
had also a number of nails, the exact fac- 
simile of the precious nail which is exhibited, 
and moreover which have all touched that 
nail. Supposing some holy pilgrim of ancient 
days to have received one of these nails (as 
visitors to the sacred shrine still do), and to 
have carried it to some church in his distant 
native land, it would be very possible in the 
lapse of ages, the traditional history having 
been lost, as well as the documents which 
accompanied the gift, and which expressly 
stated what it was, that a notion should arise 
among the people that it was really one of 
the dulces clavi themselves; and at a time 
when communication between various parts 
of the world was not so frequent and so easy 
as it is now, the error might be handed on 
from generation to generation, and at length 
grow into a firm and settled belief. And if 
this were possible even of so sacred a relic 
as this, of which there could be but three or 
four in the whole world, how much more 
possible was it in the more ordinary relics of 
saints. 

The researches of P. Marchi brought to 
light another of these mistakes, of a different 
kind indeed, yet well worth insertion in this 
place, as connected with our present subject. 
Arringhi* tells us that the bodies of St. 
Protus and St. Hyacinth were translated from 
the Church of S. Salvatore in Trastevere to 
that of St. John the Baptist of the Florentines, 
in the reign of Clement VIII., in the year 
1592; and in that church they were generally 
supposed to be, until the evening of Good 
Friday, March 21, 1845, when one of the 
excavators came to P, Marchi in the Roman 
College, with a slip of paper in his hand, on 
which were these words, “D. P. LI. Idus 
Septebr Yacinthvs martyr,” and which he said 
he had just copied from a stone that was still 
enclosing a grave in a chapel of the Catacomb 
of St. Hermes (or Sta. Basilla, as it is some- 


* Arringhi, i, Pp. 235. 





times called). This excited not a little sur- 
prise in the learned Father, who knew from 
ancient calendars, martyrologies, and other 
sources, that the two brothers, St. Protus and 
St. Hyacinth, had suffered martyrdom toge- 
ther under the Emperor Valerian, and that 
they had been buried in this Catacomb on 
the 11th of September; but he imagined that 
their bodies had been long since removed to 
other churches. However, when he visited 
the spot on Monday morning, in company 
with a painter and an architect to draw illus- 
trations of the chapel, he satisfied himself that 
it was indeed a grave that had never been 
opened ; he observed also that the chamber 
in which it was situated was only one of five 
chambers, all connected together, receiving 
light from a very large /ucernaio, and having 
a double approach by staircases from two 
opposite sides, just as he had before noticed 
in the principal churches in the Catacombs 
of St. Agnes, St. Helen, and St. Pretextatus. 
In a word, the place had every arrangement 
necessary for accommodating a large number 
of the faithful, just as one would expect at 
the tombs of such famous saints as St. Protus 
and St. Hyacinth. Moreover, turning over 
the heaps of earth which encumbered the 
pavement of the chapel, he found a fragment 
of marble, with the words, Sepulehrum Proti 
M(artyris), and this placed it beyond a doubt 
that here had certainly been the burial-place 
of those two glorious martyrs, and that one 
of them still lay in his original resting-place. 
But, because this discovery contradicted 
the popular belief, and the claims of the 
Church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, P. 
Marchi rightly judged it advisable to proceed 
with unusual care and circumspection ; he 
therefore left the grave exactly as it was, and 
spent the next three weeks in a diligent in- 
vestigation of every record he could discover 
which could throw light upon the history of 
the two brothers, paying frequent visits to 
the chapel, however, in the mean time, ac- 
companied by cardinals, bishops, prelates, and 
others, whose devotion or curiosity led them 
to the spot. The result of his historical re- 
searches was most satisfactory ; he found that 
about a century after their martyrdom, the 
chapel in which they had been buried was so 
blocked up with earth, that Pope Damasus 
was obliged to repair it, and that according 
to his usual habits he took the opportunity 
at the same time of putting up an epitaph of 
verses in their honour; also that Pope Sym- 
machus in the beginning of the sixth century 
had again restored the chapel, and that the 
bodies of the martyrs were still there at the 
end of the seventh century. The next trace 
of them belongs to the middle of the ninth 
century, when it is recorded that Leo IV. 
placed under the high altar of the church of 
SS. Quattro Coronati the head of St, Protus, 
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St. Cecilia, St. Sebastian, Sta. Prassede, and 
others, together with the bodies of fifty-seven 
martyrs, taken either from the cemeteries or 
from other churches. Now we know that 
Paschal I. had translated the bodies of St. 
Cecilia and St. Prassede to the churches de- 
dicated to those saints, and that Gregory IV. 
had translated that of St. Sebastian to the 
Basilica now known by his name, but before 
that time called after St. Peter and St. Paul, 
whose bodies, as we have already seen, once 
found a temporary resting-place there: and 
although we do not know who had translated 
the body of St. Protus, yet we are certain 
that it had been done at some time prior to 
this, for Leo would never have removed the 
head only, and left the rest of his body in the 
Catacombs, since the motive assigned by his 
predecessors for removing the martyrs’ bodies 
from the Catacombs at all was “ ne remanerent 
neglectui,” that they should not remain ex- 
posed to neglect and irreverence in the midst 
of such a chaos of ruins, but that they should 
receive the honour that was their due from 
the devotion of the people. His act can only 
be explained by supposing that some church 
was already in possession of the whole body, 
and that he did not choose to deprive them 
of more than a part; and this church can 
have been no other than that already spoken 
of, the church of St. Salvatore in Trastevere, 
for from hence it was undoubtedly transferred 
to the church of the Florentines at the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

You will observe that there is no mention, 
in this account of Pope Leo’s proceedings, of 
either the whole or part of the body of St. 
Hyacinth; yet if this had been within his 
reach, it is impossible that he should have 
overlooked it, when he went out of his way 
so far as even to rob other churches, in 
order to enrich his own with all the precious 
relics he could find. How, then, could the 
Florentines assert that they had the bodies of 
both the brothers? They were told so by 
the Church of S. Salvatore, where an inscrip- 
tion in the pavement under the high altar 
expressly said, * Sub hoc lapide requiescunt 
sanctorum corpora gloriosissimorum Proti et 
Hyacinthi.” But this inscription was not 
older than the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury; and between this and the eighth or 
ninth century there was abundance of time 
to confound the memory of the original trans- 
lation of the relics. Moreover, there was in 
the same church another inscription, or rather 
half of it,* half of the epitaph written by Pope 
Damasus; and in this Hyacinthus was named 
as well as Protus, and every body knew that 


* The other half was, and is, in the Church of the 
Quattro Coronati; and P. Marchi conjectures that the 
inscription had been divided at the same time as the body. 
There seems no other way of accounting for half of it 


being in 8. Salvatore and the other half in the Quattro 
Coronati. 





both had suffered together, and that they had 
been buried in the same chapel, and that the 
body of St. Hyacinth was not to be heard of 
any where else: it was but natural, therefore, 
that they should conclude, that as they cer. 
tainly had the body of the one brother, 5 
also they had that of the other. But was not 
the mistake discovered when the relics were 
removed to S. Giovanni ? Christopher Cas. 
telletti, who has left us an account of the 
translation, says that they dug beneath the 
stone until they came to a large marble case; 
that they opened this, and found no entire 
bodies, for that other churches had been ep. 
riched at various times with some portion of 
them, but he adds that there were a great 
many bones; there were legs, arms, ribs, one 
jawbone with teeth, and several loose teeth. 
This account exactly confirmed all that P, 
Marchi had been able to discover from an 
examination of the history; here is no men- 
tion of two bodies; on the contrary, there is 
a conjectural explanation why two entire 
bodies could not be found; nor does there 
appear to have been any head at all, only a 
single jawbone and some loose teeth, which 
might have been accidentally left when Leo 
IV. separated the head from the body. 

Still the question remained, why did not 
those who originally extracted the body of 
St. Protus, extract also the body of St. Hya- 
cinth ? But this too was soon answered, 
when P, Marchi came on Saturday, the 19th 
of April, with the Pope’s sacristan (an Augus- 
tinian Bishop) and other dignitaries, and with 
two or three of the excavators, to open the 
grave itself. One of the restorations effected 
by Pope Damasus, or by Pope Symmachus, 
had been an entirely new pavement, made of 
tufo and Roman cement, which in that damp 
place, under the open ducernaio, had become 
as hard and solid as any stone, St. Hya 
cinth’s grave had been excavated in the very 
lowest tier; still the whole of it had been 
above the level of the original pavement; but 
now it was half above and half below the 
upper and more modern pavement, 80 
it was not until some portion of this had been 
broken, that the excavators were able to Te 
move the marble slab, and expose the interior 
of the grave. Moreover, the crumbling, !0- 
secure nature of the soil was such, that it ur 
manifest the whole wall on that side woul 
inevitably: give way, now that its last oof 
had been removed. And so it happens 
not immediately, indeed, but within a “a 
days, so that the whole chapel is again & _ 
of ruins; and it was through a fear = 
disaster that former generations had left the 
grave undisturbed. ee 

I must not omit to mention the interior e 
this grave, because it brings to light two , 
three interesting features in the history al 
the Catacombs, which we have not yet 
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a convenient opportunity of mentioning. At 
first sight it appeared to be full of mud, and 
the uninitiated began to fear that after all 
their care they were only to be rewarded with 
disappointment. P,. Marchi, however, soon 
explained to them, that where the rain-water 
came pouring down a lucernaio, it brought 
much of the soil of the Campagna along with 
it; but that, though it penetrated the lower 
graves, and filled them with mud, yet this 
only destroyed the unformed bones of infants, 
not those of a full-grown man, such as St. 
Hyacinth was. He immediately began to 
divide the mud therefore with a piece of cane, 
and soon brought to light the bones of a man ; 
only instead of being in their natural condi- 
tion, they were partly burnt to a cinder, and 
all had manifestly been subjected to the action 
of fire. 
death “b 
vessel was found at his tomb; but there pro- 
bably had been some attempt to burn the 
dead body, in order to deprive the Christians 
of the privilege and consolation of burying 
it: we cannot insist upon these particulars, 
however, as the acts of the martyrdom are 
lost. 

It is more to the purpose to observe, that, 
where moisture has penetrated only by very 
slow degrees, and without any admixture of 
the soil, the skeleton is often found covered 
with a sort of ice of alabaster or stone, so 
hard as to be quite immovable; and speci- 


mens of this may be seen in the Catacomb of | 


St. Agnes; but where the soil is very dry, the 
bones appear to be entire when first the 
grave is opened, though they soon crumble 
away if they are touched; in the sand they 
are still better preserved. 
five or six graves of martyrs and others 


was of an infant, and the fragments of bones 
which remained were very trifling; but on 
examination we found that the grave imme- 
diately above it had been opened long before, 
and a hole broken into the top of this one, so 
that the entrance of the air had facilitated its 
decomposition. The rest were of adults; 
and in two instances the skeleton was as 
perfect as though it had but just now lost 
its flesh; in the other two there was little 
more than a shadow of a skeleton marked out 
by little heaps of dark dust; but here too the 
destruction of the upper graves had left a 
small opening by which the air had entered. 
Lastly, when these bones were removed into 
broad daylight, and were being examined by a 
professor of anatomy in the Pope's palace, P. 
Marchi observed several gold threads, crossing 
and re-crossing one another, lying amid the 
earth and about the bones: and when these 
had been collected and submitted to a profes- 
sor of natural philosophy, he declared it certain 
that the body had been wrapt up in some very 
VOL. Ir, 


,o 
precious material; whether it was what we 
call cloth of gold, or whether it had been stuff 
or silk embroidered with gold, he could not 
say, but only the threads had survived. This 
is a valuable confirmation of what we already 
knew, not only from the testimony of Euse- 
bius and others in individual historical cases, 
but also from Bosio, Boldetti, and their colla- 
borators, who had observed the same pheno- 
mena in many graves of martyrs which they 
had opened. Boldetti especially mentions one, 
in which all the bones of the skeleton were per- 
fect excepting a broken skull, and the frag- 
ments of the cloth of gold only covered this 
one spot of the whole body. 

How long the custom of giving brandea 
only to those who asked for relics continued 


_ to be the universal practice in Rome and the 
It seems certain that he had suffered | Western Church, we do not know; that is, we 


y the sword, since a blood-stained | 


cannot say exactly when it ceased. We have 
seen how confidently St. Gregory writes 
about it at the end of the sixth century; and 
some persons may think, perhaps, that the 
language of Gregory LV. bears testimony to 
its continuance, even in the beginning of the 
ninth century ; for when Otgar, Archbishop of 
Mantz, wrote to him, asking for the body of 
some martyr, he answered that he and his 
predecessors had buried them all as soon as 
they found them in different churches; but 
then the Pontiff goes on so naturally to 
promise that the next which was found 
should be sent to him, that I think it im- 
possible to imagine that the Archbishop's 
request had been any thing strange and un- 
common. The answer seems rather to 
amount to nothing more than this, that he 


_ did not happen to have any relics by him at 
I have myself seen | 


that moment, which may well have happened, 


_ since Paschal I., who only preceded him by a 
opened in the Catacomb of S. Lorenzo ; one 


few years, is said to have removed from the 
Catacombs upwards of two thousand bodies, 
and to have deposited them all in the church 
of Sta. Prassede ; and considering the deserip- 
tion which Paul I. has left us of the general 
condition of these cemeteries, it is very pro- 
bable that Paschal I. may have exhausted 
some one cemetery which had recently been 
opened, and that the access to another was 
not yet perfectly free. Indeed, it is inere- 
dible that Gregory IV. should have been the 
first to depart from the ancient practice ; 
since Leo 1V., who succeeded only three years 
later, not only removed whole bodies, but 
even parts of bodies, from other churches to 
enrich the church of SS. Quattro Coronat: ; 
and we may be sure that this would not have 
been done until long after it bad ceased to be 
accounted a sacrilege to touch the body of a 
saint. 

The records of translations of relies from 
the Catacombs to various churches continue 
without interruption until the end of the 
twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth ceu- 
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tury, after which time they. cease for a space 
of two hundred years, until the reign of 
Martin V., in the year 1420, when they were 
again renewed; but during all this time, 
whether before or after this temporary sus- 
pension, it does not appear that the Cata- 
combs were kept habitually open for the 
purpose of extracting the relics ; nor were the 
excavations carried on, even after the return 
of the court from Avignon, at the expense of 
the Pontifical Government, but only renewed 
from time to time, according to the will of 
the Popes, or according to a permission 
granted by them to certain individuals who 
wished to obtain relics, and who were content 
to conduct the necessary excavations at their 
own expense. Thus Sixtus V., at the close 
of the sixteenth century, granted faculties for 
this purpose to Monsignor Minuzio di Mi- 
nuzzi, Archbishop of Zara, who removed the 
bodies of forty-six martyrs from the Cata- 
combs at St, Sebastian's to various churches 
in Bavaria. Clement VIII. gave a similar 
leave to the Spanish ambassador, and Gregory 
XV. to one of the Cardinals; and both these 
Pontiffs to P. Acquaviva and P, Vitelleschi, 
successively Generals of the Society of Jesus. 
This last permission did not extend beyond 
the Catacomb of Sta. Priscilla, the entrance 
to which was in a vineyard belonging to 
them, te. belonging to the Roman College ; 
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extracted to the Pope’s Sacristan, who de. 
tained a portion for the convenience of the 


| Pope, that he might always have wherewith 


to supply the frequent demands that were 
made upon him, this arrangement was y, 

soon altered, and a few of the Catacombs were 
assigned to that officer independently, Ac. 
cordingly, four or five excavators are employed 


_ by the sacristan, and twice that number } 


the Cardinal Vicar ; but the funds whieh are 
set apart for the purpose, and which are de. 
rived from fees received in the transaetion of 
particular branches of ecclesiastical business, 
are barely sufficient, I fear, to keep even this 
insignificant number in continual employ. 

A Curator of the Catacombs superintends 
the excavations, that is, he directs in which 
Catacomb, and in which part of it, the exca- 
vations are to be made; and about pnee a 
month the Cardinal’s deputy, the priest who 
presides over the relic-office in the Apolli- 
nare, proceeds to extract any bodies of mar- 
tyrs that may have been found. Of course it 
may sometimes happen that their labour has 
been altogether fruitless, or that they have 


_ only brought to light some chapel known to 
_ former antiquarians, but again lost and buried 


and in like manner all the licenses seem to | 


have been originally intended to be partial, 


if not in point of place, yet certainly in point | 
of time; though those to whom they were | 


granted did not always so consider them. 
Hence Paul V. found it necessary to revoke 


all past licenses, either of himself or of his | 


predecessors, that he might be able to com- 
mence de novo; and both he and Clement 
VIII. before him, as well as Urban VIII. and 
Clement IX. after him, were obliged to close 
up all the entrances of Catacombs not ac- 


tually in use, and to prohibit, under very | 
severe penalties, the extraction of relics with- | 


out any leave at all, which, as long as there | excavators proceed to open it; if the vess 


was no authority regularly engaged in an ac- 
tive superintendence of the cemeteries, was 
pretty sure to be of frequent recurrence. 

At length this last-named Pontiff, Clement 
IX., annulled all the faculties that had ever 
been given, whether to the Society of the Je- 
suits or to private individuals, intending to 
reserve the whole matter more immediately 
under his own hands, that is, under the care 
of the Church ; and this desire was at length 
accomplished by a decree of his successor, 
Clement X., bearing date, January 13, 1672, 
in which he places all the Catacombs under 
the charge of the Cardinal Vicar, with power 
to name a priest as his deputy. And the only 
change which has since been made, I think, is, 
that whereas at first the Cardinal Vicar was 
bound to exhibit all the relies that might be 


under fresh rubbish. Sometimes, however, 
they find two or three, or six or seven, or 
more, martyrs’ graves that have never been 
opened; in which case tbe priest comes on 
the appointed day, with any friends who may 
have received his permission, and with two or 
three of the excavators, to remove the bodies. 
As the little company move along the dark 
and narrow subterranean streets, they repeat 
together the Ze Deum, and other psalms, 
composed of verses that speak of the holy 
martyrs, of their sufferings and their tr- 
umphs, brought together from different parts 
of Holy Scripture, and the priest recites cer- 
tain appropriate prayers. When they have 
arrived at the grave, the priest having st 
tisfied himself of the genuineness of the sym- 
bol of martyrdom, whatever it may be, the 


stained with blood be there, they first remove 
this, which is too frequently broken in the 
operation, for it cannot be detached from the 
cement, and the cement in these places being 
hard as any rock, can only be broken with 
great violence ; they then remove the tiles or 
marble slab; and when this is done (often 4 
work of difficulty), the remains of some one 
or other of the noble army of martyrs © 
exposed to view, perhaps a perfect se 
perhaps a mere handful of dust ; but in él 


. few 
ease, whether the remains be many oF "” 


they are placed (together with the ampallt) 
in boxes provided for the purpose ; and p 

these boxes have been bound round with tape, 
and sealed with the Cardinal's seal, OT 
transferred in this condition to the reue- 


| ‘ 
' office, either at the Apollinare or a 
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Quirinal, according to the Catacombs from 
which they have been taken; and from hence 
they are distributed to every part of the 
world. 

Only one other particular remains to be 
mentioned, viz. the names that are sometimes 
given to these “unknown saints.” We have 
already said, that monuments with inscriptions 
are comparatively rare, and we have heard 
Prudentius complain, that the names of many 
of those who had sacrificed their lives for the 
faith were unknown even in his time; yet 
every one knows the impatience with which 
men bear ignorance of this kind; we are always 
anxious to give “a local habitation and a 
name” to objects towards which our affections 
are in any way excited; and this natural de- 
sire is both stronger in itself, and, moreover, 
is assisted by motives of convenience, in the 
particular case before us. The Church would 
not fail to commemorate a saint, of whose 
martyrdom she was assured, merely because 
she was ignorant of his name. She had never 
done so from the beginning: during the per- 
secution of Diocletian, as St. Felix was being 
led to execution beyond the gates of the city, 
a Christian came forward from among the 
crowd of bystanders, and embracing St. Felix, 
exclaimed, “I also obey the same laws; I 
worship the same Christ ;” they were im- 
mediately beheaded together ; and because 
nobody knew who he was, the Church has 
ever honoured his memory under the title of 
Adauctus, — “ quod sancto martyri Felici ad- 
auctus sit ad coronam ;” and under that name 
he still appears in the calendar on the 30th 
of August. Again, ignorance of the names of 
those four brothers, Severus, Severianus, Car- 
pophorus, and Victorinus, who suffered under 
the same persecution, did not prevent the 
Church from celebrating their victory; nor 
did it hinder Leo IV. from building the chureh 
which still remains to their honour under the 
title of the Quattro Coronati. 
ples of the same kind might be alleged to jus- 
tify the present practice of the Church, in 
allowing certain names to be assigned to those 
anonymous martyrs whose bodies are removed 
from the Catacombs; not peculiar names, be- 
longing to other saints, which might mislead 


people, and give occasion to great confusion, | 


but mere general and appellative names, such 
as might without impropriety be applied to 
all martyrs alike. 
ment 1X., and again by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, on 
June 23, 1670, in which they give, as a spe- 
cimen of the class of names which might be 


Other exam- | 
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sent you as full and particular an account as 
I could compile from the sources within my 
reach, of the Roman Catacombs from their 
first origin to the present day. The work 
has grown under my hands in a way which I 
was far from contemplating when I began ; 
but I hope that it has thereby been rendered 
more complete, and that it may have contri- 
buted something at least towards supplying 
that desideratum in English literature of which 
Catholics have hitherto had cause to com- 
plain.* We have seen the fossors engaged 
in excavating them, and the early Christians 
burying in them “ cum metu et lacrymis” (as 
one of their inscriptions testifies); we have 
studied the character of simplicity and meek- 
ness impressed upon their epitaphs, and the 
evangelical histories and doctrines which they 
illustrate by their architecture, their paint- 
ings, or their sculpture; we have followed 
St. Jerome and his companions in their visits 
of devotion to them on Sundays and _holi- 
days; we have watched the various Pontiffs 
removing the sacred treasures, of so many 
thousands of bodies of martyrs, from their 
plain and lowly shelves in these subterranean 
cemeteries to costly shrines and marble sar- 
cophagi under the high altars of our present 
churches; we have heard how they lay for 
a while neglected and forgotten, whilst the 
Popes, their natural protectors, were absent 
in a foreign land; and finally, we have seen 
them resuming their ancient importance in 
the eyes of the Christian world, and through 
the diligent and curious examination to which 
they have been subjected by a number of 
learned antiquaries, both Roman and others, 
rendering most valuable testimony to the suf- 
ferings of the ancient Church, and to the 
purity of her present faith. I cannot con- 
clude this interesting subject with more fitting 
words than those which are provided me in 
one of the beautiful prayers used by the 
Church whenever these cemeteries are visited 
for the purpose of translating the relics: 

“ Q Lord Jesus Christ, most glorious King 
of martyrs, and the Crown of all them that 
confess thee; who by the wonderful dispo- 
sition of thy providence hast vouchsafed to 
preserve in this place by thy holy Angels 
the sacred bodies of thy soldiers, who for 
thy faith and name have poured forth all 


their blood; and who hast set them as guards 


This was ordered by Cle- | 


used, the following examples: Victor, Justus, | 
Candidus, Felix, Pius, Adeodatus, Fortunatus, | 


Theophilus, Clemens, Maximus, and the like. 

And now I believe I have at length re- 
deemed the promise which I gave at the com- 
mencement of this series of letters; I have 


round the walls of this thy city, thy beloved 
Jerusalem, whilst their spirits in heaven never 
cease day and night to praise thy holy name; 


* See Dublin Review for January 1547. I wish to 
take this opportunity of mentioning that I had not heard 
of Dr. Rock's description of the ¢ atacombs, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Hierurgia, until these letters were nearly 
completed, and that circumstances have prevented me 


| from being able to study it, even after I was made aware 


of its existence. or 
“ -_ ‘ a sfactory ; 

means “ superficial and unsati 

in my first letter, L had applied to all English accounts 

of these interesting antiquities. 


lam told, however, that it is by no 
”* words which, 
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grant that, as we visit their sacred relics, so | livest and reignest with God the Father in the 


we may ever glory in their triumphs, and be 
preserved by their continual protection: who 


unity of the Holy Spirit, God for ever ang 
ever. Amen.” N, 








CARDINAL CAPACCINI. 


In our Number for February, we gave some 
interesting particulars of the public career of 
the distinguished scholar and diplomatist, the 
late Cardinal Capaccini. From a correspondent, 
who had frequent opportunities of meeting the 
late Cardinal in London, on his return from 
Lisbon to Rome, we have received the follow- 
ing additional information, which is not without 
its interest. 

Capaccini, while in London, formed a sincere 
attachment to the late Right Rev. Dr. Grif- 
fiths, at whose house he dined every day 
during his last visit to our metropolis. His 
health was then fast decaying, and he conse- 
quently found himself unequal to the fatigue 
of meeting company. His society was eagerly 
sought for in London, by ambassadors and by 
the learned, but his previous engagement with 
the Bishop was always his excuse when invited 
by others. 

It need not be added that he delighted and 
entertained, by his learned and_ instructing 
conversation, all who had the happiness to 
meet him at the house of the Bishop. In 
return, he was wont to repeat that he should 
ever look back to the evenings that he had 
passed with the Vicar Apostolic of London, 
and those of his clergy whom he had met, as 
amongst the happiest hours of his life. It was 
on one of these evenings that he related to our 
correspondent the whole of his public life, 
and concluded his narration in his playful 
manner, saying, “Ecco la mia confessione gene- 
rale: what penance I shall have to perform, 
only God can tell.” 

The general features of his “ confession” 
were, of course, the same as those which we 
have given in our former Number. But we 
can add a few traits, which have not, perhaps, 
hitherto been presented to the public. We 


have recently become acquainted, in the life | of Europe. Was my first appointment one 


of Cardinal Odescalchi, and in our account of 
the celebrated Padre De Vico, with the holy 
Monsignor Strambi, a religious of the Order 
of the Passionists, and Bishop of Macerata. 
He it was, who, when consulted by the saintly 
Cardinal, declared with a confidence that could 
leave no room for doubt, that his elevation to 
the Archbishopric of Ferrara, and to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, should be no impediments, 
how ever yreat they might appear at the time, 
to his vocation to the Society of Jesus. The 
world knows the result. It was Monsignor 
Strambi who foresaw and foretold the great 
fame of the young De Vico, whose career on 


iis .] , ‘ 
earth was short, but, as the world also knows. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


though short yet brilliant. “ At this time,” 
said Capaccini, “ my spiritual director was Mon. 
signor Strambi. One day, after I had left the 
confessional, he called me back, and said, 
‘ Capaccini, tell me why you give so much of 


_ your time to the study of mathematics. (Can 


you not find some other more ecclesiastical 
pursuit?’ I answered, ‘ Father, in these times 
of revolution and disorder, I must do what 
I can; I have no ecclesiastical duties, and | 
must therefore use those talents with which 
God has blessed me, for my subsistence.’ ‘Pro. 
mise me, then,’ said the Bishop, ‘that if the 
Holy Father should require your services, you 
will abandon your mathematics and obey his 


call.” This was a trial, for [loved my studies, 


and little could I imagine my services being 
needed by the Holy Father. ‘ You hesitate. 
If you refuse me, you must find another diree- 
tor.” In these words was involved a threat, a 


_ repetition of which I could not have borne, for 


I should have been willing to endure any saeri- 


| fice rather than lose my beloved spiritual fa- 








ther. I therefore gave him my word, the more 
willingly, as I could not imagine that the Holy 
Father would ever require or demand my poor 
services. Time rolled on, developing strange 
events in its daily course. I found myself at 
Naples in the capacity of royal astronomer. 
But I could see that the government of Murat 
was not to be of long continuance. I there- 
fore asked permission to go to Rome during 
the vacation. I there presented myself to Car- 
dinal Litta, who introduced me to Cardinal 
Consalvi, from whom I received an appoint- 
ment in the office of the Secretary of State. 
That is nearly thirty years ago, and from that 
day to this I have not ceased to serve the Holy 
Fathers, Pius VII., Leo XII. Pius VIIL, 
and Gregory XVI., in nearly every country 


amongst the many chances of the 7 
was Monsignor Strambi a prophet ? I am no 


returning to Rome, and, they tell me, to be 


| Holy See to receive his abjuration © 


made a Cardinal, certainly to die. J _ 
willingly dispense with the dignity — r 
for me, but I pray that I may be prep 
meet my God.” od the 
While Monsignor Capaccini was < his 
Hague, an event occurred in whic ni 
straightforward manner of acting Was oa 
fested. “ There was a French Bishop, @ a 
ber of the Petite Eglise, dying. - Gos 
pressed a wish to be reconciled to the 
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of the sect to which he had so long attached 
himself, and his profession of faith. I went in 
full state, for I was determined to make the 
affair as solemn as possible. I had with me a 
form of the profession of faith which the dying 
Bishop was to read and sign. I presented it 
to him; he read it, and wished to reason upon 
some parts of it. I refused to enter into any 


discussion, for I declared myself incapable of | 


doing so. I said, ‘ Monseigneur, you are a 
learned theologian, and I am a diplomatist, we 


4 


| should not, therefore, be equals in this discus- 


| sion. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


I have received this document from the 
Holy See, which you must read and sign.’ The 
discussion might have continued to the hour 
of the poor man’s death, for he was very old 
and captious. He signed the formula, and 
made his peace with the Church, and I trust 
with God.” 

We might relate other anecdotes of this 


great and good man, but let these suffice for 
the present. 








Reviews. 


PROTESTANT VIEWS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord \ ritual vision, face to face, and perceive and 


Jesus Christ, in its relation to Mankind and | comprehend in the ineffable 


to the Church. By Robert Isaac Wilber- 

force, A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding 

of York. London, Murray. 
A BRIEF sentence is sufficient to describe the 
creed of the vast majority of that portion of 
the Protestant world which professes to re- 
ceive the doctrine of the Divinity: of our 
Blessed Lord. They do not believe in his 
true divinity while He was upon earth, nor in 
his true humanity now that He is in heaven. 
In how many ways they prove that this is the 
actual nature of their opinions, we shall en- 
deavour to shew in the sequel, preferring to 
commence the remarks we have to offer upon 


of God all creatures which exist. 


light of the glory 
This is 

what is termed the beatific vision. It is that 
| to which every pious Christian will attain in 
| heaven, and which will constitute his unspeak- 
| able reward throughout eternity. Its sub- 
| limity, its splendour, its sweetness, no tongue 
can describe, as no faculties can conceive it, 
until it is actually bestowed upon them. At 
present we only know of its existence; we de- 
scribe it; we paint this and that feature of its 
perfection; but to enter into the fulness of its 
delight, and to contemplate the inexhaustible 
loveliness of its beauty, is by the very nature 





the subject by a statement of the cause which | 


lies at the root of these often unconscious 
heresies; and we very earnestly invite the at- 
tention of our non-Catholic readers to con- 
sider whether the exposition thus furnished of 


the real source of the popular errors and un- | 


belief of the day is not in truth unanswerable. 


testant mind labours under an unceasing ten- 
dency to go astray upor the momentous doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, because it has not 
received from Almighty God that one peculiar 
gift which alone can enable it to behold with 
the eye of the mind the invisible realities of 
the Christian revelation. The Protestant, 
whatever his attainments, whatever his views, 
whatever his personal sincerity and piety, does 
not possess the gift of divine faith. 

We shall make our meaning more clear, if 
we briefly describe the modes of thought in 
which a created intelligence can be occupied 
upon heavenly things. Of these modes of 
thought (so to call them), Catholic theology 
distinguishes five different kinds, each essen- 
tially distinet from the rest, but each unques- 
tionably possible both to the angelic and to 
the human mind. 

1. Both angels and men can, if so endowed 
by the almighty power of God, behold the 


Divine Essence by a direct and immediate spi- | 


of the case denied to us while we remain in 
our present condition of existence. 

This species of the knowledge of God is 
essentially a supernatural knowledge. By this 
is meant, that it is a mode of thought to which 
the powers of the mind are in their very nature 
unequal. It is not a consequence of the fall 


of man, nor does it result from the circum- 
In a word, it may be stated that the Pro- | 


stance that we inhabit a mortal, or even an 
immortal, body. It is by nature denied as 
much to angels as to men. The cherubim and 
seraphim, whose very spirit is the fire of divine 
love, do not behold the Essence of God by 
any of those powers which belong to them by 
the law of their creation. The sight of the 
Divinity is as supernatural in them as in the 
feeblest intelligence that ever sprung from the 
offspring of Adam. All actions are super- 
natural to any creature, however exalted be 
its nature, to which that nature, even in its 
highest possible perfection, is in itself incom- 
petent. And such is that vision of the Eternal 
One, to which He predestines his elect. It 
cannot either be known, comprehended, de- 
sired, or attained, without a supernatural reve- 
lation and a supernatural influence upon the 
mind. The state in which a created intelli- 
gence is gifted with this vision, is further sup- 
posed to be that which St. Paul calls the third 
heaven. 





2. Inferior to this mode of the knowledge 
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of God is that state which is termed intuition. | information which enters it by the ording 


By this the creature beholds God in all things, 
and all things as the work of God and in im- 
mediate connexion with his attributes, in all 
the clearness, the systematic beauty, the fault- 
less correctness, which truly belong to the 
works of the Divinity. It knows not weari- 
ness, it knows not pain, it knows not the limits 
which present time and space impose upon the 
understandings of men. ‘To fallen man, un- 
renewed by grace, its full glory and perfec- 
tions are incomprehensible, though he may in 
his measure yearn for its happiness, and catch 
glimpses of its marvellous wonders. ‘To the 
Christian saint, on the other hand, it appears 
inadequate to the satisfaction of all his desires, 
because he is already in a supernatural state, 
of which one of the results is, that he can know 
no perfect rest for his soul, except in the im- 
mediate presence of his God, and in the con- 
templation and love of his ineffable glories, 
face to face. 

3. Man, though fallen from that state in 
which he was perfect according to his nature, 
is yet capable of knowing God in another way, 
by the mere force of the faculties which yet 
remain to him. Though he cannot loye God 
or acceptably serve Him without the special 
influence of the Holy Ghost, he can, simply by 
the use of his reason, learn that there is a God, 
that He is great, mighty, terrible, wise. By 
analogy, by arguing from the facts of the uni- 
verse, from the laws of society, and from his 
own consciousness, he can construct a science 
of natural theology, and anticipate in some 
slight degree the teaching of positive reve- 
lation. All this he can accomplish simply in 
the way of systematic study, just as he learns 
the existence of any of the laws of nature or 
the doctrines of political economy. Such a 
knowledge of the Almighty is a branch of that 
far-extending system of philosophy, which re- 
sults from the meditations and reasonings of 
men of deep thoughts and learned research. 

4. There is a mode of knowing God, which, 
though distinct from the beatific vision, is yet 
as truly and necessarily a supernatural state. 
It is produced by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mind, giving birth to a certain 
peculiar faculty, which, without attaining to 
the knowledge of intuition, is yet different in 
hind from the purely reasoning knowledge 
which we have just described. By intuition 


tions, without depending upon proofs or argu- 
ments; by reason it understands, believes, and 
admires certain truths concerning God, argu- 
ing from cause to effect, and the like. But by 
this fourth species of perception it contem- 
plates not merely truths regarding God, but 
God himself. It does not behold Him face 
to face, as in the beatific vision. nor is it in- 
dependent of proofs, verbal revelations, reflec- 
tions, and so forth, as in the work of in- 
tuition; on the contrary, it is based upon 





channels of man’s intellect, though it exere; 

a power to which that intellect, in its fall ana 
in its nature, is eternally unequal. This gift 
from God is Christian faith. It is q new 
faculty, wrought in the mind by the power of 
grace, by which our whole being grasps the 
statements which revelation presents to us, 
accepts them as indubitably true, submits itself 
to them as by a kind of law of logical neces. 
sity, and instantly passing on from the doc. 
trinal statements to the invisible things which 
are defined, contemplates these things as actual, 
existing realities, and not as mere thoughts, 
views, opinions, theories, or possibilities. When 
we have once received this gift, the facts of 
the invisible world, presented to it by the word 
of God, take their immediate place in our 
moral and intellectual being ; we turn to them, 
and look at them, and reason upon them, and 
investigate their depths and their manifesta- 
tions; just as by the natural powers of the 
mind, aided by the senses, we view and reason 
upon the visible universe, our friends and con- 
panions, and all the characteristics of human 
passion, thought, and feeling. 

Thus faith does for the Christian in divine 
things, what reason and the senses alone are 
sufficient to do for man in natural things. By 
our inborn powers, we are enabled to regard 
this world and its inhabitants, not merely as 
ideas, doctrines, or hypothetical possibilities, 
but as realities. By faith, the Christian, in 
like manner, not only knows that there is a 
God, a heaven, a hell, and that the dogmas of 
Christianity are ¢rue, because God has revealed 
them ;—he is enabled to go further than this: 
these doctrines, when once made known from 
without, are to him as present, though unseen, 
realities, as a child is a reality to its parent, ora 
house is a reality to those who inhabit it 

5. Lastly, from this regenerate state flows a 
species of intellectual action, which is possibly 
not so much a distinct mode of operation, as 
an employment of the natural powers of the 
mind under the enlightening influence of di- 
vine faith. It may be said, that by faith itself, 
considered in its strictest sense, we apprehend 
and contemplate those statements alone whieh 
are presented for our reception by God, through 
an inspired authority, just so far as they are 
defined and developed. Faith, in its simplest 


: action, does not go further than the definite 
the intelligence knows God and his perfec- | 


dogmatic teaching which is proffered to It by 
a competent authority. Yet it 1s manifest, 
that the logical deductions from any doctrin 
truth are almost boundless in their variety 
combinations. “Jesus is the Et 

God ;” —what a very universe of truths 4 
follow from that simple, awful statement ! 
a humble soul may embrace this truth os 
the very purest and most profound fa a 
not deduce from it any more conseque? 
than this, that Jesus is to be loved, served, 
honoured, as very God. Nevertheless, ™ 
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truth is wrapped up the whole mystery of all 
creation. It is imagined by men of deep phy- 
sical learning, that there exists in the visible 
earth and heaven some one hidden, funda- 
mental, all-powerful element of action, —whe- 
ther it be the electric fluid, or some similar 
and as yet undiscovered power,—which, in its 
multiform operations, is the cause, under God, 
of all that is, both in the firmament above us, 
and in the earth beneath our feet, and within 
our own mysterious frames. He that should 
once discern the existence, and know the laws 
of action of this mighty power, would be able, 
by the mere force of calculation, could he live 
and study long enough, to perceive why every 
atom of matter is where it is, and acts as it 
acts, throughout the boundless fields of ma- 
terial being. And such, though in an infinitely 
more exalted degree, is that knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son of the living God, 
which is possessed by the human intelligence 
when enlightened and strengthened by the gift 
of faith: it is the key to the knowledge of all 
the moral and intellectual universe. And it 
is the office of that species of mental operation 
which we are now describing, to dwell upon 
this great fundamental verity, and upon the 
whole deposit of doctrine which was originally 
revealed by our Lord and his Apostles; and 
to draw forth, as time goes on and necessities 
require, the logical consequences, both of belief 
and of devotion, which are really contained in 
the original truths themselves, though at first 
they might have been hidden even to the most 
devout of souls. It is thus, not only that the 
private Christian increases in the knowledge 
of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, but that 
the Church herself adds to the number of her 
dogmatic statements, without in reality adding 
one iota to the original revelation which she 
received, 

By these processes, then, do created intelli- 
gences hold communion with the omnipotent 
Source of their being, and ascend towards 
that fount of bliss and truth which was from 
the beginning designed to be their ultimate 


destiny, and the reward of their accomplish- | 


ment of the end of their being, during their 
inferior and probationary state. To recapitu- 
late them briefly, they ave as follows: 1. There 
is the beatific vision, in which the spirit, freed 
from every stain of sin, and under the imme- 
diate influence of Divinity itself, beholds God 
face to face, and, beholding God, beholds also 
the works of his hands in Him. 2. There is 
the power of intuition, by which the angels, 
and man before his fall, behold God, not face 
to face, but yet without depending upon rea- 
sonings or proofs of any description for their 
knowledge and consciousness of his presence 
and perfections. 3. There is the state of na- 
tural knowledge, which results from thought 
and study, and by which the intellect of man, 
though fallen, can attain to some faint idea of 
the nature and attributes of the Almighty, by 


| 
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| 





reasoning alone, without the aid of grace. 4. 
There is the power of faith, which is a direct 
gift to the soul, resulting from the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, by which the mind accepts, 
comprehends, and realises those revealed truths 
which inspiration holds out to its belief. And 
5. There is that capacity for entering deeper 
into revealed doctrines, and for comprehending 
them and all their parts and consequences 
with ever-increasing accuracy, which results 
from the operation of the natural faculties of 
the mind, guided, vivified, and controlled by 
divine faith. By one or more of these intel- 
lectual processes must every created being, 
whether man or angel, approach and contem- 
plate the almighty God. 

From this general statement, we now pro- 
ceed to the application of that particular por- 
tion of it which touches upon our immediate 
subject. In what sense, and in what degree, 
is it in the power of those who are not Catho- 
lies to employ those modes of thought of which 
the possession of the gift of faith is the neces- 
sary condition? How overwhelmingly impor- 
tant is the reply to this question, the simplest 
understanding may perceive. Yet,—most won- 
derful to tell,—if there is any one indubitable 
fact in the history of the controversies of our 
day, there is scarcely one Protestant in a thou- 
sand who has ever even heard or thought of 
these distinct operations of the soul, with any 
practical application to the questions which he 
argues. Rash, hasty, and superficial as are 
the ordinary reflections of man, in no one in- 
stance is their superficial character so start- 
lingly palpable as in this extraordinary forget- 
fulness of the one most momentous, most fun- 
damental point which is involved in the great 
question between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. The Catholic Church avers that she is 
in possession of a certain definite spiritual 
faculty, which enables her to hold and live 
upon the true doctrines of revelation ; and she 
asserts that the one great source of Protestant 
error is the absence of thig gift in Protest- 
ants. Yet is this elementary Vifference hardly 
ever brought forward into disxussion ; and it 
is not too much to allege, that \here are pro- 
bably not fifty, perhaps not twdyty, perhaps 
not ten, of the most religious ant thoughtful 
Protestants, who are aware that suth a ques- 
tion really exists, or who have attempted to 
consider its bearings on their own belief and 
personal conduct. Even where, as in the case 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce, an attempt 1s 
made to rise above the miserable word-splitting 
and formalism of sectarianism, and to grasp 
truth as it is, in its unity and in its scientific 
organisation, there is ever to be discerned a 
painful vagueness of idea, a ceaseless oscilla- 
tion between words and ideas, and an inability 
to penetrate into the depths of revelation, 
which too plainly indicate the powerlessness 
of the Protestant intelligence to grapple with 
the mystery of faith, or to see into its own 
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of God is that state which is termed intuition. 
By this the creature beholds God in all things, 
and all things as the work of God and in im- 
mediate connexion with his attributes, in all 
the clearness, the systematic beauty, the fault- 
less correctness, which truly belong to the 
works of the Divinity. It knows not weari- 
ness, it knows not pain, it knows not the limits 
which present time and space impose upon the 
understandings of men. ‘To fallen man, un- 
renewed by grace, its full glory and perfec- 
tions are incomprehensible, though he may in 
his measure yearn for its happiness, and catch 
glimpses of its marvellous wonders. To the 
Christian saint, on the other hand, it appears 
inadequate to the satisfaction of all his desires, 
because he is already in a supernatural state, 
of which one of the results is, that he can know 
no perfect rest for his soul, except in the im- 
mediate presence of his God, and in the con- 
templation and love of his ineffable glories, 
face to face. 

3. Man, though fallen from that state in 
which he was perfect according to his nature, 
is yet capable of knowing God in another way, 
by the mere force of the faculties which yet 
remain to him. Though he cannot loye God 
or acceptably serve Him without the special 
influence of the Holy Ghost, he can, simply by 
the use of his reason, learn that there is a God, 
that He is great, mighty, terrible, wise. By 
analogy, by arguing from the facts of the uni- 
verse, from the laws of society, and from his 
own consciousness, he can construct a science 
of natural theology, and anticipate in some 
slight degree the teaching of positive reve- 
lation. All this he can accomplish simply in 
the way of systematic study, just as he learns 
the existence of any of the laws of nature or 
the doctrines of political economy. Such a 
knowledge of the Almighty is a branch of that 
far-extending system of philosophy, which re- 
sults from the meditations and reasonings of 
men of deep thoughts and learned research. 

4. There is a mode of knowing God, which, 
though distinct from the beatific vision, is yet 
as truly and necessarily a supernatural state. 
It is produced by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mind, giving birth to a certain 
peculiar faculty, which, without attaining to 
the knowledge of intuition, is yet different in 
tind from the purely reasoning knowledge 
which we have just described. By intuition 
the intelligence knows God and his perfec- 
tions, without depending upon proofs or argu- 
ments; by reason it understands, believes, and 
admires certain truths concerning God, argu- 
ing from cause to effect, and the like. But by 
this fourth species of perception it contem- 
plates not merely truths regarding God, but 
God himself. It does not behold Him face 
to face, as in the beatific vision, nor is it in- 
dependent of proofs, verbal revelations, reflec- 
tions, and so forth, as in the work of in- 
tuition; on the contrary, it is based upon 
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information which enters it by the 
channels of man’s intellect, though it CXETCises 
a power to which that intellect, in its fajj and 
in its nature, is eternally unequal. This gift 
from God is Christian faith. It is q new 
faculty, wrought in the mind by the power of 
grace, by which our whole being grasps the 
statements which revelation presents to us, 
accepts them as indubitably true, submits itself 
to them as by a kind of law of logical neces. 
sity, and instantly passing on from the doc. 
trinal statements to the invisible things which 
are defined, contemplates these things as actual, 
existing realities, and not as mere thoughts, 
views, opinions, theories, or possibilities. When 
we have once received this gift, the faets of 
the invisible world, presented to it by the word 
of God, take their immediate place in our 
moral and intellectual being ; we turn to them, 
and look at them, and reason upon them, and 
investigate their depths and their manifesta 
tions; just as by the natural powers of the 
mind, aided by the senses, we view and reason 
upon the visible universe, our friends and com- 
panions, and all the characteristics of human 
passion, thought, and feeling. 

Thus faith does for the Christian in divine 
things, what reason and the senses alone are 
sufficient to do for man in natural things. By 
our inborn powers, we are enabled to regard 
this world and its inhabitants, not merely as 
ideas, doctrines, or hypothetical possibilities, 
but as realities. By faith, the Christian, in 
like manner, not only knows that there is a 
God, a heaven, a hell, and that the dogmas of 
Christianity are ¢rue, because God has revealed 
them ;—he is enabled to go further than this: 
these doctrines, when once made known from 
without, are to him as present, though unseen, 
realities, as a child is a reality to its parent, or 4 
house is a reality to those who inhabit it 

5. Lastly, from this regenerate state flows 
species of intellectual action, whieh is possibly 
not so much a distinet mode of operation, a 
an employment of the natural powers of the 
mind under the enlightening influence of di- 


| vine faith. It may be said, that by faith itself, 


considered in its strictest sense, we apprehend 
and contemplate those statements alone whieh 
are presented for our reception by God, through 
an inspired authority, just so far as they ar 
defined and developed. Faith, in its simples 
action, does not go further than the ee 
dogmatic teaching which is proffered to - ’ 
a competent authority. Yet it 1s maniiest 
that the logical deductions from any doe 
truth are almost boundless in their variety 
combinations. “Jesus is the Et 

God ;” —what a very universe of truths Ya 
follow from that simple, awful statement ! 
a humble soul may embrace this truth por 
the very purest and most profound fa 

not deduce from it any more conseq! 
than this, that Jesus is to be loved, served, 
honoured, as very God. Nevertheless, 
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truth is wrapped up the whole mystery of all 
creation. It is imagined by men of deep phy- 
sical learning, that there exists in the visible 
earth and heaven some one hidden, funda- 
mental, all-powerful element of action, —whe- 
ther it be the electric fluid, or some similar 
and as yet undiscovered power,—which, in its 
multiform operations, is the cause, under God, 
of all that is, both in the firmament above us, 
and in the earth beneath our feet, and within 
our own mysterious frames. He that should 
once discern the existence, and know the laws 
of action of this mighty power, would be able, 
by the mere force of calculation, could he live 
and study long enough, to perceive why every 
atom of matter is where it is, and acts as it 
acts, throughout the boundless fields of ma- 
terial being. And such, though in an infinitely 
more exalted degree, is that knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son of the living God, 
which is possessed by the human intelligence 
when enlightened and strengthened by the gift 
of faith: it is the key to the knowledge of all 
the moral and intellectual universe. And it 
is the office of that species of mental operation 
which we are now describing, to dwell upon 
this great fundamental verity, and upon the 
whole deposit of doctrine which was originally 
revealed by our Lord and his Apostles; and 
to draw forth, as time goes on and necessities 
require, the logical consequences, both of belief 
and of devotion, which are really contained in 
the original truths themselves, though at first 
they might have been hidden even to the most 
devout of souls. It is thus, not only that the 
private Christian increases in the knowledge 
of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, but that 
the Church herself adds to the number of her 
dogmatic statements, without in reality adding 
one iota to the original revelation which she 
received, 

By these processes, then, do created intelli- 
gences hold communion with the omnipotent 
Source of their being, and ascend towards 
that fount of bliss and truth which was from 
the beginning desigued to be their ultimate 
destiny, and the reward of their accomplish- 
ment of the end of their being, during their 
inferior and probationary state. To recapitu- 
late them briefly, they ave as follows: 1. There 
is the beatific vision, in which the spirit, freed 
from every stain of sin, and under the imme- 
diate influence of Divinity itself, beholds God 
face to face, and, beholding God, beholds also 
the works of his hands in Him. 2. There is 
the power of intuition, by which the angels, 
and man before his fall, behold God, not face 
to face, but yet without depending upon rea- 
sonings or proofs of any description for their 
knowledge and consciousness of his presence 
and perfections. 3. There is the state of na- 
tural knowledge, which results from thought 
and study, and by which the intellect of man, 
though fallen, can attain to some faint idea of 
the nature and attributes of the Almighty, by 
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reasoning alone, without the aid of grace. 4, 
There is the power of faith, which is a direct 
gift to the soul, resulting from the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, by which the mind accepts, 
comprehends, and realises those revealed truths 
which inspiration holds out to its belief. And 
5. There is that capacity for entering deeper 
into revealed doctrines, and for comprehending 
them and all their parts and consequences 
with ever-increasing accuracy, which results 
from the operation of the natural faculties of 
the mind, guided, vivified, and controlled by 
divine faith. By one or more of these intel- 
lectual processes must every created being, 
whether man or angel, approach and contem- 
plate the almighty God. 

From this general statement, we now pro- 
ceed to the application of that particular por- 
tion of it which touches upon our immediate 
subject. In what sense, and in what degree, 
is it in the power of those who are not Catho- 
lies to employ those modes of thought of which 
the possession of the gift of faith is the neces- 
sary condition? How overwhelmingly impor- 
tant is the reply to this question, the simplest 
understanding may perceive. Yet,—most won- 
derful to tell,—if there is any one indubitable 
fact in the history of the controversies of our 
day, there is scarcely one Protestant in a thou- 
sand who has ever even heard or thought of 
these distinct operations of the soul, with any 
practical application to the questions which he 
argues. Rash, hasty, and superficial as are 
the ordinary reflections of man, in no one in- 
stance is their superficial character so start- 
lingly palpable as in this extraordinary forget- 
fulness of the one most momentous, most fun- 
damental point which is involved in the great 
question between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. The Catholic Church avers that she is 
in possession of a certain definite spiritual 
faculty, which enables her to hold and live 
upon the true doctrines of revelation ; and she 
asserts that the one great source of Protestant 
error is the absence of this gift in Protest- 
ants. Yet is this elementary difference hardly 
ever brought forward into discussion ; and it 
is not too much to allege, that there are pro- 
bably not fifty, perhaps not twenty, perhaps 
not ten, of the most religious and thoughtful 
Protestants, who are aware that such a ques- 
tion really exists, or who have attempted to 
consider its bearings on their own belief and 
personal conduct. Even where, as in the case 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce, an attempt is 
made to rise above the miserable word-splitting 
and formalism of sectarianism, and to grasp 
truth as it is, in its unity and in its scientific 
organisation, there is ever to be discerned a 
painful vagueness of idea, a ceaseless oscilla- 
tion between words and ideas, and an inability 
to penetrate into the depths of revelation, 
which too plainly indicate the powerlessness 
of the Protestant intelligence to grapple with 
the mystery of faith, or to see into its own 
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heart, and discern the disease which preys upon 
its vitals. The passage which we quote Is a 
remarkable illustration of this striking mistiness 
of thought, inaccuracy of expression, and dis- 
tressing powerlessness of the striving soul. 

‘* Revelation,’’ writes Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
‘through the mysterious communication of God's 
Spirit, brings the mind into the same immediate con- 
tact with things unseen, which we have with things 
visible through the organs of the body. Thus is the 
inner man endowed with the gift of intuition. So was 
St. Paul ‘caught up into the third heaven, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it was not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ Thus St. John the Divine saw a door opened 
into heaven. For our Lord’s promise was, that the 
Spirit of Truth should guide his disciples ‘into all 
truth :’ ‘ He will shew you things to come.’ Truth, 
therefore, properly speaking, belongs to a system or 
book—Inspiration to its teacher or author. And thus 
possessing ‘ the mind of Christ,’ the holy Apostles had 
that complete insight into the unseen world, which 
enabled them to comprehend the relations of things, 
as fully as their individual nature. But it was other- 
wise, when the truths which they had held in the earthen 
vessels of perishable mortality were handed over to their 
successors. To pass from St Paul to Clement, or to 
Ignatius from his master St. John, is to descend at a 
step to earthly ground from heavenly. The detached 
writings of the Apostles and Evangelists were in men’s 
hands, but the pregnant relations which their inspired 
sayings revealed were but imperfectly apprehended. 
The simple facts, indeed, are there : Christ is worship- 
ped, his sacrifice is the sole ground of pardon, union 
with Him is the only means of grace, the nature and 
offices of the Third Person in the Blessed Trinity are 








recognised, but the rich exuberance of those whose eyes | 


were opened is departed, It was only by gradual steps 
that the Christian mind gained such practical mastery 
over its spiritual inheritance, that there arose an Atha- 
nasius to contend for ‘the proportion of faith,’ and an 
Augustin to be its exponent. Why it did not please 
God that the full gifts of the Apostles were continued 


to their successors, it is not for us to say. But it is | 


plain that the Christian community grew from an infant 
to a mature state; that the truths, which from the first 
it firmly held, assumed an ever-increasing consequence 
and meaning, as discerned by its various generations ; 
that the mind of the Church appeared to advance to- 


wards ‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of | 


Christ ;’ and that the course which it has pleased God 
to adopt respecting natural knowledge and individual 
minds, was not abandoned in the case of that collective 
body, which was divinely instructed... . . Hence the 
numerous heresies which sprung up in the early age of 
the Church, among those who had the letter of Scrip- 
ture in their hands ; and hence, likewise, the incapacity 
of entering into Gospel truth, so often visible in those 
who have been brought up inerror. These things shew 
us the infinite importance of that gradual schooling of 
the Christian community in the truths of the Gospel, 
which was completed by the publication and general re- 
ception of the creeds. The mere publication of these 
documents, indeed, had been little, but they were not 
published till every statement which they contain had 
first been verified ; till the various relations of each had 
been appreciated ; till all had been shewn to stand in 
reality on scriptural authority; till the Christian mind 
had been prepared by the teaching of the Holy Ghost 
for their reception; and thus, till a foundation had 
been laid at once in man’s nature and God's truth, on 


which stands the accumulated weight of our present 
Christianity.”’ 


What passage like this could be named in 
the works of any Catholic theologian who ever 
lived? The reader who is in the slightest 
degree familiar with Catholic divinity will feel 


the contrast before he has read two consecutive 
sentences. Excellent as are the Archdeacon’s 
intentions, earnest as he is to uphold the Dj. 
vinity of our Lord, and correct as are his ideas 
to a certain extent, we cannot but perceive 

’ 
that when he would. systematise, or analyse 
or seek for the hidden relationships of various 
doctrines, or unfold the workings of the inward 
life of the Church, or expound the operations 
of the Holy Ghost, or of the regenerate soul 
of man, he is like an infant sporting with the 
armour of a warrior; the more frequent are 
the glimpses that he catches of individual 
truths, the more manifest is his inability to 
grasp and master them; the more earnestly 
he strives fo see, the more dense appears the 
mist which enshrouds his eyes. 

But why is this? Why is it, that when we 
pass from reading the Holy Scriptures to the 
writings of the Fathers, or of modern Catholic 
theologians, we perceive ever one unchanging 
mastery over the real subjects in discussion, 
and in the midst of many changes of phrase- 
ology, and of various degrees of development, 
discern an identity of thought, and a power 
of treating upon religious doctrines as actual 
realities; while the contrast between Scripture 
and a Protestant theological treatise, or be- 
tween the Fathers and the best Protestant 
divines, stands out in the most striking colours, 
and betrays the fact, that the authors whom 
we are comparing are unquestionably in dif- 
ferent mental conditions, and possess different 
capacities for the investigation of spiritual mys- 
teries? It is because the Protestant is not ia 
possession of that inward gift which, enavles 
him to treat upon the truths of revelzuon as 
realities, and not merely as ideas, definitions, 
and probabilities. Whatever may be the gifts 
which the goodness of God has bestowed upon 
him, it has not granted that fulness of indwell- 
ing grace which opens the eye of the soul to 
the unseen realities of the world of spirits. 

In what condition, then, is the conscientious 
Protestant, whether of the Church of England 
or of any of those divisions who baptise their 
children with a valid baptism ? By what mode 
of operation does he investigate the doctrines 
of Christianity, and contemplate the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven? His circumstances 
are these :—in his infancy he is baptised, an 
supposing his baptism to be duly performed, 
he is thereby regenerated, and made a member 
of Christ and of the Catholic Church. If he 
die in his infancy, he is made partaker of the 
fulness of the joys of the blessed; he ener 
upon the beatific vision of his God and Saviour 
and is thus brought to that glorious state to 


_ which almighty power and love have “—_ 
_ every intelligent creature which does not I 


trate the end of its being; and in common wi 
all the Saints, he waits in hope for the resut- 
rection of the body. But if he lives pon 
the period of irresponsible infancy, and ente 


| upon that responsible life for whose sp!" 
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support Jesus Christ has appointed certain fur- 
ther sacraments, the administration of which 
He has confided to his one, undivided, Catho- 
lie Church, it follows that we must expect to 
see the blessings which baptism conveyed to 
the infant gradually become diminished, or 
wholly extinct, in the adult. The conditions 
to which God has attached the performance of 
his promises not being fulfilled, we cannot 
look for the fruits of the mature Christian life 
beyond the bounds of that communion which 
alone performs those conditions. Hence that 
strange, sad, and awful contrast which we dis- 
cern between the Protestant child and the Pro- 
testant adult, and which presents so incompre- 
hensible a mystery to thoughtful Protestants 
themselves. No one can have noticed the 
spiritual growth of a young Protestant child 
without perceiving that it is endowed with gifts 
which are utterly lost to its parents and elders. 
The father is staggered, and almost dismayed, 
at the vividness and objective reality of his 
child’s religious perceptions; it has a power of 
realising what it is taught, and a strength of 
faith in the invisible, which to his bitter sor- 
row he knows is not shared by himself, and 
which he knows is not shared by any grown-up 
persons with whom he associates. 

As time goes on, and the seasons for con- 
fession, communion, and confirmation pass by, 
and bring not their blessed fruits to the young 
heart, now pressed on all sides by the snares 
of the world and the devil, and incited to every 
forbidden pleasure by its own corrupt nature, 
the infant Catholic Christian gradually merges 
into the mere devotee of this sinful state of 
existence, or continues to prosecute a con- 
scientious struggle against temptation, with 
fearful odds against his ultimate success. ‘The 
bright light that was kindled in his infant soul 
when the Eternal Spirit first entered into its 
depths, has waxed flickering and dim; clouds 
and darkness thicken around him; the wild 
storms of passion rage; he has none to guide 
him with unfaltering step; no authority to 
which his common sense tells him that he can 
reasonably yield, as to an infallible teacher ; 
he looks, and there is none to help him; and 
well is it for his eternal fate if he give not up 
the hopeless struggle in despair, and blind his 
eyes to eternity because he cannot pierce into 
its gloom with the sight of faith, and yield 
himself a willing slave to man, to Satan, and 
to himself. We would not seek to lift the veil 
yet further. God alone knows all that passes 
in the inmost depths of the pious separatist 
soul. He alone, who in his inscrutable wisdom 
has placed it in a state in which it is often 
morally impossible that it should know the 
truth, or seek for the fulness of grace where 
He has promised to bestow it,—He alone can 
tell what account He will take in the end, of 
the pangs, the fears, the strivings, the prayers, 
the tears, the deep pantings after truth and 
love, which are the portion of those souls 
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who. in his mysterious dispensation He has 
thus cut off from the fount of living waters, 
where they gush forth in all their most abundant 
Streams. All we know is, that God is eternally 
Just to all the creatures of his hand. 

Meanw hile, we trace the consequences of this 
spiritual deterioration in the matter more im- 
mediately before us. The gift of faith suffers 
the same loss with all the gifts and graces 
which baptism confers. That power with 
which the infant intelligence first approached 
the contemplation of revealed truth, and with 
which it embraced, comprehended, and acted 
upon the dogmatic statements which were 
presented to it, so far as its scarce-developed 
natural faculties would permit, needs the same 
continued sacramental support which is needed 
by every other Christian grace. The intellect 
speedily begins to falter and hesitate in its medi- 
tations on the unseen; it is puzzled, tempted, 
confounded ; its spiritual sight grows dim ; the 
objects of faith seem to recede from its view; 
their form, and hue, and minute features, and 
the living beauty of their aspect, all these 
things, once so real to the enlightened intel- 
ligence, lose their distinctness and natural re- 
lationship; errors, dark and terrible, intrude 
themselves upon the vision; the soul begins to 
lose its power of distinguishing between the 
devices of its own fancy and the natural con- 
sequences of certain apprehended truths ; till 
little better than the memory of faith survives, 
and the longing soul, in place of that wondrous 
power which is the work of the Sacraments of 
the Gospel, is thrown back upon that first 
elementary foundation for true faith, which 
the grace of God works in every soul which 
is prepared to receive the Gospel, and which 
He vouchsafes in its measure to every respon- 
sible being. Who that had beheld Adam in 
Paradise, when he came forth from his Crea- 
tor’s hand, erect, noble, pure, all but divine, 
would recognise the same order of being, not 
in a dead corpse, for we are not speaking of 
those who are dead in wilful sin, but in a 
weak and sickly man, well nigh overpowered 
with feebleness, failing with exhaustion, and 
scarcely equal to the humblest duties of human 
life? Yet such is, with various modifications, 
the contrast between the intelligence of the 
devout Catholic, illuminated and strengthened 
by divine faith, and that of the honest sepa- 
ratist, who is powerless to behold the truths of 
the Gospel in all their actual inherent reality. 
Thus it is that laborious, sincere, and able 
men, like the author of the essay before us, 
are as one who wanders amid the ruins of 
some glorious Christian temple of other days, 
without a knowledge of its ancient form and 
decorations, and strives to picture to himself 
the scenes of ages long gone by. He walks 
on the grass-grown pavement, and cons - 
shattered inscriptions, and marks the a " 
glowing azure, and vermilion, and gold, an 


in imagination lifts up the prostrate sculptures 
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to their ancient resting-places, and rebuilds the 
walls and arches, and shelters all with an o’er- 
arching roof, and peoples the dim recesses with 
troops of venerable men and holy women, and 
sees the clouds of incense rise, and hears the songs 
of the worshipping crowd ; but in an instant all 
is departed; the reality is not there ; its frag- 
ments alone remain ; imagination cannot do the 
work of sight; and he returns to the urgent 
realities of time and sense, and mourns over 
their enthralling power, and sighs for the wings 
of a dove, that he may flee away and be at rest. 
The ablest and the most profound thoughts 
which come forth from Anglicanism are, at 
their best, but a series of fragments, once 
bright and glorious, but now shattered and 
dimmed by the rude hand of man, which has 
torn them from their ancient place. Its 
divines behold and wonder at the portions of 
truth which they have learned, or which they 
have reconquered for themselves; the more 
they meditate, the more do they know what 
they have lost; imagination, thought, learning, 
all combine to tell them how august and how 
lovely must have been the structure of which 
the slightest remains possess such a spell to 
charm; but when they would fain reconstruct, 
when they would rebuild that temple of faith 
which the spoilerand the barbarian have levelled 
with the dust, to every eve but their own it is 
clear that they are strangers to the great plan 
of the master-designer; they neither know 
what they would build, nor have they the 
materials, the machinery, nor the workmen for 
the accomplishment of their aim. 

Such is, on the whole, the unquestionable 
character of the theology of the Established 
Church of England, and of the universal Pro- 
testant world. It is systematic only in its 
scepticism ; its only realities are the difficulties 
it suggests. We do not assert, that in the 
strictest sense it is an impossibility that it 
should be otherwise. We cannot presume to 
limit the gifts which Almighty God may give 
to his creatures, or, while we allege that the 
Catholic Church is the only communion to 
which He has promised the gift of faith, to 
draw from this promise the conclusion that He 
never bestows it elsewhere. On the general 
principle we hazard no statements. But when 
we look to facts, and ask ourselves whether 
they furnish any ground for believing that any 
such supernatural gift as that of divine faith is 
bestowed upon the Protestant world, it is im- 
possible not to see that whatever anticipations, 
or glimpses, or love of this spiritual power be 
vouchsafed to many of its members, yet there 
is no proof that the gift itself, which they re- 
ceived at their baptism, is not become prac- 
tically powerless, or very nearly so, through 
their continuance in schism in their maturer 
years. 

We have already said that Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce's work is but a fresh illustration of 
this momentous fact. It is, indeed, one of its 





most remarkable illustrations in modern times, 
Learned, far beyond the ordinary run of Protes, 
ant theology ; calm, fair,and candid, in an equally 
unusual degree; considerate and kind-hearted 
to those from whom he differs, and guardin 

his controversial language to the utmost, so as 
to avoid any thing like an expression of hosti. 
lity to the Catholic Church ; altogether supe- 
rior to that species of ecclesiastical formalism 
which is the characteristic of the High Church 
party in the Establishment; and craving for 
that union of spiritual truth with earnest feel. 
ing, and that complete and scientific compre. 
hension of the Christian revelation which he 
nowhere finds among his fellow Anglicans, 
Mr. Wilberforce has produced an essay which 
is not a little creditable to him, and which we 
cordially trust may work all the benefit he 
desires for it, though not in all respects in 
precisely the same results that he would him- 
self contemplate and pray for. 

Yet the impression produced is that of the 
author’s distressing feebleness, and of his entire 
inability to master the noble theme which he 
has essayed to expound, That he possesses 
much of the true idea of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, we fully admit; and still more, that his 
intention is most unexceptionable. He would 
unfold with reverent touch every truth that 
is hidden in the great mystery of our redemp- 
tion, looking upon Jesus Christ as true God 
and true man, the human and the divine 
natures being in very deed united in one 
person, and upon the Church as his instru- 
ment, not merely for governing his servants, 
but for communicating Himself to his be- 
loved children. But again and again is the 
fact forced upon us, that while Mr. Wilber- 
force has embraced with honest sincerity and 
thoughtful meditation the dogmatic statements 
which the creeds contain, he is far indeed 
from possessing that illuminating faculty which 
vivifies these dogmas, and enables the intelli- 
gence to realise their statements, and to pass 
from the region of ideas to the region of actual 
and divine things. His language is inaccurate, 
not to call it at times unmeaning and repre- 
sentative of no real thoughts whatsoever; he 
is totally blind to the irreconcilable inconsist- 
ency of many of his statements; at one time 
he avoids the most obviously necessary C0D- 
clusions from his premises; at another he yr 
jures up a world of visionary figments, a 
writes with a glaring disregard of the facts 0 
the Church and of the world, which on any 
other subject would be counted indicative 
either of dishonesty or of singular incapacity: 
No Catholic, with one tithe of Arehieses 
Wilberforce’s learning and ability, could a 
any possibility produce a book so vague . 
vacillating, so inconsistent, so wanting 1? a 
ritual life and vigour, on any theological oo 
ject that could be named, or would so = 
pletely fail of putting his readers in —. 
of the points he desired to prove, OF the Pp 
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ciples he desired to unfold. His work abounds 
with expressions and with omissions which 
could not have existed if he had possessed faith 
to behold Jesus as the Son of God, and not 
merely to believe that He is the Son of God 

Thus, to mention only a very few instances, 
what is meant by the expression, that “ eve 
thing else (but obedience) was ccthiinuidanast 
to our Lord’s man’s soul by way of inspira- 
tion?” Has the author any distinct conception 
of the way in which that communion which 
existed between the divine and human natures 
in our Lord differed from the inspiration of 
the apostles and prophets ? 

Again, what can be Mr. Wilberforce’s ideas 
of a supernatural action, when (at p. 142), 
describing the Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, he speaks of men’s senses being 
“ supernaturally withheld” from discerning the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist? Can 
he really imagine that our present senses are 
naturally competent to discern a glorified 
body? Is he aware of the extraordinary 
conclusion which would flow from such a 
theory, viz. that it is mere material distance 
which prevents us from now beholding our 
Lord in heaven? in other words, that if we 
could see far enough, we should perceive 
Him, as we now discern each other’s mortal 
frames ? 

A similarly extraordinary expression we find 
at p. 342: “To confound this peculiar (spi- 
ritual) gift, which was bestowed on humanity 
through the Incarnation of Christ, with that 
general influence of the Divine Spirit, which 
all men inherit from their creation, is virtually 
a form of Rationalism.” The author here 
writes like a Socinian. What must we think 
of the faculties of spiritual discernment of a 
pious and reflecting man, who can speak of 
the Holy Ghost being given to all men natu- 
rally, and not as a result of the Incarnation of 
our Lord? What meaning does he attach to 
the words “influence of the Divine Spirit,” 
“inherit,” and other such phrases ? * 

_ Again, at p. 128, the unity of the Church 
is spoken of as having been impaired by divi- 
sion. What is this? What is meant by the 
impairing of numerical unity? It is simple 
nonsense. A thing is either one, or two, or 
more. We can impair beauty, or health, or 
strength, but we cannot impair oneness, We 
may annihilate it, so that it no longer exists, by 
actually destroying that thing to which it be- 

* To pass from great things to little, we cannot for- 
bear noticing a most astonishing sentiment on the nature 
of human motives which we read at p. 347, concerning 
Archbishop Whately. Mr. Wilberforce there says, that 
Dr. Whately’s probity and public spirit, as well as high 
station, are a sufficient guarantee that he is not actuated 
by “any intentional rejection of the authorised declara- 
tee of the Church.” In maintaining his notoriously 
Sabellian opinions, Dr. Whately may perhaps be as honest 
aman as Mr. Wilberforce; but it is going a little too far 
to allege public spirit and high station as guarantees for 
4 man’s good intentions in his theological misinterpreta- 


a of the creeds. Perhaps, indeed, the Archdeacon 
‘ere speaks ironically of the Archbishop. 
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longs. Or we may take a thing, and cut it up 
into two, three, or more parts, by whieh pro- 
cess the original oneness is as totally annihi- 
lated as by the actual destruction of the 
substance itself. To speak of impairing the 
unity of the Chureh, is to utter words with no 
meaning at all. Either there is literally one 
Church; or there are two, three, or more 
Churches ; or there is no Chureb at all. The 
first hypothesis is the Catholic doetrine ; the 
second is that of common Protestants; and if 
Mr. Wilberforee were consistent in his appli- 
cation of the fact of the Greek schism to his 
theory of the original unity of the Chureh, the 
third hypothesis would be his necessary con- 
clusion. Hence, both to the Catholie and to 
the more consistent Protestant, such expres- 
sions as the impairing of the unity of the 
Church are mere tinkling sounds, conveying 
no real idea, and, like the gibberish of a con- 
Juror, only serving to blind the eyes of the 
lookers-on to the sleight of hand of the skilful 
performer. Mr. Wilberforce, we trust, will 
pardon us the ungracious comparison ; for we 
assure him that the forms of speech of High 
Church Anglicanism appear no better than 
vehicles of deception, both to the Catholic and 
to the genuine Protestant observer. 

It is, in truth, one of the wonders of the 
age, that a man who could write the following 
passage, containing so much that is admirable 
and beautiful, should be so amazingly uncon- 
scious of the practical duties which result from 
the principles maintained. 


‘* We need not wonder, then, that the Church's unity 
is declared to be a fact, and that its confession is a 
fundamental doctrine. That the Church is one body 
results from organisation, not from enactment; it is 
Christ’s body, wrought out through the sacrifice of that 
manhood which He offered on the cross. From the 
oneness of his body which is slain, results the oneness 
of his body which is sanctified. Neither is the profes- 
sion of the Church's unity the mere admission of an 
external appearance, but the belief in an inward verity. 
It is to recognise the presence of that spiritual power, 
which spreads itself from Christ our Lord throughout 
all members of his mystical body, In this presence 
consists their life: ‘ If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’ ‘ But if the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you,’ 
From this central source, then, flows all the life of re- 
newed humanity. And that its being and harmony 
might have their origin in the highest of all perfections, 
and be truly the reflection upon earth of what is heavenly 
and divine, therefore its principle of connexion is 4 
counterpart here below of that primary union which 
existed before all creation, and which is the grand type 
and cause of concord and law. For the Mediator pro- 
mised to be in his servants, even as He himself is the 


| seat of that mysterious indwelling of the Eternal Father, 


whereby the whole Blessed Trinity is united in the 
never-ending perfection of an actual oneness: ‘Il in 
them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.’ And again: ‘That they all may be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us.’ Not, of course, that we can speak 
of that union in which men partake, as the same with that 
ineffable union which binds together those Three Blessed 
Persons who are numerically one. We can affirm only 
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that the union in Christ which exists among men has 
borrowed something from the ineffable union of the 
Divine nature. As the perfection of God’s being is the 
true cause and source of every thing perfect which the 
world exhibits, so in the oneness of the renewed family 
in Christ we discern traces of that mysterious unity 
which underlies all things. ‘At that day ye shall know 
that I am in my Father, and ye in Me, and I in you.’ 
And therefore ‘our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.’ For the whole Three 
Persons of the Blessed Godhead take part in that work 
of mercy for which the Mediator became incarnate. For 
the Holy Ghost, as St. Augustin expresses it, ‘ acts 
through the whole Church, as the soul in all the mem- 
bers of one body.’ And ‘the Father Himself loveth 
you;’ while the Son is ‘ Head over all things to the 
Church, which is his body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all.’ Thus does unity stoop down from 
the higher to the lower nature, and the Church on earth 
is the true and real manifestation of the kingdom of 
heaven. Not that our union in spirit with God has 
superseded or taken the place of that personal oneness 
whereby in Christ our Lord the manhood is united to 
God. This were the Sabellian heresy, which would re- 
present the Deity as manifesting Himself only in three 
relations, whereof each succeeded and superseded its 
predecessor. For the union of Godhead with manhood 
in Christ is a real, perfect, and lasting union, of which 
the union of Christ with men is the appointed effect. 
So that these mysterious relations are cumulative and 
not consequent only, leading us down by successive 
steps to things on earth from things in heaven. * * 
All the ordinances of the Church, its hallowed things, 
places, and persons—its worship and sacraments—are a 
series of instruments whereby the sanctified manhood of 
the Mediator diffuses itself as a life-giving seed through 
the mass of humanity.” 


Mr. Wilberforce’s remarks on faith itself 
(pp. 496-506) furnish another curious and 
painfully interesting exemplification of the 
confusion of ideas which is the characteristic 
of his school. We might safely defy any per- 
son, not previously prepared with a sufficiency 
of technical phraseology, to say what is Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce’s idea of faith. What is 
it? Is ita faculty, or is itarule? Ifitis a 
rule, where is it, and how can it be ascer- 


tained? If it is a faculty, in whom does it | 


reside ? Does it belong to the private Chris- 
tian as an individual, or to the Church as a 











body ? When is it bestowed? What are its | 


results? What are the proots of its existence ? 


The Archdeacon oscillates between one idea | 


and another; between real ideas and mere 
words; between metaphors and plain state- 
ments; now using Catholic phraseology, now 
Protestant, now his own; until the result is a 
mere congeries of statements, as indefinite and 
as unreal as any thing that can be found in the 
whole course of his volume. 

The omissions, however, in the treatise, are 
at the least as startling as the positive errors 
and inconsistencies. In these the writer shares 
the common Protestant dread of truth, or in- 
sensibility to truth. 
he says—or rather, what he does not say—with 
respect to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Incre- 
dible as it would seem to every profound and 
orthodox thinker, we have here a large volume, 
professing to treat scientifically upon the Incar- 
nation of our Lord, and specially to shew how 


lake, for instance, what | 


He took, not @ man’s body and soul, but the 
body and soul of man, and farther developin 
the consequences of the doctrine in relation to 
the whole Church, with scarcely a single word 
respecting her in whose body personally the 
Incarnation was accomplished, and who Was 
thereby brought into a relationship with God 
so intimate, that we literally cannot conceive 
of any thing more intimate, save the hypostatie 
union of the divine and human natures in our 
blessed Lord himself. Mr. Wilberforce shares 
that entire unconsciousness of the privileges of 
the Mother of God, which is one of the most 
unanswerable of proofs that the Protestant 
may possess a measure of correct knowledge, 
but that he has not divine faith. 

The extent of this insensibility of even the 
most devout Protestants to the true position 
of Mary in creation, must be personally en- 
countered to be believed; and it is in itself 
sufficient to shew that they not only are 
without any definite rule of faith, but are 
far from possessing that perfect spiritual gift 
which enables the mind to grasp and behold 
the positive verities which the rule of faith 
defines. Especially does it display their in- 
ability to realise the true doctrine of the In- 
carnation. It proves what we have already 
said, that they do not comprehend the proper 
divinity of our Lord when He was upon earth, 
or his proper humanity now that He is in hea- 
ven. Not realising the first of these two doc- 
trines, they are blind to the amazing height to 
which the Blessed Virgin was raised, by the 
fact that God took man’s nature from her; 
not realising the second, they cannot conceive 
of her still exercising a mother’s claims in the 
kingdom of glory. Throughout the whole 
range of Catholic doctrine and devotion, from 
the first word of praise which exalts her as 
“ Queen of Heaven,” to the great doctrine of 
her Immaculate Conception, the whole faith 
and practice of the Church is a source either 
of horror, or of fear, or of astonishment, or of 
pain, to the Protestant world, for no other rea- 
son than this, that they cannot bring themselves 
adequately to contemplate as a reality the truth 
that Mary’s Son was God. Could they in the 
faintest degree master that ineffable wonder, 


_ that He whom Mary bore was verily and in- 


deed the Son of the Eternal One, not by an 


_ ordinary union of thought, or feeling, oF a 
_ tion, but by a positive union of the divinity 


with the humanity in one person, they could 
not hesitate for a moment to apply to her 
the very highest terms of honour and love of 
which man’s language is capable. In a mo 
ment the thoughts of the enlightened Chris 
tian would soar above the ranks of archangels 
and seraphs, and admit it as a necessary log 
cal deduction from the fact of the Incarna 
tion, that no other created being could even 
be compared with the mother of Jesus Christ. 
Could they look the truth in the face, they 
would see that the belief that God took that 
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body and soul, which He made his own, from 
one particular creature, involves an exaltation 
of that creature actually into another state of 
being, essentially and unchangeably different 
from that of the rest of creation. The differ- 
ence hetween the Creator and the creature 
being in itself so infinite that no created in- 
telligence can fathom its depths, it follows by 
necessary inference, that when the Creator 
unites one of his creatures to Himself, b 
such an act as the taking flesh and blood from 
her body, and making them his own, — when 
He really enters her womb, and is born from 
her, as a child from its parent,—it follows, we 
say, that this creature is instantly placed, as it 
were, between the Creator and the remainder 
of creation. Neither man nor angel can com- 
pare with one thus treated by her God. She 
differs from them not only in the degree of her 
elevation, but in its very kind. Conceive of 
the powers and glories of the highest of se- 
raphs, as we may; let us suppose them a thou- 
sand times more gifted than they are. What 
then? Is there one of them from whom God 
took a created nature, and made that nature 
his own? It is no mere single, isolated doc- 
trine, that Mary is now lifted above all crea- 
tures. The moment of the Incarnation itself 
exalted her into her marvellous state. At 
once she stood between God and man, between 
the creature and the Creator, between the 
living and the dead. All this is as evident 
to the understanding of him who has the full 
gift of faith, and who believes in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, as it is evident to a reason- 
able being that, by the very nature of the case, 
a reasoning man is in a state differing in kind 
from that of the beasts of the field. Yet even 
to the most intelligent, the most candid, the most 
orthodox of Protestants, the feelings of Catho- 
lies towards the Mother of God are either de- 
testable or incomprehensible ! 

Further, as the reality of the union of the 
two natures of Jesus Christ is not distinctly 
perceived, so its continuance throughout eter- 
nity is not truly mastered and acted upon. If 
the relationship between the divinity and hu- 
manity of Christ is the same now as when He 
was visible on earth, is it not a most palpable 
truth, that his relationship to Mary is the 
same as ever? When did she cease to be the 
Mother of God? Or had she never any real 
relationship to Him at all, as certain ancient 
heretics asserted, and many modern heretics 
in their hearts believe? Shall we hear the 
voice of the rich man in torments giving ut- 
terance to the feelings of brotherly love to- 
wards his kindred still in the flesh, and crying 
to Abraham to send Lazarus to bid them turn 
from their sins, and yet presume to dreain 
that the filial affections of Jesus towards his 
most beloved mother are now no more? Why, 
then, is it that the maternal influence of Mary 
with Him who is still her Son sounds so 
Strange and terrible in the ears of men? 
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Why do they think we speak blasphemy against 
Him, when we ascribe a peculiar efficacy to 
the requests that are made to Him by her ? 
Is she, or is she not, his mother still? And 
if she is his mother, how shall not her prayers 
be a mother’s prayers? And if the mother 
prays, what shall the Son refuse, seeing that 
she never can ask what is not in the most 
exact accordance with his own divine will 
and pleasure? Why does the earnest, praying 
Protestant start with horror from the thought 
that when we say, “ Mary, pray for me,” her 
Son hears us, and by his omnipotent power 
communicates to her our request, while she 
instantly prays, as a mother will entreat her 
beloved child, and He, loving her above all 
the creatures of his hand, and not only as the 
most precious fruit of his passion, but as his 
own earthly parent, answers her supplications, 
and grants her all she asks ? Why is this, but 
because he does not know what it was, and 
what it is, to be the mother of God? The 
orthodox statement is before him; he has been 
taught from his childhood that it is true; he 
believes that he sees it in holy Scripture; he 
knows that it was taught by an early Council 
of the whole Church; and he loves the doc- 
trine, and, so far as the grace he possesses en- 
ables him, he acts upon it, and realises it in 
his personal life; but his spiritual sight of the 
Incarnate Word, and of the mother of that 
Word in glory by his side, is dim, faint, inter- 
rupted, agitated, trembling; and therefore, 
while zealously maintaining the form of sound 
words, he cannot master the reality which 
those words embody, or behold with clear vi- 
sion the other marvellous truths which are in- 
volved in their irrefragable statements. 

Yet further still, the very reason itself which 
is assigned by Protestants for their condemna- 
tion of the Catholic feeling towards the Blessed 
Virgin throws additional light on the defects 
of their spiritual state. It is urged that our 
regard and veneration for Mary is such that it 
intrenches on that honour which is due to God 
alone; and we may safely assert that there is 
probably not a single religious Protestant alive 
who does not look upon the union between 
true love to God and this (as he regards it) 
excessive veneration for Mary, which he sees 
existing in Catholics whom he regards as really 
pious and conscientious persons, as an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon and anomaly in the human 
heart and understanding. But while he is thus 
puzzled and confounded by Catholic devotion, 
his own difficulties and spiritual state are per- 
fectly clear and open to the observant Catholic. 
We see plainly that Catholic devotion towards 
the Blessed Virgin is a mystery and a scandal 
to the Protestant, because his own faith in God 
Himself, and his power of realising the Divine 


attributes, are so weak and inoperative, that he 
can honour a 


1d yet not pay 
His worship 


cannot comprehend how a man 
creature as we honour Mary, at 
her that bonour which is divine. 
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of God is very little more profound and affec- 
tionate than our worship of the mother of Jesus 
Christ. To him, Almighty God is a being far 
different from what He is to the devout Catho- 
lic heart. He thinks we worship the saints 
with divine honours, because he cannot com- 
prehend or sympathise with our love and 
adoration of the Three Persons of the ever- 
blessed Trinity. The intensity, the depth, the 
tenderness, the simplicity, the ease and direct- 
ness of mental action, which belong to our 
adoration of our God and Saviour, are to him 
almost unknown. To him it is generally an 
effort to perform the simplest religious acts. 
The realities of the spiritual world are strange 
things to him. They do not enter into his 
daily and hourly thoughts as they do into ours. 
He cannot pass as we do from a secular occu- 
pation to prayer, in a moment, whenever he is 
unexpectedly summoned. ‘Time and eternity 
are to him two things in opposition to one 
another; he cannot see through the veil of 
visible things, and discern that supernatural 
world which is around him, and which is really 
more vitally present to his soul than any thing 
of which his senses can take cognisance. He 
needs faith in God; he has not mastered his 
own nothingness, and the nothingness of every 
creature, even of the Blessed Virgin herself, 
compared with the Almighty’s greatness; as a 
child stretches forth its hand towards the stars 
in heaven, and fain would touch them, so does 
he feel as if by adding to the greatness of the 
creature he would approach to the greatness of 
the Creator; he has not our safeguard aguinst 
idolatry in an adequate perception of the un- 
speakable attributes of Divinity; he himself 
would be in peril of committing idolatry, were 
he to attempt to feel towards the saints as we 
feel, because he has not yet attained to the 
first element of religion, namely, a vivid faith 
in God, and a power of loving Him, serving 
Him, fearing Him, and worshipping Him, as 
God. Could he once experience what it is to 
love and worship Jesus Christ as the Catholic 
loves Him and worships Him, he would east 
to the winds as idle fears every notion that in 
honouring Mary as we honour her, he was dis- 
honouring her Son; as we cast to the winds 
the whole multitude of false accusations which 
are heaped upon us by those who do not know 
by experience what it is to be a Catholic 
Christian. 

Another remarkable omission, though re- 
sulting rather from the author’s peculiar range 
of study than from a deficiency of faith, may 
also be here noticed. He seems not to be aware 
that an opinion prevailed among many of the 
Fathers, and has been held by many theologians 
in the Church in all ages, that the Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word is the source of blessing 
to angels as well as to men, and that even if 
man had not sinned, God would have become 
incarnate. The Church, indeed, has deter- 
mined nothing upon the subject. Still, it is 





believed by many that it is solely through the 
instrumentality of the human nature of Christ 
that both angels and men can attain to the 
glories of the beatific vision. St. Athanasius, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Ambrose, St 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Basil, St. Anselm, 
St. Francis of Sales, and many others, have 
maintained it as a probable opinion, that no 
created intelligence, whether angelic or human, 
whether man unstained by original sin or man 
regenerated by grace, can be brought into that 
supernatural state of glory, in which it beholds 
God face to face, except through the inter. 
vention of that deified created nature which 
was the result of the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son. That Christ should suffer, was the con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam; but according 
to this belief, the nature of a creature, without 
suffering, would have been assumed by the 
Creator, even if man had remained holy, in 
order thereby to elevate that which is by its 
nature unequal to the endurance of the sight 
of God, to that vision of his Essence to which 
in his goodness He ever designed to bring it, 
as the ultimate end of its being. The incar- 
nate Word is thus, in a most profound and 
wondrous sense, “the firstborn of every crea- 
ture.” In Him, not only as “ the image of the 
invisible God,” but as the firstborn of creation, 
“were all things created, in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, 
or dominations, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by Him and in Him; 
and He is before all, and by Him all things 
consist.”* 

It is not sin alone which creates the bound- 
less distance between the Almighty and the 
works of his hand. Could all the powers of 
all the archangels and angels, and of all the 
elect in every age, be concentrated in one glo- 
rious sinless being, that being would still be as 
far from God as was Adam when he came 
from his Maker’s hand. There is no way by 
which we can approach the nature of God. 
Multiply as we may the privileges of the crea- 
ture, infinity still separates him from the Om- 
nipotent. It was, therefore, a part of the eternal 
councils of the Almighty, that in the fulness of 
time He would Himself, by the person of the 
Eternal Son, take to Himself a created nature, 
and thus exalting creation to a union with 
Deity, would confer upon every worthy intel- 
ligence which bore a created nature the power 
to look upon Himself, face to face, without 
being consumed and annihilated in a moment. 
This belief, elevating and transporting as It Is 
to the soul, is indeed but an opinion. Still, it 
is one which is supported by some of the most 
honoured names in the Church, and should 
have been known to every writer who essayed 
so high a task as that which Archdeacon W il- 
berforce has here attempted. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s chapter on the presence of 
Christ with men in his Church presents some 

* Col. i. 15, 16, 17. 








instructive proofs of the obstacles which pre- 
vent him, and others who are in his circum- 
stances, from following out a fundamental 
truth to its logical consequences. He has 
devoted much learning and labour to shew 
that the union between our Lord and his 
people is not a mere metaphorical union, con- 
sisting in nothing more than an interchange of 
thought and feeling ; but that it is real and 
spiritual, and involves both a direct communi- 
cation of the merits and sanctity of our Re- 
deemer to his members, and also an actual 
union between all the living members of his 
body themselves, by virtue of their union with 
Him who is their head. From this truth he 
deduces, not all those conclusions which ne- 
cessarily flow from it in the judgment of every 
enlightened mind, but just those two or three 
points which it is the Archdeacon’s object to 
establish in opposition to the more consistent 
Protestantism of the day. He perceives, in a 
degree, how the general sacramental doctrine 
of the Church is a necessary consequence upon 
the very nature of the Church herself; and he 
also argues therefrom in favour of the natural 
propriety and advantages of united worship of 
Christians. But this is all. Of the deep, glo- 
rious, spiritual realities which lie at the heart 
of the Christian Church in all her acts, both in 
her corporate capacity and in the works of 
her individual children, he does not catch the 
faintest glimpse. The Catholic doctrines in 
respect of good works and of the imputed 
merits of Christians, are to him but strange 
and incomprehensible portents, which he would 
look upon with startled eye, without a suspi- 
cion that they are literally a portion of that 
very doctrine of the real union of Christ with 
his people which he so confidently upholds. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that as the 
Protestant observer is puzzled by the language 
of Catholics respecting good works and pen- 
ances, so the root of his difficulty is to be 
found in his own defective comprehension of 
the Incarnation, and of its completion in the 
institution of the spiritual body of Christ. The 
peculiar use of the word merit in Catholic trea- 
tises and devotions staggers those who are most 
desirous to see good and not evil in the existing 
Church of Rome. And why? Because they 
have not grasped the reality of the union be- 
tween Christ and his members. They do not 
perceive that, inasmuch as the body of Christ 
is literally made one with Christ its head, 
the good deeds, the prayers, the doctrines, 
the mortifications, which are the work of that 
body, have necessarily a measure of the same 
virtue imparted to them, as if they were the 
works of Christ Himself. So far as they are 
really good, that is, in conformity with Christ's 
will, both in their outward forms and in their 
inward motives, so far are they not simple 
human works, but divine works. In a double 
sense are they divine, because they are both 
the work of the Holy Spirit of God in us, and 
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also are the works of Christ Himself, in the 

same way that whatever is done by any mem- 

ei of a body is done by the head of that 
y: 

Hence, to deny the merit of good works is 
hot a mere error of a light dye; it is nothing 
less than blasphemy against the Spirit of God 
and against Jesus Christ. It may not be so 
intentionally on the part of those who attack 
the Catholic doctrine ; and doubtless it is no¢ 
so with many. But viewed in itself, it is no- 
thing less than an assertion that the operations 
of the Holy Ghost are not holy and meritorious 
in the sight of God, and that the merits of 
Jesus Christ are not really communicated to 
the members of his body. They who revile 
us, as dishonouring the Cross of Christ, and 
elevating human weakness and sinfulness to an 
impious level with what is divine, are in truth 
themselves unwittingly guilty of the very enor- 
mities which they lay to our charge. We do 
not exalt man; but they do degrade Christ. 
We do not say that man himself can merit 
salvation; but they assert that the Holy Ghost 
in us cannot do so. Their zeal is like that of 
the Jews of old; it is not according to know- 
ledge. They would fain worship God with 
humble faith and reverence, but for want of a 
strong living faith in his word, they are blind 
to the wonders which his almighty power and 
mercy are accomplishing in his elect; and as 
the Jews sought to kill Jesus, because He 
made Himself equal with God, so do they 
accuse us of monstrous sins, because we say 
that Jesus has communicated his own infinite 
merits to his beloved people. 

This inability to enter into the true Chris- 
tian doctrine of merit is naturally peculiarly 
paralysing in the popular appreciation of the 
meritoriousness of suffering. In spite of the 
extraordinarily strong language of St. Paul, 
we never find that even such writers as Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce are free from a morbid 
dread of avowing a belief in the expiatory 
efficacy of the sufferings of the saints. Hav- 
ing no distinct idea of the law by which it 
pleases God to communicate to believers the 
benefits of his Passion, and but vaguely realis- 
ing the infinite meritoriousness of the slightest 
act or suffering of an incarnate God, they fail 
to perceive the part which is fulfilled through 
the instrumentality of human agency In the 
working out of our final salvation, and are 
haunted by the fear that whatever Is oo 
plished hy man is so much detracted from the 

) Shrinking, ner from 

bare thought that any thing in the way 

yr ow tls sa in a secondary sense, = 
be offered by a creature to its Creator, — 
view with terror or horror the zeal with w -— 
Catholic saints have often imitated the oe 
ferings of our blessed Lord, and the ee 
efficacy which we attribute to physical an¢ 


mental pains when endured with perfect love 


to God and entire submission to his will. 
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The subordinate efficacy of the sufferings of 
the Christian is, however, but a result of that 
law which unites him to the great suffering 
Head of the Church. Whatever a creature 
can receive of the merits and virtues of Jesus 
Christ, while yet in our present sinful flesh, 
of that we are made partakers. His _ holi- 
ness is imparted to us; his merits are im- 
parted to us; his Spirit is imparted to us; 
and with these we are brought under the ope- 
ration of that mysterious law which invests 
suffering with its wondrous charm in the eyes 
of Him who loves to behold all creatures blessed. 
The woman in the Gospel did but touch the 
border of the garment of Jesus, and virtue 
flowed forth to her, and healed her disease. 
So is it with every living member of Jesus 
Christ; the whole virtue of his Passion gushes 
forth from his sacred humanity at the touch 
of humble faith ; the creature is made partaker 
of the attributes of his Creator; the sufferings 
of the guilty share the efficacy of the sufferings 
of the All-holy One; the Cross of Calvary is 
set up in the regenerate heart, in all its heal- 
ing, its sanctifying, its propitiatory power. 

Thus, also, as by virtue of the spiritual in- 
carnation of Christ in his people, their good 
deeds and sufferings acquire a meritorious 
power with God, so, further, does this their 
common union with Him make them members 
one of another, and enable them to share in 
the merits and propitiatory sacrifices of every 
individual throughout the whole body of Christ. 
Hence follows, or rather in this is involved, 
the Catholic doctrine of the treasure of the 
“satisfaction” offered to God by the Saints, of 
their dispensation by means of indulgences, 
and of the vicarious efficacy of the sufferings 


Christ being one in spiritual essence, and not 
merely one in the sense of a single collected 
body of individuals, it is impossible that the 
gifts and graces which flow from her Divine 
Head to any one of her separate members 
should benefit that one member alone ; or that 
the heroic virtues and living martyrdoms to 
which her Saints give birth, should not be 
imputed to their fellow-Christians, just as the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ Himself are im- 
puted to the Church, which is his body. Shar- 





ing the Divine nature of our Blessed Redeemer, | 
we share his powers of communicating to | 


others the graces which He has called forth 
by his creating power in ourselves. When 
divine grace produces a saint from one born a 
sinner, and enables that saint to glorify God 
by spiritual attainments beyond those which 
are reached by ordinary Christians, and to fol- 


production of his agonies, so far as that which 
is human can emulate that which is divine, 
this wondrous result is but a link in the mighty 
chain which binds man to God; it has a work 
to fulfil beyond the sanctification of one single 
soul; it spreads light and life throughout all 


the ranks of the redeemed ; and there is not 
Christian upon earth whose spiritual prosperity 
is not advanced by a participation in its acee 
tableness in the sight of G P 
We need scarcely say, that not a trace of 
this consoling and exalting truth is to be found 
in the volume before us. Reverently and 
tiently as its writer has meditated upon the 
reality of the union which takes place between 
Christ and the Church, it does not appear to 
have crossed his mind as a possibility, that this 
union implies a further union among Chris. 
tians, of which the Catholic doctrine of the 
imputed sufferings of the Saints is a really 
necessary consequence. Could he but know 
what it is to have the eyes opened by that 
supernatural gift of which we have said so 
much ; could he have passed from the region 
of ideas to the region of things, and pierced 
through that blinding veil which shrouds the 
invisible world from his soul; he would not 
have needed to be reminded that there is such 
an expression in Holy Scripture as “I fill up 
those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh, for his body, which is the 
Church.” Beholding Christ and his people 
one ever-glorious, ever-united body, he would 
have perceived, that as divine virtues without 
limit flow forth from the Head into every 
member, so do they flow on from one member 
to another, ever communicated to the greater 
glory of Him who gave them, ever adding to 
the transcendent lustre of his crown, ever re- 
turning to Him in adoring thanksgiving, for 
that infinite love and all-powerful sacrifice to 
which his Church owes her very being, her 
every blessing, her every grace, her every me- 


: | rit, her hopes and joys now, and her glory in 
of holy men and women. The Church of | 


heaven hereafter. 

In a short concluding chapter Mr. Wilber- 
force details two or three features in popular 
Protestantism which he looks upon as indi- 
cative of a want of due appreciation of our 
Lord’s humanity. His remarks, we confess, 
strike us as somewhat far fetched, and far from 
satisfactory. The prevailing indifference to the 
doctrine of a future judgment, to the various 
seasons of the Christian year, and to the sacra- 
ments and public worship, is merely the result 
of the want of that power of living faith which 
is common to every class of persons without the 
Catholic Church.” The past events of the life 
and sufferings of Jesus Christ, the coming 


judgment, and the spiritual efficacy of the 


sacraments and of divine worship, are alike 
powerless to stir the minds of this people, be- 
cause they have no faculty to enable them to 


; view them as realities. ‘The Bible history 's 
low in the steps of a crucified Lord by a re- | 


to them a mere chronicle of the past; the 
presence of Christ in his ordinances 1s but @ 
beautiful theory ; his awful presence 10 judg- 
ment is but an unfathomable mystery. Pheir 
souls are not habitually dwelling upon the un- 
seen world, whether past, present, or to — 
The birth, life, and death of our blessed Lor 








exist for their understandings and memory, 
as the lives and actions of any cther being in 
other times; He who was born, and died, and 
rose again, is not unceasingly present to their 
faith; and therefore, whatever they may force 
themselves to do and to endure in the way of 
duty, they experience a never-ceasing help. 
lessness in thought and in feeling, when they 
would contemplate the facts of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, or his present work, or 
his future coming. 

Would we seek a pregnant proof of the 
want of heartfelt appreciation of the true hu- 
manity of our Lord, we need go no farther 
than the actual devotions which are practised 
in public and private by the most devout and 
orthodox of Protestants. We need but note 
the terror and almost disgust with which they 
shrink from the contemplation of the realities 
of his physical and mental sufferings, and 
their insensibility to those touching devotions 
to every detail of his Passion, which are the 
joy and consolation of every truly enlightened 
Christian heart. We mean nothing unkind 
or harsh to those honest and labouring souls 
who, though they know not our privileges at 
this very season, and during the holy week on 
which we are now entering, would fain renew 
in their breasts the recollection of their Sa- 
viour’s tears and anguish, and hide themselves, 
with their sins and sorrows, in his wounded 
side. Yet we cannot overlook the fact that 
they are strangers to that living power of faith 
and that full tide of ardent love with which 
the Catholic Church has during Lent been 
renewing her devout affections for every one 
of those awful mysteries of the Passion of 
Jesus, which are the only hope of sinful man. 
For eight weeks past our thoughts have been 
directed to the especial honouring of some 
one of these instruments of our redemption. 
The agony in the garden; the prayer of the 
Son of God to his Father; the thorns which 
crowned his head; the lance and nails that 
pierced his frame ; the winding-sheet in which 
it was wrapped; the five wounds whence the 
blood of atonement streamed forth upon our 
souls; that sacred blood itself, which the 


Apostle calls the blood of God: all these | 


have been presented to our reverent contem- 
plation, in a series of devotions, which we fear 
have but too little charm even for the excellent 
author of the volume before us. To the great 
mass of his companions in belief, it is not too 
much to say, that those things would be but 
sources of mockery, of incredulity, or of weari- 
ness of spirit. They cannot comprehend the 
extent to which the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
are the daily food of the devout Catholic heart. 
lhey see not how He is ever present with our 
thoughts; how we turn with never-wearying 
eye to the image of his crucified form, and 
with a spiritual strength of gaze behold Him 


as He is now at his Father's right band, bear- | 


‘Ng upon Him throughout eternity the marks 
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of the wounds He endured for our sakes. 
Would to God that they could see it; that 
they could enter with us, and with the graces 
and privileges which that holy and merciful 
One has conferred upon us, upon the medita- 
tion of the days now beginning, and learn, as 
we have learned, what is the power of the 
cross of Christ here, as we pray that it may 
os granted to them to know it in the world 
0 come. 

From all that we have said, then, it will be 
understood that we look upon the positive value 
of this elaborate treatise of Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce as extremely small. To the Catholic 
theologian it is of no value whatever, except as 
an illustration of the working of pious and 
studious minds in the Anglican body. ‘To 
Anglicans themselves we fear it will generally 
seem cloudy and mystical, by which latter 
term they are apt to condemn every thing 
which attempts to raise their thoughts to the 
supernatural world of being, as to an actual 
existing reality. And even those who are best 
disposed to applaud Mr. Wilberforce’s labours 
will, we suspect, glean little in the way of dis- 
tinct and scientific dogmatic statement, or of 
fulness and definiteness of idea. 

At the same time, in justice to the author 
himself, we cannot overlook the difficulties he 
has had to overcome in accomplishing his task. 
It is the unfortunate lot of every Anglican who 
would escape from the region of cant phrases, 
unimpressive formalism, and glaringly incon- 
sistent opinions, and grasp the living verities of 
the Gospel with so firm a hold as to enable 
him to announce them to others in scientific 
and satisfactory forms, to be compelled to 
commence from the very elements of theolo- 
gical study, and construct his creed for himself. 
Looking around him at the products of the 
mind of his Church, he beholds a vast, misty, 
indistinct mass of technical phraseology and 
wordy descriptions of doctrine; and then, turn- 
ing inwards upon his own mind, and endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what ideas are there dwelling 
to correspond to any portion of this theological 
chaos in which he is moving, he becomes most 
painfully conscious of the fact, that though the 
Anglican Church has now existed for some 
three centuries, she is still without any thing 
that can be called a theological system, except 
by the grossest abuse of language, or an "he 
pudent perversion of facts. He finds that he 
has every thing to do for himself. He has - 
contemplate and logically to develope the whole 
doctrine he would expound, without any guide 
in a living tradition, or in the written or oral 
teaching of his Church. He has no one to 





verify, to check, to confirm, to correct ~ as- 
sertions. And thus he not only looks about 
him like a man nearly blind, but like one 
whose limbs are fettered with chains. His 
| helplessness is increased by hte ee 
| of the perils amid which he toils. Ie ts soh- 


| tary and destitute, and fecls as those who put 
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forward an exhibition or experiment, or lead a | which the most orthodox creed is little better 
forlorn hope, or as a speaker or singer amid a | than a jingle of words, and sometimes even a 
dead and unsympathising silence. He is fright- | snare to the soul. 
ened and suspicious of himself, so that he dare To return, then, in conclusion, to the dis. 
not say a thing boldly lest it should prove | tinctions we originally spoke of, as existing 
to be wrong. He thinks he must be perpe- | between the various modes of thought by which 
petually counterbalancing and modifying his | the intelligence can occupy itself with religious 
previous statements as he goes along, that so | truths. Of these we can admit, that the do. 
he may qualify the errors he fears he may have | main of natural theology is the only field jp 
committed. Moreover, he has to move grace- | which the Protestant divine has the full com. 
fully in all his inventions or deductions, amid | mand of those powers which it is granted to 
open and hidden dangers, amid the rude obsta- | man to know. Of the other modes by which 
cles or traps of Articles, Canons, Acts of Parlia- | the soul communes with divine things, he 
ment, historical precedents, Doctors-Commons’ | scarcely recognises the existence. Though he 
decisions, and other like miseries, which, if | sometimes uses the word intuition, we see no 
seen, he must evade, and cunningly provide | tokens that he has any distinct conception of 
for if unseen; for he knows that any perverse | what the term signifies, or can distinguish it 
or contradictory fact is possible in the Church | from those ordinary mental processes which 
of England. enable fallen man to be conversant with na. 
Hence it would be unfair to test the positive | tural truth. That this glorious faculty is ever 
amount of ability, learning, and pious thought, | reproduced in the Protestant body, we need 
which Archdeacon Wilberforce has brought to | scarcely say that we entirely disbelieve. What. 
bear on his subject, by contrasting the defi- | soever be the marvellous gifts of this kind 
ciencies and errors of lis book with the philo- | which the grace of the Almighty may confer 
sophie accuracy which characterises almost | upon a few favoured souls in the Catholic 
every theological work which comes forth from | Chureh, it were absurd to look for such a re- 
the pens of Catholic divines. With us the | storation to primeval blessedness without the 
Church herself has already done so much for | limits of her communion. 
us, that she has well nigh done every thing ; Proceeding, then, to that gift of faith which 
and a man must be grievously wanting in | baptism confers upon the soul, amid all the 
knowledge and talents who cannot contrive to | incessant word-splitting which abounds in the 
write something that is great, true, and sci- | world about us, we can detect no definite con- 
entifie, on any dogmatic subject whatsoever, | ception of what faith itself is, nor any proof 
throughout the whole range of revealed truth. | that in its maturity and vigour it exists, in any 
The position of the least spiritual or thought- | Protestant body. None recognise in it a cer- 
ful Catholic is thus intellectually different from | tain faculty, the work of the Holy Ghost in 
that of the most favoured of Protestant writers. | the soul, which enables us to view divine truths 
Though little better than a parrot, he may | in their own reality and unity, and which Is 
utter truths in words which might almost pro- | correlative to that rude of faith which is pre- 
) ceed from the lips of angels. sented to the intelligence on the authority of 
' i Doubtless this indistinctness in Anglican | revelation. From the pure Lutheran, who 
PT theology results, in a great measure, from that | identifies faith with a confidence that the me- 
very cause which we have specified as render- | rits of the sacrifice of Christ are imputed per- 

















ing null the studies of Archdeacon Wilberforce | sonally to himself, to the lowest of latitudl- 
j himself. Its authors have laboured under the | narians, whose whole religion consists in 4 
ve? very same disadvantage ; they have all wanted | sentimental affection for “the good, the beau- 


faith; they have needed a spiritual faculty | tiful, and the true,” the entire multitude of 
which shall enable them to contemplate things | Protestants unite in regarding Christian faith 





7A | in themselves, and not merely to know of them | as a conviction that such and such things are 
I through the medium of formal, verbal state- true, or really, as facts, take place. None dis 
ments and definitions. From the first erection | cern the great truth, that faith is a spiritual 
, of their communion they have lived upon the | faculty—a gift from God, conversant, not with 
oii dogmatie creed of the Catholic Church. They | intellectual definitions alone, but with the i 
aah! have retained many of her phrases and defini- | visible realities they represent. 
; tions; but losing that inward power which alone Still, we cannot deny that men of re A 
a | could vivify these abstract forms of speech, they | and nation are partakers in that spiritual i 
r have bewildered themselves in a labyrinthine | fluence, which, as it disposes the soul for 
pe maze of words, dreaming the while that they | reception of the gift of faith, so may it 
: were like free men, expatiating in the broad | regarded as in some sense a foretaste and anti- 
i ; «Xpanse of a living, spiritual world. And there- | cipation of that wondrous power itself. 0 


: , 
i fore, while we admit the extreme difficulties | grown-up person can fitly receive buptist! 
Which the writer before us has manfully en- without this preparation under the — 
pane red, we cannot but recognise in those | divine grace. The heathen who acceptably 
4 difficulties themselves a fresh proof of the | asks for admittance to all the graces of S® 


il Sf *% . “t — ° . ‘ ° ° ‘ 4 ith 
; sence of that supernatural faculty without | Christian Church, has already been gifted 











4 power from on high. The soul that in 
the midst of Protestant errors and disabilities 
struggles anxiously on towards heaven, and 
strains her eyes if haply she may catch a glimpse 
of the noonday brightness of the Sun of Justice, 


is in possession of a certain faint resemblance of | 


that keen-sighted vision which she cannot attain 
in its fulness till she seeks it where alone God 
has promised that it shall be bestowed. There 
is a middle state between the blackest night 
and the radiance of the day. We know what 
it is to grope and wander amid aisles of some 
gorgeous pile, lightened alone by the dim faint 
light that the stars without can shed upon its 
aisles and pavements: with hesitating step and 
outstretched hand we strive to trace its plan, 
its greatness, its elemental forms; from lofty 
vault, and sculptured window, and pictured 
wall, mysterious shadows and obscure glim- 
merings suggest the presence of beauties and 
splendours that mock our painful gaze, and 
retreat into obscurity, as we fain would mark 
their lineaments and comprehend their har- 
monies. We only know that the place wherein 
we move is not a fiction, or a phantom, but a 
great and glorious reality. Such 1s the spi- 
ritual state of those religious persons who are 
more or less informed as to the truth of Chris- 


tianity itself, and the great doctrines and duties | 
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which it has revealed. T hey feel after God 
and his Christ; they have detected some few 
scattered dogmas, and labour to live 
these with all the consistency and power of 
which they are capable; it is even possible 
that intellectually they may be acquainted with 
every doctrine of revelation, and the entire 
system of evangelical truth. Thus they are 
in an anomalous state; in a state which is not 
recognised as any essential part of the scheme 
of man’s salvation ; they are neither dead nor 
living, neither infidels nor true believers; neither 
men of the world, nor received as adopted chil- 
dren of God. 

Of that higher exercise of spiritual intel- 
ligence, which constitutes a species of super- 
natural science, and results from the union of 
divine faith with the natural intellect and puri- 
fied moral nature of man, and which has wrought 
such marvels of knowledge in the true Chureh 
of Christ, such as these necessarily know no- 
thing. They cannot enter the field of dog- 
matic study, properly so called. ‘They cannot 
develope a religious doctrine, for they have 
nothing to develope. They cannot construct 
one mighty whole of doctrinal and moral truth, 
for they have not grasped its individual elements 
in their separate significance and reality. 


upon 








REVOLUTIONISED ITALY. 


A Glance at Revolutionised Italy. By C. 
Mae Farlane. 2 vols. London, Smith and 
Elder. 

Ir is a merit in a book when it has an honest 

title, and tells the reader what he really will 

find when he reads it. Mr. Mac Farlane has 
fairly earned this praise for his Glance at Re- 
volutionised Italy. It is just what might be 
gained by a rapid survey of the external ap- 
pearances which greet the eye of a traveller 
as he hastens from one end of the peninsula 
to the other. He repeats what he heard, giv- 
ing the names and descriptions of the people 
from whom he heard it; he relates what he 
saw and what he read; and he draws few ge- 
neral deductions, and abstains from construct- 
ing universal theories on the basis of some 
half-dozen trivial facts, as English voyagers 
are wont to do. Of course he expresses his 
own personal opinions on all he saw and heard, 
and that at times in no measured terms; and 
his views, both religious and political, are ge- 
nerally wide as the poles from those we hold 
sacred and true, Consequently, his volumes 
contain much that we dislike, much that we 

(isapprove of, and much that we disagree with. 

Still, they are the bond fide record of the ob- 

‘ervations of a man who hastened through 

the country with his eyes about him, and who 

onestly relates what he noticed, and honestly 

“ives his own private opinions upon it all. 








Mr. Mac Farlane, unlike many recent visitors 
to Italy, is a thorough-going anti-revolutionist 
of the old-fashioned stamp; being not only anti- 
republican, but anti-reforming to an extent that 
would satisfy the most retrograding of obseu- 
rantists. He maintains that all was going well 
under the old régime ; that the administration 
of the Roman States, until Pius the Ninth’s 
unlucky reforms began, was all that could be 
desired; and that from Naples to ‘Turin and 
Milan, no political change whatever was called 
for. His book has thus the advantage of pre- 
senting something like novelty of view; and is, 
therefore, a little refreshing to the intellectual 
taste, which has been palled by the repetition 
of travelling constitutionalists, in whose minds 
the old governments of Italy were synonymous 
with every thing that is tyrannical and debas- 
ing. Going through the country with these 
feelings, it was natural that Mr. Mac a 
should take special notice of every thing which 
tended to confirm his Toryism, aud overlook 
all those symptoms which might go to en 
that the present wild excesses of the revo a 
tionists are, to a great extent, to be laid to t . 
charge of the old system of the ee meee 
reigns. All this, however, does not — 
from the value of what he does observe and 
narrate; and, in truth, he sketches a pictur 
of the outward appearance of the country, 
which is not more wretched and disgusting 
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than it is probable. His stories do but quicken 
our hopes and prayers that the ferocious cliques 
who have obtained so fatal a sway over their 
less daring, but far more numerous, fellow- 
countrymen, may speedily meet with a severe 
retribution ; and that something like order and 
decency may again rule in the fairest of Eu- 
ropean lands. 

Mr. Mac Farlane begins his visit with the 
South, introducing his Italian reminiscences by 
a narrative of what he saw at Constantinople 
at the time when the Pope’s reforms began, 
and when the French revolution plunged all 
reasonable reformers into dismay. If the 
Frank population in the East be really no 
better than they are here described, they are 
indeed a scandal to the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith. From Turkey he goes to Malta and 
Sicily, where he scouts the popular notions of 
Neapolitan cruelty and treachery, and laughs 
at the patriotism of the Sicilians. At Naples 
he still tells the same tale, and protests against 
the English ideas of the villany of King Fer- 
dinand, treating the reports that were spread 
through Europe of the excesses of the Lazza- 
roni as monstrous falsehoods, for the best of 
all possible reasons, that the old Lazzarone isa 
being who no longer exists. Judging simply 
by what he, as a Protestant of the old school, 
saw in the city, he is of opinion that the power 
of religion had been strengthened, rather than 
diminished, by the troubles of the times. On 
his last day at Napies, he writes: 

‘*T revisited some more of my old haunts, and 
looked—I believe for the last time—into the church 
of San Ferdinando, Santa Maria la Nuova, the Gesu 
Nuovo, Santa Chiara, and some other churches, where 
there are pictures worth seeing, or old historical asso- 
ciations, or wherein there were objects and recollections 
which, without being historical, were very dear to me. 
In no former time had I seen the Masses more fre- 
quented, or the confessionals more besieged. In many 
instances the persons kneeling at the grate, and pouring 
their sorrow and contrition into the ears of the con- 
fessor, were not of the class which J had been accus- 
tomed to see thus employed. Many of them were 
elegantly dressed, and a good portion of them were 
men. My old friend Major G could not now have 
fairly made the remark to which he gave utterance a 
quarter of a century ago—* Surely all the sins in Naples 
must be committed by the women, for one hardly ever 
secs a man at confession !’ But, to be serious, the very 
serious condition of affairs, the decay of prosperity, the 
Indefinite apprehension of new troubles and calamities, 
may, at this moment, have heightened the devotional 
feelings of the people. However this may be, I judged 
from what I saw this morning, and from many indica. 

scr he had secn previously, that the philosophes of 
Naples would have to sing, * Wait a little longer ;’ that 
they could not have it all their own way just yet,”’ 





_ Here again is another anecdote of Neapo- 
litan devotion, which must be hard to parallel 
among our ostlers and postilions at home. 


_“* We had taken our places in the procaccia or car- 
ae ee conveys the courier and his letter-bags to 
een ee Acquila in the Abruzzi; and we had been 
a to be ready and at the post-office by ten o’clock 
€ were true to time 0 e nothi * the 
oO time, but could see nothing of the 
f preparation for departure. 

hea 
the Molo, and up and down 


courier, nor heay any note « 
We walked down towards 
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the street opposite the Castello Nuovo, and 
our rendezvous : no courier, no drawn-out 
signs of post-horses, and not a man or bo 


“Ed to 
that could give an intelligible answer, or tell ws oy 4 


really were to start. We went to the co 

Catalana, and dissipated a good half-hour in eating Ras 
melons and gossiping with the thorough-bred Nemolj., 
(uomo del popolo) who vended them, and who vowed 

the Madonna del Carmine and San Gennaro that things 
were going all awry, that the rivo/tosi had spoiled trajp 
and the sale of melons, and that matters would nev 

come right until the king came out of his palace al 
with his troops and most faithful Neapolitan peopl 
smashed the Parliament and all enemies of the hol 

faith, We then went back to the post-office, wher 
a functionary or understrapper comforted us with , 
‘ subito, Signori, subito’—presently, presently, By; 
still no sign of horses, or of the courier, or of his bags 

without which there was no departing. As the clock: 
were striking the midnight hour we saw the mail-bags 
brought to the couch, and the courier coming cut of ; 
room under the archway. Now at last we are off. Ny 
a bit of it! The courier made himself invisible again, 
My patience vanished with him, and 1 began to inquire 
in the vernacular, and perhaps with some loudness of 
voice and a touch of Neapolitan gesticulation, wh 
this irregularity and protracted delay could mean, 
‘ Signori,’ said a fellow in a white nightcap, ‘ they are 
gone to refresh their souls with a Mass,’ 

‘** Who are gone to Mass at this hour ” said I. 

‘‘¢Don Pepino, and the postilion who is to drive 
you, and the gentleman who is to be your fellow-tn. 
veller as far as Sulmona,’ responded white nightcap, 

‘¢ «But this is a strange hour for Mass.’ 

‘* * Niente affatto, not at all, please your Excellency: 
to-morrow, or to-day—for we are in it—is a grand 
festa of the holy and blessed Virgin, and Mass must be 
heard by Christians, and there will be no time to hea 
it on the road, and Christians are Christians ; and they 
do say that there are brigands out in the Abruzzi, ani 
that people may get uccisi—killed.’ 

‘* We had heard as much as the latter part of night- 
cap’s speech before ; but we had detected so many 
exaggerations and lies, that we had become incredulous 
to every report. I asked the man what church they 
had gone to for their Mass. He told us that they. bal 
gone to no church at all; that there was a chapel tor 
midnight Masses in the post-office, as an indispensable 
part of the establishment ; and he pointed to the door, 
a few yards from us, which led to it. We went, and 
found within that door a narrow staircase which sme: 
more strongly of tobacco and other fumes than of in- 
cense. We thought that we must have mistaken the 
direction, but the tinkling of a priest’s hand-bell reas- 
sured us. We ascended the stone staircase, and foun! 
a little chapel—not larger than a moderately sized Ens- 
lish parlour—and a tall tapestry-dressed priest ays 
Mass, and eight or ten people genuflecting and crossing 
themselves. Among these were our courier, postilios, 
and fellow-traveller.”’ 


Throughout the whole of the Neapolitan ter 
ritory, our author declares that he saw the - 
striking appearances of increasing civilisation 
since his visit some six or eight years before 
and tokens the most undeniable that, on the 
whole, the royal government had been gent 
and intelligent. Even the vermin, he protests 
are diminished ; and at Capua, repeats the ~ 
ing of a friend on a former occasion, pec 
commend to all students of ancient Roman rs 
tory, as supplying matter for an my one 
quisition on the personal comforts and a he 
forts of classical times. “ I still see, Se he 
“the doleful visage of an old comrade, ¥ 


, wit 
| once had the ill fate to pass a night there 
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me. He had leaped out of bed in despair, and 
was holding a cresset lamp in his hand, and 
muttering to himself: ‘ If there had been as 
many bugs and fleas in Hannibal's time, he 
would not have stayed so long in Capua,’ ” 

Entering the Papal States, he repeats that 
every thing he saw “must be taken in evi- 
dence that the predecessors of Pius IX. were 
neither the rogues nor the idiots that they are 
now described as having been, and that his 
immediate predecessor, Gregory XVI., who 
left the country in an unexampled condition of 
prosperity, could not have been a destructive 
tyrant.’ At Loreto he records one of the 
most absurd of all the absurdities of the mo- 
dern patriots. Who would have believed that 
in that very city itself the women had been 
holding a banquet, to celebrate the days of 
liberty and equality ? 


“At either end of the large, airy dining-room in 
which we were seated, there was an inscription to com- 
memorate a Reform banquet held here by the female 
patriots of Loreto and its vicinity. As the he-patriots 
had held several celebrations of the kind, and as these 
were days of liberty and equality, and as there had been 
a revival of the doctrine, or the talk, about the ‘ rights 
of women,’ the matrons of the place had resolved not 
to be left behind by their husbands, Our sage land- 
lady confessed that her own head was a little touched 
at the time; and then the custom brought money, and 
the revolutionists were making such promises of uni- 
versal prosperity and happiness. I asked whether the 
ladies made many speeches. We were told that there 
was no speech-making at all; that the only lady in the 
town who had that gift—il dono del parlare—and who 
was to have been in the chair—/a presidente—was rather 
suddenly delivered of a male child—un bel maschio— 
the evening before the dinner, and so, being in the 
straw, she could not be in the chair. ‘ Ma fu tutta 
robba da ridere—it was all rather a joke than any thing 
else,” continued our hostess ; ‘ except two or three, who 
were set on by their husbands, or by some other men, 
the good women thought nothing at all about politics 
and state affairs; and they laughed and amused them- 
selves as people do. I read in our newspapers that the 
ladies in France are more in earnest at their political 
banquets.’ ‘There was not a man admitted into the 
room—women waited, and the ladies had it all to them- 
selves,’ quoth the waiter. Here follow the commemo- 
rative lines, which were hastily painted on the wall, and 
which may as hastily disappear :— 

‘ ECCITATE PER LO ESEMPIO 
DEI MILITI LORETANI 
LU LORETANE CITTADINE 
IN UN INSIEME CONVITANO 
PERCHE L’ UNIONE INAUGURATA DA QUELLI 
IN QUESTE SI COMPIA,’ 


Under this inscription was hung a shabby engraved 


portrait of Pius IX. The inscription at the opposite | 


end of the room was this :— 


‘ ASPIRANDO A VIRILI PROPOSITI 
UNO STUOLO MULIEBRE 
IN UNA GIOIA CONVIVALE 
FRATERNIZZA.’ ”’ 


We must hasten on to Rome itself, where 
our traveller found all desolate and miserable, 
and a population unwillingly succumbing to 
the atrocities of a tyrant minority. Every 
Where he heard from the poor and the well- 
conducted the same opinions regarding the ba- 
uished Jesuits. The following conversation at 
an inn in the Trastevere is but one of many | last Mass was over; 
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| Similar proofs of the abhorrence with which 





the exile of the Fathers was regarded : 


“We stopped at a popular tavern, not fi 
building which had recently been a J aie? be bag 
which was now occupied by certain very ragged and 
very turbulent provincial volunteers, This led to some 
talk about the society which had been so summarily 
suppressed, and the members of which had been so 
suddenly sent flying, out of every part of Italy, de- 
spoiled and naked. The landlord of the house, and 
two or three other Trasteverini, spoke boldly and loudly 


| out against the cruelty of these deeds, ‘ Let them say 
_ what they will of the Padri Gesuiti, they were the 


friends of the poor, the best friends we ever had! Who 
took our children out of the streets, and clothed them 
and educated them? Who always gave us good advice 
when we were in trouble? Who attended the sick and 
gave them medicines when the hospitals were all full, 
and we could get nothing? When the cholera was 
here, and when our priests and monks were running 
away from Rome or shutting themselves up for fear in 
their houses, who remained at their posts >—who came 
among us, and stood at the bedside of the sick, and 
comforted the dying, and said the prayers for the dead ? 
The Jesuits—e sieno benedetti, dapertutto dove si tro- 
vano—and may they be blessed for it wherever they 
are!’ It will take some time to change these feelings, 
to root out these convictions, and smother the memory 
of these recent facts. If left to themselves, the Liberals 
will have to exclaim, ‘ We have shocked the ideas of the 
Italian people, and we have lost all.’ ’’ 


In St. Peter's the insanity of the times was 
literally graven in marble. The sacred temple 
itself, where millions and millions have wor- 
shipped, had already begun to tell the tale of 
Roman infidelity, and spoke even to the casual 
spectator in accents that roused his indigna- 
tion. We, who are far away from the scenes 
of these excesses, and in whose minds the pic- 
ture of that mighty basilica still dwells, the 
brightest creation of our imagination, and the 
most cherished recollection of our memory, can 
hardly realise the fact, that the vagabonds of 
Rome have not scrupled to hack and hew its 
choicest treasures, and that Romans are pro- 
mising to emulate the desecrating rage of the 
French armies when they had possession of 
the Eternal City nearly half a century ago. 
Few of our readers are probably prepared for 
the following : 

“The papal government, since my time, had been 
spending considerable sums in clearing away the accu- 
mulated rubbish and soil of centuries which buried the 
platform of the ancient Roman Forum, bringing to the 
light of day the bases of columns and edifices which 
had been interred under seven or twice seven feet of 
broken brick, and tiles and pottery, and soil and dust ; 
and they had been doing something in other quarters, 
either to disclose the remnants of antiquity, or to con- 
tribute to modern comfort and cleanliness. Non si fa 
pin niente’ Every thing is stopped. These Liberals 
call their timid antagonists retrogradisti, but they 
themselves are the true retrograders. The steady ad- 
vancement of all Italy has been brought to a stand -still 
by them; and as that which does not entra 
rapidly recede (there being no lasting mer - in = 
moral any more than in the physical world), - » fo 
sumptuous intermeddlers will be the cause of p g 
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an old man in a ragged coat and a very dirty lad in 
a round jacket ; and these two asleep in the transept. 
The northern door was wide open, as it is from morn- 
ing till night. Any body might have entered unob- 
served, as we did, and might have enjoyed a full hour of 
barbarous mischief, if he had been that way inclined. 
Of the attentive, vigilant custodi, or the keepers and 
vergers of former days, I saw no trace. There were 
two Swiss in the broad passage by the side of the 
church which leads up to the Vatican, but they had 
only to mount a sham guard in that passage, and could 
see nothing of what passed in Saint Peter’s. The church 
was comparatively dirty ; compared with the state in 
which I used to see it, it was positively dirty. The 
first objects of art you meet are the two beautiful vases 
containing the holy water, each of which is supported 
by two angels or cherubs. They have been portrayed 
so often, and engraved and copied in casts, and in all 
manner of materials and styles, that they are known all 
over the world. The figures are of gigantic propor- 
tions, like nearly every object in Saint Peter’s; they 
are spirited, wonderfully finished, and altogether the 
finest specimens of the genius of the sculptor. On the 
left arm of one of these cherubim a barbarian had in- 
scribed 
Rarraeve Turart, 
di Napoli, 1848, 

in large, well-formed, deeply-cat, or deeply-bitten, let- 
ters. From the depth and the sharpness I should 
judge that some acid corrosive of marble had been em- 
ployed: the wretch’s inscription was indelible; you 
could not efface it without destroying the arm. Other 
Vandals, who had not gone so leisurely or so scientific- 
ally to work, and who had not cut so deep, had in- 
scribed their names on the breasts and bellies of the 
cherubim. When the old man in the tattered coat was 
awake and stirring, we pointed out to him these acts of 
barbarism. He seemed to know nothing about them, 
or to have never noticed them before. The boy said 
that he had been told that some did say that they had 
been done by Neapolitan volunteers, who came to Rome 
to go with the Romans to fight the Tedeschi, but he 
did not know himself, he could not say how they had 
been done or who did them. ‘ But where are your 
custodi ? where are all the people that were employed 
to keep watch?’ The boy looked stupid and said, 
‘What do I know?’ The old man shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, ‘ Le cose non sono come erano prima— 
things are not as they formerly were. This statuto or 
costituzione, these circles, this war, this confusion, all 
these politics ..... what do I know? Grand’ im- 
paceio, grand’ imbroglio . . . . insomma, le cose non 
sOnO piu come erand,’ 

** In the northern aisle, on the beautiful marble ceno- 
taph to the memory of the last of the Stuarts—a work 
of Canova, and paid for, as I believe, with English 
money—some other Liberals had very recently inscribed 
their vulgar names, and one of them had written in 
front of the monument, in large letters, 

Inrami TiRANNI. 
Fortunately these inscriptions were, as yet, only in pen- 
cil. I moistened my pocket-handkerchief and rubbed 
out the worst of them. 

“* Pilasters, and marble cornices, and basements, and 
saints, and angels, had fared no better than the cheru- 
bim : names were written on them or scratched into 
them. Nearly all this had been done quite recently. 
The things connected with the unhappy Stuarts seemed 
to have been peculiarly obnoxious to this foul disease 
or mania. To the left of the high altar under the dome 
and a little beyond those hundreds of silver lamps 
which burn incessantly, by night and by day, is the 
chapel of Saint Veronica, with a grand colossal! statue 
of the saint, and a magnificent white marble balustrade 


“ separate the chapel from the body of the church : 
the } 
«} ep . int ; 

hrine of Saint Peter, and the dark vault which con- 
tains all that is left on earth of the Old Pretender, tle 





able and far worthier brother, Cardinal : 

side of this chapel, and almost under a — by the 
pedestal or base of the colossal statue of the gai 
here was an infinite variety of scribble, and some ine; 
sions. I know not how many vulgar names = 
scrawled with pencil on the marble base : roy a 
rians, ambitious of a more lasting infamy, had cut their 
names, deep and in large letters, like those of tj, 
beastly Neapolitan, on the top of the marble balustrade. 
where they must meet and shock every eye. A prieg 
or canon of the church afterwards told me that |. 
would see to the washing out of all the names and woris 
in pencil in every part of the church, but he could no: 
efface those deep incisions; and he lamented, with , 
sigh or a groan, that the whole edifice had been of lat: 
much neglected ; that it was difficult to get the servany 
to perform their duties ; that the chapter was afraid of 
its own servants, who claimed the privileges of liberty 
and equality, and that there had been of late a genenl 
proneness to destruction and desecration. ‘ But,’ sii 
he, ‘how can you expect it should be otherwise, whe: 
the men who govern have dethroned the Pope, ani 
have scarcely a belief in a God ?’”’ 


We have space for only two or three reeol- 
lections of eminent personages. When visit- 
ing the royal palace at Turin, Mr. Mac Farlane 
thus repeats what he heard of the habits of 
Charles Albert : 


‘In the king’s rooms books and maps were on the 
tables and settees just as he had left them. His bed 
was the bed of a soldier, as simple and as hard as a bel 
in barracks. When abroad he was hardly ever see 
in a carriage. The attendant spoke of his great acti- 
vity, his incessant attention to business or to his army, 
and his very simple and almost abstemious way of living. 
When alone, his dinners were as short as Napolen 
Bonaparte’s. The queen had not been out of her apart- 
ment for months, and had scarcely been seen by any 
one since that fatal march into Lombardy—she was sail 


to be sad, anxious, and almost broken hearted. Charm- 


ing as it was, there was an air of melancholy and deser- 
tion about the whole of the royal habitation. The fer 
servants we saw glided along like ghosts.” 


Silvio Pellico was once the idol of ant- 
Austrian constitutionalists. Let us see how he 
has fallen in their esteem. Alas! the author 
of Le mie Prigioni has learnt the abou 
nable Christian maxim, that it is good to for 
give those who persecute us ! 


‘There was one bright particular star—one nats: 
Piedmontese whom, of all the men in the country, | 
most desired to see. This was Silvio Pellico, the pot! 
and the prisoner of Spielberg. I had had a glimpse 
him at Milan in 1820, a few months before his arrest 
He was then interesting only as the author of wn 
di Rimini ; but he was now far more interesting by ’ 
misfortunes and the almost angelic spirit with which 
had supported them; and his account of his 
ment has ten times more poetry in it than all the v r 
he has ever written. I might have brought a letter 


- introduction to him from Rome ; but I was there told 


dark staircase which leads down to the tomb and | 


he was not at Turin, but at Salluzzo, his native place 
At Turin they could not or would not tell me . : 
he was here or there. My inquiries elicited only = 
that he who had done so much honour to his com” 
and who had suffered so much for being lea ~~ 
those who would have expelled the wut — 
Lombardy in 1821, was an object of hatred aa wet 
tempt with the Liberals of the present day, Jessi 
calling him a Jesuit, a cursed Jesuit, a miserable 


; . ‘ its, 
Since the publication of his book ee etry . 
rather since the political ascendancy obtainee ™ 


priest Gioberti, the standard term of abuse 1s ‘Gesu 


: | With the rabid revolutionary party, Le ™é € 
Young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, and his ami- | the post bel» 


had never been a popular book, and 
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been a popular man since the day that he announced in 
that book that he forgave the authors of his captivity. 
The effect of his long sufferings had been a religious 
resignation and a revived spirit of Christianity. No 
better effect could have been produced by misfortune 
But the ultra-Liberals, who wanted him to curse the 
Emperor Francis and the whole Austrian race, set down 
his religion as hypocrisy, and called him a turncoat be- 
fore they began to call him a Jesuit—a base turncoat, a 
low-spirited fellow, who preferred living in peace and 
quietness at home among his relatives and friends to an 
exile in Paris or London—a shameless slave, who had 
not spirit enough to resent his injuries and cry out 
‘ Vendetta!’ Then, poor Silvio Pellico had a brother 
that chanced to be a priest or a member of some monas- 
tic body. At Turin they called the brother a Jesuit, 
and said that he really belonged to that society. A 
gentleman of the city, who had been civil and kind in 
other respects, flatly refused to inquire for me whether 
the poet were in Turin or not. ‘ Silvio Pellico,’ said 
he, ‘is not what he was. He is a Jesuit, and half an 
Austrian besides. He is a man with whom I will have 
nothing to do. But there is a great man, a true patriot, 
to whom I will introduce you myself with much plea- 
sure—I mean, our great Vincenzio Gioberti.’”’ 


The new idol is Mr. Mac Farlane’s especial 
abomination. He calls Gioberti by the mild 
name of “ Apollyon.” It is not for us to 
defend him, so we conclude with our author's 
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remarks on his proceedings while he remained 
at Turin: 


_ “In fact we were living in the same hotel with this 
reer arg of pedantry and conceit, who seemed to be 
~ from morning till night by crowds of worshippers. 

18 apartment was under ours. It was never empty 
until a late hour at night, except when the spectacled 
Grand Llama of Radicalism went over to hold forth in 
the political circle. How he found time to write or to 
think I could not imagine, yet he was eternally scrib- 
bling and printing. As for thinking, perhaps he dis- 
pensed with that. Twice we saw in the hall of the 
hotel the arrival of those who came to attend his levee, 
and who certainly formed a very motley group. All 
manner of people came to him to consult him on all 
manner of affairs besides the great union and indepen- 
dence question. One day some young Capuchin friars 
waited upon the revolutionary abbé to take counsel of 
him, for a terrible feud had broken out in their house, 
and had come almost to the length of an open war, the 
young monks affirming that the old monks were tyrants 
and cruel oppressors, that there was no liberty, equality, 
or fraternity in their house, and that they must have a 
change of rulers and a free régime. Among the Ita- 
lian revolutions of 1820-1 there was a revolution in a 
bagnio, the galley-slaves at Civita Vecchia rising upon 
their keepers and proclaiming a republic. But here we 
had Revolution in a monastery! Where will she go 
next : 


CATHOLICISM IN SCOTLAND: THE ASSOCIATION OF ST. MARGARET. 


Report of Proceedings at the First’ Public 
Meeting of the Association of St. Margaret, 


held at Edinburgh, on the 27th of February, | 


1849. 
ScoTLAND has long been an example to her 
southern sister of skill and diligence in the 
cultivation of her material soil; and the whole 
kingdom, from John O’Groat’s house to Ber- 
wick-upon-T weed, shews what can be done by 
resolute, energetic, and intelligent labour. A 
Scotch gardener is a boon to an English coun- 
try gentleman; and from the forest oak and 
larch to the mere pruning of a peach-tree or 
the propagating of a rose-bush, there is not a 
woodland or a garden in all England which 
does not owe some portion of its beauty and 
fertility to the shrewd toils of the canny north. 
If the members of the Association of St. Mar- 
garet, now recently established in Edinburgh 
as its head-quarters, can only work the spiritual 
soil of Northern Britain with the same success 
with which their agricultural compeers have 
cultivated their broad valleys and lofty hills, 
they will set an example to southern Catholics 
for which our warmest gratitude will be due. 

Few persons, indeed, are aware of the ex- 
treme difficulties with which the Catholic 
Church in Scotland has to contend. Poor, 
disorganised, and overwhelmed with numbers 
as we are in England, our brothers beyond the 
weed have obstacles to overcome of which 
we know little. Compared to the few means 
for educating, enlightening, controlling, and 
ministering to their population, which are at 
the command of the Scottish Bishops and 





clergy, our chapels are splendid temples, our 
colleges are venerable universities, our poverty 
is abundant wealth. Protestant England is al- 
most a Catholic country in comparison with the 
land of John Knox and of the Presbyterian 
platform. Yet the prospectus of this new Asso- 
ciation, and the report of its first meeting, give 
promise of a united, energetic, and practical 
movement among the Catholics of Scotland, 
which it will be well for us to imitate when- 
ever circumstances shall make it possible for 
us. 

The direct object of the Association is the 
protection of the Catholic poor and labouring 


| classes of Scotland, and the improvement of 


their social and physical condition; and we 
have little hesitation in saying, that it appears 
to have started in its course under auspices, 
and with a definiteness of purpose, and a dis- 
tinct practical character, which give promise 
of a most successful and useful career. We 
shall briefly specify a few of its leading fea- 
tures, and the objects which it aims to accom- 
plish, being confident that the Society deserves 
the pecuniary and general support of all British 
Cathohes alike, and a place in the prayers and 
good wishes of every one who desires the ad- 
vancement of religion and the welfare of the 
suffering poor. _ 
The Association wisely excludes all polities 
from its purposes. That this is an absolutely 
essential condition of its success, nO one can 
doubt who knows that there is not a shade of 
political opinion, from Republicanism to ex- 
treme Toryism, which is not to be found in the 
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English and Scotch Catholic body, even in 
cases where scarcely any but purely political 
differences exist. Shutting out politics, it de- 
termines certain other definite limits within 
which it will labour. ° Of course its aims are 
not purely spiritual or ecclesiastical ; but at the 
same time, it makes no scruple of asserting its 
desires to further the prosperity of every work 
which is not solely the duty of the Christian 
priesthood. The redress of the grievances to 
which the Catholic poor are subjected in hos- 
pitals, workhouses, in the army and navy, and 
in all those many circumstances in which a 
code of laws and customs, Protestant in spirit 
if not in the letter, presses cruelly upon the 
defenceless, is naturally one of the great ends 
which the Association proposes to bring about. 
Three cases of miserable hardship are detailed 
in its prospectus, as examples of the urgent 
necessity there is that some powerful society 
should be framed, which might wring justice 
for the poor from the unwilling authorities of 
the land. 

Another object of the Association is the 
formation of funds for the assistance of loan 
and benefit societies, and other kindred insti- 
tutions throughout Scotland. Disclaiming al- 
together the idea of becoming a multiform 
local charity for the kingdom, its supporters 
intend to act, not in place of the associations 
which do or which ought to exist in every city and 
town where Catholics are to be found, but as 
a general friend, adviser, and supporter of them 
all, by collecting information from the best 
sources, by the distribution of funds, and espe- 
cially by promoting the erection of those va- 
rious religious confraternities which are taking 
root in various parts of England and Scotland, 
with signal benefit to all parties concerned. 
If in this way the Catholics of Scotland can 
lend a hand towards that organisation of doy 
labour, of which so large a portion now lies un- 
employed among us, they will deserve all the 
thanks we can bestow. 

Prize-funds for various purposes come also 
within their plan. They talk of giving prizes 
to schools and labouring societies, wherever 
any little stimulant of the kind may rouse dor- 
mant energies and infuse a measure of whole- 
some emulation into a torpid system. The 
foundation of public baths, of libraries, indus- 
trial schools, of literary institutions, and every 
kind of device which the ingenuity of modern 
times has devised for the bettering the condi- 
tion of the poor, they further contemplate as 
objects to be hereafter included within their 
range. ‘hen they think of fostering the Scot- 

tish fisheries, and other branches of industry 
whieh may save poverty from  pauperism. 
rhey propose to encourage the delivery of 
lectures on all branches of useful learning, to 
elevate the character of the Catholic school- 
aster, to forward the education of such poor 
boys as may seem fitted for advancement to 
the priesthood, and to aid generally in the 





great work of popular education, 


I q 
nexion with these subjects, the was vy 


choir-nuisance has naturally attracted their at. 
tention, and the cultivation of a better taste 
in Church-music, and the formation of a class 


of truly ecclesiastical singers, are among the 
first objects to which their labours are j. 
rected. Besides this, they hope to aid in the 
preservation of all monuments of Catholic ap. 
tiquity, whether architectural or otherwise. 
and lastly, to make use of what advantage: 
the laws of the land may give for protecting 
the clergy and people from the libels which 
ignorance or malice at times puts forth against 
the true faith and its children. In a word, it 
is hard to say what good work the Association 
of St. Margaret does not include in its seope 
and anticipations. 

At the meeting held on the 27th February 
last, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Murdoch took the chair, 
and expressed his own cordial good wishes, 
and those of the other Scottish Bishops, to- 
wards the infant Society ; and the general 
committee for the coming year was appointed. 
This committee includes the Scottish episco- 
pacy and all the clergy, and a full number of 
representatives of every class of laymen who 
could act with efficiency in such a body. 
Resolutions were moved by Mr. Monteith of 
Carstairs, one of the chief promoters of the 
Society, Mr. J. F. Gordon, Mr. Fletcher of 
Dunans, the Rev. /Eneas Dawson, Mr. J. B. 
Bryson, Colonel Macdonell, and the Master 
of Lovat: and the Association was fairly 
launched on its voyage. 

Its first work has been the establishment of a 
framework for collecting Peter-pence through- 
out Scotland; and we expect to learn that the 
success which has crowned its efforts for the 
relief of the Holy See in its distress is an 
earnest of the benefits it will, for many years 
to come, confer upon its fellow-countrymen. 
The difficulties it will have to encounter are, 
perhaps, far greater than its members may 
anticipate ; but we cannot believe that they are 
really insurmountable to perseverance, good- 
will, and cordial union. We need not say 
how sincere will be the sympathies with which 
we, in the southern part of our common coun- 
try, regard the efforts it will make; and how 
we shall rejoice to see the proverbial shrewd- 
ness, determination, and unwearying patience 
of Scotland directed against the frightful mass 
of misery, ignorance, superstition, and sit 
which desolate a land which has arrogated to it- 
self the title of the most moral and intellectual 
nation in Europe. If ever there was a pri 
ciple and a body of men existing king: 
dom and not of it, it is Catholicism and Ca- 
tholies in Calvinistic and Puritan Scotland; 
and we can only express our hope that, as this 
Association is singular in its cireumstances, *° 
also it will be singular in the good fortune 
which awaits its toils. The spirit in ot 
commences them may be gathered from te 
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following, which is the concluding paragraph | @ queen might design, and a saint call down upon a 


of its opening address : 


‘« Before long, the relics of St. Margaret will probably 
be brought back to the shores of Scotland, whence faith- 
ful hands formerly conveyed them in safety. When they 
rest once more beneath the altar of a Scottish sanctuary, 
may the Association that bears her name experience the 


power of her intercession, and may blessings, such as | 


! d upon one and all, but speciall upon 
the labouring poor of her people. May the charity al 
prudence of the Church of Christ again mitigate the 
sufferings of our state, and the new arts and powers 


among us become redeemed fro ilb 
aye A dey m evil by the might of 


“Doly (Margaret, pray for Scotland.” 











QUETELET ON 


Letters addressed to H. R. H.the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, on the The 
of Probabilities, §c. By M. A. Quetelet. 
Translated by O. G. Downes. London, 
Layton. 


Our language possesses so few treatises on the 
theory of probabilities, that the appearance of 
M. Quetelet’s work in our mother tongue is a 
sensible addition to the stock. But the addi- 
tion becomes relatively more important when 
we confine our enumeration to elementary 
works ; and if we adopt a further classifica- 
tion, and look for treatises which are acces- 


sible to a reader unacquainted with mathema- | 
tics, the work is well nigh unique. ‘The only | 


exception is Mr. de Morgan's Essay, published 
in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, which, whilst it 


contains many chapters interesting to the ordi- | 
nary reader, embraces and renders accessible | 


to the computer methods for the numerical 
solution of problems, otherwise only to be 


derived from mathematical treatises, requiring, | 
on the part of the reader, a far higher amount | 


of knowledge than is to be met with, except 
amongst the class of more accomplished ma- 
thematicians, 


The scope and object of the two works is, | 
however, very different; and we are now con- | 


cerned with M. Quetelet’s alone, which we hear- 


tily commend to the attention of the class, | 


every day becoming more numerous, of per- 
sous who in this age of statistics employ them- 
selves in deductions from observed facts, and 


in the numerous applications of the science of | 
probabilities to political and social economy. | 


And we would do this emphatically, believing 
that there is abundant occasion for imparting 
amongst them a little more of science, of 
method, and so of acumen and sound judg- 
ment. We could, for instance, wish that the 
letters (23 et seq.) in the work before us, 
“On the Study of Causes,” and then “On the 
Sciences of Observation and Statistics,” had 


been read and digested by the learned actu- | 


aries, and the non-learned newspaper-editors, 
who discovered a profound application of sci- 
ence in Mr. Finlaison’s deduction in 1829 of 
4 general disturbance of the peace of the world 
in 1848 from the most fanciful elements. Mr. 
Finlaison, speaking to an audience of actuaries 
(one of whom had referred in the most com- 
Plimentary terms to his discovery), said that 


PROBABILITIES, 


_ he and his son completed, from many elements, 


ory | an estimate of the exhaustion which Europe 


_ had sustained in the twenty-five years of the 
war which ended in 1816, and he confidently 

predicted that the peace of the world would 
not be disturbed by any great commotion until 

after the year 1847. Mr. Finlaison also ex- 
pressed his regret that the result he had anti- 
cipated had occurred. Upon which our able 
contemporary, the Atheneum, who knows some- 
thing on these matters, observes that “in France 
their own statists admit that the physical con- 
dition of the mass of the people has deterior- 
| ated since 1815 ;” and that “if this be the fact, 


| how can it be said that the commotions of 1848 
verify a prophecy that there would be an out- 
break arising from a plethora of prosperity ?” 

Another point, not, if we recollect aright on 
a hasty perusal, touched on by M. Quetelet, 
requiring the exercise of more judgment and 
caution than is frequently exercised by pro- 
| fessed statists, is this: whether or not the use 
_ to which statistics are to be applied does not 
import a specific tendency to affect future phe- 
nomena. This we will also illustrate by an 
example, It is a fact, established by numerous 
| observations, that women possess a higher de- 
| gree of vitality than men; but that if we take 
the particular class of “ assured lives,” the con- 
trary is the fact recorded by experience. This 
is unquestionably owing to the pecuniary ele- 
ment introduced by the application of the sta- 
tistics of vitality to life assurance. But on the 
foundation (in 1807) of the Eagle Life Assur- 
| ance Company, the benefit of superior vitality 
was allowed in the premiums charged for the 
assurance of female life. This might have 
been very well done in 1807, although we have 
reason to know, that even at that time the most 
experienced actuaries were aware of the cu- 
rious fact which we have cited; but in 1545, 
the publication of the mortality experienced by 
seventeen of the principal life offices left the 
company no excuse for persevering In & distine- 
tion which could only prove innocuous i ~ 
portion to the paucity of assurances upon female 
life effected with the company.* 


. . h 
s s Com has since amalgamated wit 
the seseaat; aan we mies in the only advertisement 
| of the united companies to which we can now refer any 
notice of the sdvantage offered My Rayer tog . ~— 
t, under the advice © ! who nm 
coainisters the affairs of the companies, the distinction 
has been very properly dropped. 
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But although M. Quetelet’s book is singu- 
larly free from purely mathematical details and 
demonstrations, and, as far as we have noticed, 
entirely so from mathematical notation in the 
body of the work itself, he has introduced 
amongst the notes what we cannot exactly call 
demonstrations, but rather statements, of such 
theorems as are inexpressible except by mathe- 
matical demonstration ; and he has also intro- 
duced tables for the solution of problems, in 
which the continued products of numbers in- 
creasing by unity up to a high number are 
required. 

The estimation in which we hold this work 
must not, however, preclude us from stating 
that, though sound and useful, it is prolix, and 
of that extreme didactic manner which we call 
teachy. 

The translation is very carefully and faith- 
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fully executed, though Mr. Downes has not 
been so entirely able to divest himself of the 
idiom of the original as to have avoided all 
Gallicisms. A far greater merit is, we believe 
due to him, in resisting the temptation of writ. 
ing a quasi original treatise, from a “cram” 
of the present and other elementary works of 
continental writers. We can call to mind 
some instances in which this has been done 
without sufficient acknowledgments ; and we 
think Mr. Downes’s production honourable to 
him, not only for its essential utility, but for 
the integrity and modesty of its execution. Mr. 
Downes is, we believe, an actuary, and a mem- 
ber of a family which has furnished more than 
one adviser to our great assurance companies; 
and we heartily wish him prosperity in the 
career which he has fairly and usefully entered 
upon. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Four Months among the Gold-finders of Alta- 
California. By J.T. Brooks, M.D. ndon, 
Bogue. 


We feel a sort of malicious pleasure in meeting 
with a man who has been to Ealifornia, and come 
home without making his fortune. It is refresh- 
ing to read the mishaps of one who went for wool, 
and came home shorn. Pinched, and struggling, 
and striving as we are in this old world of ours, 
the empty pockets ofa gold-digger are a sight 
pleasant to the eyes ; and we are delighted to be 
ussured that the real Dorado is little better than 
a real Inferno. 

With these not very generous sentiments we 
closed Dr. Brooks’s Four Months among the Gold- 
Jinders; and recommend it to our readers as 
an agreeably written, straightforward account of 
facts. Dr. Brooks was one of the earliest settlers 
in the marvellous territory of the Sacramento, 
and amassed with his companions a considerable 
sum of money, of which a large part went imme- 





diately in buying wherewithal to supply the wants | 


of nature, another large part was stolen, and the 
remaining portion was on the eve of utter ab- 
sorption in the procuring of the necessaries of lite, 
when the Doctor despatched his journal to his 
friends in the civilised world. He reached the 
diggings before they were so completely the den 
of the scum of the earth as they speedily became; 
but yet the picture he paints of murders, thiev- 
ings, fevers, Indians, and rifle-bullets, is suffi- 


ciently satisfactory to convince the most frantic 


auromaniacs that it is better to stay at home and 
rough it as heretofore, than to venture life and 
limb, comfort and peace of mind, in a mad search 
alter what is termed the precious metal. If any 
one of our readers is tempted to wish himself in 
the wonderful region, he will learn contentment 
with home from these entertaining pages; and 
they who have never dreamed of crossing the 
ocean tor gold will learn to applaud their own 
wisdom with increased approval. We had marked 
some passages for quotation, descriptive of the 
delights of standing bent double for twelve hours 
up to the knees in water, under a broiling sun, 































washing stones and sand, and of a few of the other 
delights of gold-hunting ; but space forbids us to 
do more than add, that Dr. Brooks’s book is well 
worth perusal. 


The Manna of the New Covenant. By the Very 
Rev. J. B. Pagani, Provincial of the Order of 
Charity. London, Burns. 

How strange to turn to such a book as this, after 

the reading of the madness and crimes of gold- 

hunters in California! One is tempted almost 
to believe that mankind consists of two distinct 
orders of beings —one gifted with reason and 
common sense, the other externally like rational 
creatures, but in reality stark mad. We need say 
little in praise of Dr. Pagani’s new publication ; 
it is on the topic on which he loves to dwell ; and 
the beauty and unction with which he always 
writes are well known to every English Catholic, 

The volume is a manual for communicants, and 

for all who would meditate upon the infinite 

blessings which are hidden for the elect in the 

Manna of the New Covenant of mercy. One of 

its most important features consists of a month’s 

meditations on the various offices under which 
we may contemplate our Blessed Lord as present 
in the adorable Sacrament. Another is a very 
useful series of preparations and thanksgivings 
for Communion for every day in the week. 


The Emigrant Family ; or the Story of an Aus 
tralian Settler. y the Author of “Settlers 
and Convicts.” Smith and Elder. _ 

We cannot deal hardly with a novel written by 

an emigrant mechanic, and especially by one who 

has so much claim upon our regard as the author 
of Settlers and Convicts—a very interestin pub- 
lication, which formed one of Knight’s Weekly 

Volumes. It would be unreasonable to look for 

the same skill in the novelist’s art, and the same 

power of delineating men and women of the 
upper classes of society, which we have ar ht 

to look for from writers of another rank, and 0 

better education. We are therefore satisfied when 

we find in The Emigrant Family a great deal 
useful information respecting the museries 

pleasures of settlers in Australia, put together m 
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connexion with a tolerably fair story, in which 
if the ladies and gentlemen are not all that can 
be desired, the true characters of a land of settlers 
—namely, convicts, labourers, natives, overseers, 


justices of the peace, and so forth—are drawn 


with fidelity aud spirit. All this we may say of 
The Emigrant Family. The “ females,” as Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper calls them, are not to our taste 
nor according to nature any where ; but the story 
and its interest depend on other matters, and is 
very creditable to the observation, shrewdness, 
and good feeling of its author. 


A Catholic Catechism, translated from the Italian 
of Rosmini. By W.S. Agar. London, Richard- 
son. 

NOTWITHSTANDING its hideous frontispiece, which 

is one of those abominable caricatures which still 

disgrace some of our Catholic publications, and 
against which we shall never cease to protest, 
this is a book whose appearance we hail with 
great satisfaction. None but those who have 
tried the work of instructing the young, without 
the aid of any systematised theolo ical knowledge 
of their own, can appreciate the difficulties which 
are experienced by those who, like the Brothers 
of Christian Doctrine, are anxious to be of some 
service to the Church, by catechising the children 
of the poor in our large towns and cities. Ros- 
mini’s Catechism appears to us to be precisely 

what is wanted for conveying the elements of a 

Christian’s knowledge to those who know little or 

nothing. It is arranged so as to develope and 

follow up ideas, as they may be suggested to the 
catechumen’s mind ; and the unquestioned abili- 
ties of the illustrious founder of the Institute of 

Charity have enabled him to carry out his method 

with united simplicity and skill. When the trans- 

lation comes to a second edition, we should sug- 
gest a little emendation in some of its phrases, 
which now and then are barely English ; for ex- 
ample, “‘ where did Adam and Eye dwell in?” 
(p. 18). 


Maxims of Christian Perfection (Richardson) is 
another little book of Rosmini’s, the translator’s 
name not given, and with a frontispiece which we 
must expressly except from our list of vile en- 
gravings, Jt contains several extremely useful 
suggestions on the practice of meditation, on ex- 
amination of conscience, and on prayer in general. 


Funeral Oration on the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh. 

By the Rev. H. Weedall, D.D. Dolman. 
Ir is not often that an éloge is spoken more truly 
trom the heart of the speaker, and goes more rea- 
dily to the hearts of the hearers, than Dr. Weedall’s 
interesting oration at the requiem and funeral of 
the late Dr. Walsh. The account it gives of the 
life and last illness of the revered Bishop will be 
recognised as true by thousands; and when we 
say this, we say more than can ordinarily be said 
on such occasions. 


Protestant Testimonies in favour of Religious 
Schools. London, published by the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee. 

Tuts is a very curious and interesting pamphlet. 

By “religious” schools, it means schools con- 

ducted by religious orders, specially devoted to 

the education of the poor. It contains extracts 
trom the writings of V. Cousin, Kay Shuttleworth, 

Tufnell, Gresley, Kay, Wordsworth, Allies, Mar- 

riott, Doyle, Dwyer, Murray, Mills, and from 
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the English Journal of Education, the Guardian, 
the Spectator, and the Times, all uniting in ap- 

lau ing schools conducted by such teachers. 
fhe writers are Protestants, but bear the most 
unequivocal testimony to the wonderful success 
of those teachers who teach for the love of God 
like the Catholic religious orders, compared w ith 
that of those who, like the ordinary Protestant 
master, teach for gain. We trust the pamphlet 
will be largely circulated, 


Hymns Sor the use of the Schools and ( ongrega- 
tion of St. Wilfrid's, Staffordshire, by F. W. FP. 
(Richardson), contains about a dozen hymns, 
partly original and partly translated. The ini- 
tials indicate sufficiently the grace, feeling, and 
simplicity which the reader will expect to find, 
and which have made the hymns so welcome to 
the poor of St. Wilfrid’s. 


Grammar of the. Latin Language. By L. Schmitz, 
Ph. D., F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh, Chambers. 

For the advancing student, this is one of the 

best Latin Grammars we know. Dr. Schmitz is 

both a scholar and a man of sense, and knows 
where to change and where to preserve what is 
old. He has the art of making himself in- 
telligible to the young, and aims at giving com- 
plete and trustworthy information, without cram- 
ming the young brain with needless lore. His 
Grammar tells the student a great deal which the 
old-fashioned grammars supposed that boys were 
to learn by inspiration, and omits the time-con- 
secrated absurdities which used to be thrust down 
our throats in boyhood, As it stands, however, 
it is much too formidable a volume to be put into 
the hands of little boys; and we should suggest 
the publication of an abridgment, containing a 
po deal of what is here printed in the larger 
type, and omitting all that is now in the smaller. 
robably, however, Dr. Schmitz is already anti- 
cipating us in intention. 
‘ottage Conversations. " Mary Monica. Third 
Series. Burns. 
Tuts clever little set of dialogues will not dimi- 
nish the reputation which the first two series 
have already attained. The arguments are often 
extremely well put, though in homely language, 
and are excellently fitted for distribution among 
the poor. Now and then they hit so hard as to 
make one smile, which is great praise for books 
intended for uneducated people, who are gene- 
rally dosed with all the platitudes which their 
betters reject. as 
s Ecclesia: the Saints of the Catholic Church, 
anad according to the Calendar, with the 

Flowers dedicated to them { Burns), describes itself 

by its title. The idea is very pretty, and as old 

as it is pretty. Why should it not revive with 
that love for flowers which has been for some 
time so much on the increase among all classes in 


this country ? | 
capular of the Passion, and The Via 
rook ‘barns » are U hat their names import, 
useful little guides to well-known devotions. The 
latter is by Dr. Pagani. 
Dr. PAu Recaro of Veith on the Lord's ty A 
(Burns) has reached us too late for notice this 
month. We can only say at present that the 
book is an excellent one, and the translation ex- 





tremely well executed. 
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Correspondence, 


THE ROMAN REPUBLICANS. 
[From our own Correspondent. } 


Rome, March 14, 1849. 

Tue Roman Republic is a month older, yet 
scarcely a day stronger, than when I wrote 
last. We have had alarms of foreign invasions 
and of internal revolutions, but all remains in 
statu quo ; we have had a change of ministry, 
but not of measures; we have had many pro- 
mises and more threats, but very few facts. 
At one time we were told that the Austrians 
had occupied Ferrara, and the young Repub- 
lie was to be crushed by “the barbarians,” as 
these gentlemen delight to designate the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, or any others who may be 
their enemies ; at another, there were rumours 
of such universal dissatisfaction among the 
citizens, that the Republic was to die through 
the weakness of her friends; but “the bar- 
barians” only restored the Papal arms in Fer- 
rara, and pocketed two hundred and six thou- 
sand scudi, as a compensation for damage 
received from the young volunteers, the Cro- 
ciati, in the Lombard campaign, and for more 
recent damage to the Consul’s house, and then 
they retired; and a strong patrol of soldiery 
for two or three nights sufficed to suppress 
any outward manifestation of the discontent 
of the Romans themselves. 

The causes of the internal dissatisfaction 
arise mainly from pecuniary difficulties. In 
the first place, specie is so scarce that silver 
has been as high as 20 and 25 per cent, and 
cannot now be bought under 16 and 18; and 


even small notes have been at a premium of | 


6 and 8 per cent. The Government open an 
exchange every Saturday for those master- 
workmen who have to pay wages every week 
not exceeding twenty scudi, or between 4. 
and 52, This, of course, is a mere drop in the 
ocean; and accordingly, at the end of each 
week, there has been serious apprehension of 
the rising of the people. Hitherto I believe 
it has only led to the murder, or attempted 
murder, of two or three unhappy butchers or 
bakers, who very naturally refused to give 
change in specie to their smaller customers. 
The Chambers have ordered the immediate 
issue of base money, whose real value shall be 
only two-fifths of its nominal value; but this 
has not yet been coined, or if it has, it is all 
gone, like the small notes, into the provinces. 
Secondly, the Deputies have decreed a forced 
loan on a very extravagant scale, and to be 
levied in a way which is peculiarly oppressive 
to the smaller proprietors. Every annual in- 
come of 2000 seudi is to pay a fifth; of 4000 
scudi, a quarter; of 6000, a third; of 8000, 
a half; and of 12,000 and upwards, two-thirds: 








but every property which is actually undi- 
vided, even though the annual income should 
belong to many individuals together, is to be 
rated according to the whole amount of the 
rental, without reference to the number of its 
owners ; so that an estate of 800J. a year, left 
by a father to his four or five children, if it 
should not happen to be broken up into sepa. 
rate farms, must pay 2002. towards this public 
loan, when, strictly speaking, not one of the 
individual owners is subject to the tax. Per- 
sons were ordered within a certain number of 
days to present a voluntary statement of the 
value of their property, as the basis for carry- 
ing this measure into execution ; but very few, 
if any, have obeyed: the princes, bankers, 
and all the more wealthy classes, have done 
nothing ; accordingly, a jury is now appointed 
to make a conjectural statement of these per- 
sons’ wealth, according to public report, pro- 
bability, and the best of their belief; and from 
the decision of this jury there is to be no ap- 
peal. Princes Rospigliosi, Chigi, and others, 
have declared their determination to resist to 
the utmost; that is, they say they will never 
give any money voluntarily ; the Government 
may seize their furniture, plate, carriages, and 
horses, and sell them for what they will fetch, 
but that the act shall appear in its true colours, 
as a simple robbery. Nous verrons ; if the 
Roman nobles stand by this resolution, it will 
be the first time they have shewn any firm- 
ness throughout this movement, and will seem 
to argue a greater love for their pockets than 
for their prince. 

Thirdly, the Government have, of course, 
been very busy with the Church; declared 
all its property to be the property of the State, 
and undertaken to provide a fitting mainten- 
ance for the ministers of religion, from the 
Pope down to the parish-priest. They called 
upon all religious establishments to send in an 
inventory of their property, their goods and 
chattels of every description, and upon the 
Presidents of the different Priorie to verify 
these inventories, where made, and to make 
them themselves, wherever the clergy refused. 
The Vicegerent, by a circular, forbad any 
religious house whatever to obey this decree; 
and eight out of the fourteen Presidents re- 
signed their office, rather than do the will of 
the Government against the ecclesiastical pro- 
hibition. Their resignations were accepted, 
and I suppose the work is slowly progressing 
by the hands of others ; but, of course, without 
the co-operation of the clergy it cannot pro- 
ceed rapidly. Another similar decree is being 
obeyed day by day in different parts of the city, 
and in many places it excites great discontent, 
viz. the seizing of the church-bells, to convert 











them into cannon. The bells of Basilicas, 
national and parochial churches, and any bells 
remarkable as objects of art or antiquity, are 
excepted from this decree; still, people do not 
like to see this work of plunder even in other 
churches. On Saturday there was quite a 
disturbance at the Chiesa Nuova on this ac- 
count ; the people assembled in large num- 
bers to hinder the removal of a favourite bell, 
which St. Philip himself, I believe, had once 
begged from the Pope. The Oratorians offered 
to pay 1500 crowns to preserve it, hoping by 
this means to satisfy both the Government and 
the people. For the time the men retired; but 
they returned soon after midnight, burnt down 
the side door of the church, broke into the 
convent and destroyed the chairs and tables, 
&c., and finally carried off the Father-General 
and one of his companions to put them in 
prison, where they still remain, under the 
pretence that they had incited the people to 
resist the Government. The next morning 
(Sunday), in the presence of a large military 
force, the bell was broken in pieces and re- 
moved ; and after all this, the Minister of the 
Interior had the impudence to publish a pro- 
clamation applauding the Romans for their 


ready and willing obedience. The two fathers 


(Cesarini and Concha) were locked up in the 
Inquisition, which these gentlemen, having 
abolished as a prison for ecclesiastics con- 
demned by the Pope and Cardinals, seem 
now disposed to turn into a prison for eccle- 
siastics condemned by themselves. When the 
Chambers abolished this tribunal, they ordered 
a column to be erected in the Piazza before 
the House, as a memorial of so solemn an 
act; but all the discovery they have made in 
a place so famed for its secresy was scarcely 
worth such a commemoration. There were two 
prisoners; one, the Bishop of Memphis, whose 
history appeared in the Rambler, copied from 
Mr. Whiteside’s book, some time ago, and 


another, a man who had forged letters of or- | 


dination and passed himself off for a priest 
somewhere in the kingdom of Naples. The 
former is said to have entreated to be allowed 
to stay, for that there he was well taken care 
of, whereas without the prison-walls he had 
no friends. 
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tuary, and that the good people of Loretto 
might rest secure that they should not be 
interfered with, As to the secular measures 
which have been passed in the House of De- 
puties, they are not worth mentioning ;ther e 
was a sort of semi-impeachment of the Minis- 
ters of Commerce and of Finance (Sterbini 
and Guiccioli), because they had not been suf- 
ficiently prompt in obeying a decree of the 
House for alleviating the commercial difficul- 
ties of Ancona and Bologna. The censure 
was not passed in very heavy terms, still it 
was thought that at least they would have 
the delicacy to resign office. Sterbini, how- 
ever, is not a man to take a Aint in such a 
matter as this; consequently the whole Minis- 
try were obliged to resign together. It was 
soon remodelled, with the omission of these 
two men (one of whom is universally con- 
sidered to be a clever rogue, the other a 
wicked fool), and with the substitution of 
Sturbinetti for Muzzarelli. The present Go- 
vernment, however, cannot afford to make ene- 
mies, especially such an enemy as Sterbini, 
with his Cotemporaneo, might prove to be ; 
and accordingly all these three gentlemen 
have been provided with other posts. Guic- 
cioli is one of a triumvirate despatched to 
Florence, to assist at the fusion of the Tuscan 
and the Roman states, Muzzarelli is made pre- 
sident of anew Consiglio di Stato, and Sterbini 
is curator of public monuments. Mazzini has 
succeeded Guiccioli in the Finance Depart- 
ment, and is expected before long to take the 
lead in the management of the whole business ; 
he has made some clever speeches, but as yet 
he has scarcely organised a party so as to have 
any real power in the House. The Govern- 
ment has required from all persons holding 
any sort of civil office or employment a de- 
claration of their solemn adhesion to the Re- 


| public, and from all soldiers an oath. In the 


' 


| 


| 
; 


Of other ecclesiastical matters I do not | 


know that there is any thing of special in- 
terest. The Government have taken posses- 
sion of some of the religious houses in Rome, 
and of parts of others; but every one feels 
that the great blow against the Church is yet 
to come, when they have ascertained the ex- 
act amount of her property. They attempted 
to seize part of the treasures at Loretto, or 
at least persons made their appearance to — 
an inventory of them; but when all the people 
rose up en masse to resist them, the Govern- 
ment here published a declaration that they 
never contemplated violating so holy a sanc- 


} 





whole Pontifical army I cannot hear of a dozen 
refusals; but among the civil employés, the 
refusals are very numerous; so numerous, in- 
deed, that even some portion of the Radical 
press has condemned the measure as most 
impolitic ; and at Bologna, the president, who 
was appointed not long since by this very 
Government, chose rather to resign his post 
than to enforce the decree. In Rome, many 
families have been deprived of their whole 
means of subsistence by the refusal of the 
father or the sons to make this declaration. 
So much for our internal affairs. As to 
our foreign relations, you probably know more 
about them in England than we do here. The 
arms of all the foreign ambassadors were re- 
moved from their respective palaces on the 
same night, about ten days ago, which does 
not say much for the recognition of the Ro- 
man Republic by foreign powers, which is 
what some of these wordy orators would have 
us believe. The Pope has signed a demand 
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for the intervento a dozen times—in the public 
newspapers; and the Austrians, Neapolitans, 
French, Spaniards, and others, have been con- 
tinually marching upon Rome— in the day- 
dreams of the sanguine. This has been hoped 
for even by some who, but a few weeks ago, 
were ardent Republicans. At the same time, 
not all who are disgusted with their experi- 
ence of a Republic have returned to the Pope; 
a very large proportion of what might be 
otherwise called the Papal party are yet op- 
posed to Pio Nono personally ; they attribute 
all the commencement of troubles to the am- 
nesty, and the continuation of them to the 
Pope’s weakness and indecision. Only a very 
few are disposed to give him credit either for 
wisdom or firmness; and these few consider 
that he is quite justified in permitting the 
temporary continuance of the present evils, 
bitter as they are, rather than return to the 
former state of things (even if such a return 
were possible), in which the wounds of the 
state were only hidden, not healed, and in 
which the Church was obliged to tolerate 
much that she did not approve, both at home 
and abroad, as the price for Austrian protec- 
tion. Whilst some, therefore, are looking for 
the approach of foreign bayonets, as a panacea 
for all our woes, and the signal of a return of 
the olden times, others would deprecate no- 
thing more than such a termination to all their 
troubles and anxieties ; they do not think such 
a restoration would be worth having, even if 
it could be had without bloodshed, or any 
other mischief; it would be even a positive 
evil, they say, and bring a more bitter day of 
reckoning at some future time. In short, the 
think the full and unrestrained liberty of the 
Church worth purchasing at any price; and 
they almost doubt whether, in these latter 
days, it can be purchased at a less cost than 
the complete separation of the secular and 
spiritual power. Whether such a mighty 
change as this is indeed in store for us, time 
alone will shew; but in the mean while reli- 
gion suffers much from the miserable, unsettled 
state of all around us. 


THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL GREEK AND 
LATIN, 
MR. WARD IN REPLY TO “cc.” 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


bean Str,—I have to express my best acknow- 
Jedgments to your correspondent “C.” for his 
very handsome expressions in regard to my let- 
ter on the subject of Catholic education, which 
appeared in your February number; and I will 
pesceee to enlarge more than I was able in that 
letter on the particular suggestion of mine which 

C.” has criticised. That suggestion, as he ob- 
serves, was thrown out with some diffidence, and 
vecupies & very subordinate part of my letter ; 
yet it opens a question which is in itself very far 
from unimportant, and subsequent reflection has 





but confirmed me in the opinion I there ex. 
pressed. Nor, I confess, have your corespond- 
ent’s ———— (able as they are, and most 
eloquently stated) in any way tended to change 
my mind, 

Before going further, let me advert for one 
moment to his comment on the practical difji- 
culties with which my suggestion would have to 
cope, in order that I may recall to your readers’ 
mind the precise purpose for which I wrote. No 
one can be more adverse than myself to sudden 
and violent changes; and even were there a 
general practical agreement as to the main ob- 
jects at which Catholic education ought to aim, 
and the principal studies of which it ought to 
consist, a further question would still remain 
behind, and one of considerable anxiety, viz, in 
what manner we may best and most safely effect 
a gradual change from the present to the new 
system. But it is, of course, impossible so much 
as to debate this question, until there is some fair 
agreement as to what the new system should be, 
“It is out of place,” as I said in my last letter, 
“to discuss elaborately the question of means, 
until there is some fair agreement as to ends.” 
I will accordingly keep up the same distinction 
in my present letter, and will, in the first in- 
stance at least, confine myself to the considera- 
tion of abstract desirableness. Having disposed 
of this, I shall be able, I trust, further to make 
clear, that there would be no such practical dif- 
ficulty in carrying out my proposition as to con- 
stitute any fair objection to the adopting it. 

The point at issue arises from this. I was 
occupied in considering the fittest education for 
those Catholic youths who, “at the age of six- 
teen or rome bane expect to be called into 
active life in the way of commercial or other 
=. And while I expressed an “ earnest 
iope for a continuance of that part of our present 
habits which” peremptorily “ requires the study 
of Latin,” I yet deprecated the use of “ classical 
books as the boy’s instrument for acquiring and 
improving his Latin skill,’ much preferring the 
works of ecclesiastical writers for that purpose. 
I added that, in my judgment, “extracts might 
be made, e.g. from St, Bernard or St. Augus- 
tine, ‘in usum studiose juventutis,’ which would 
be as interesting and attractive as they would be 
edifying to the youthful Catholic.” ‘C.” con- 
siders, on the contrary, that in the case of these 
youths, no less than of those who are able to 
extend their studies into a far later period of 
life, classical writers are the more suitable. And 
this is the first issue to be tried. 

There seems to be no fundamental difference 
between “C.” and myself. So far am I from 
wishing to undervalue the great benefit of clas- 
sical studies, that the main part of my letter was 
engaged in illustrating and enforcing it. And, 
on the other hand, “C.” distinctly expresses his 
concurrence with the list of studies which I men- 
tioned as appearing to me indispensably neces- 
sary for youths of this class. The thing may 
almost seem to resolve itself into a mere ques- 
tion of practicability. It is a matter of agree- 
ment between “(C.” and myself (to recapitulate 
what I said on the subject in my last letter), (1), 
that the first and most necessary element of al 
Catholic education, the element without which all 
other instruction is worse than useless, is the 
deeply imbuing the whole mind with the doc- 


trines and the spirit of Catholic Christianity ; 











(2), that for the youths whom we are considering, 
a regular and continued course of mathematics, 
beginning with arithmetic, and also the know- 
ledge of one or two modern languages, is further 
indispensable ; (3), that careful instruction is also 
pre-eminently desirable for them in the general 
principles of English law, and the general his- 
tory of English institutions ; in the origin of the 
various European nations, the chief events of 
their history, and the mode in which the Church 
has affected their fortune and well-being ; and, 
towards the end of their stay at college, in the 
broad and abstract principles of political eco- 
nomy. If, in addition to all this, a really vigorous 
and efficient classical education can be imparted, 
no one can more unaffectedly rejoice at such a 
circumstance than I should. If it cannot, I am 
entitled to infer that “C.” himself would not 
press for an abandonment in its favour of an 
one among the above-named particulars. ft 
might seem, then, sufficient to leave the contro- 
versy to resolve itself by practical experience ; 
were it not that, even prior to experience, there 
are one or two considerations which, I cannot 
but flatter myself, will meet with “C.’s” full 
assent, and which may possibly bring the whole 
question into a still narrower compass than at 
first sight appears. 


Let it be considered, then, that, regard being 
had to the intimate and indissoluble connexion 
which exists between the poetical and the reli- 
gious faculty, our great and paramount object of 
Catholicising the student’s mind will not be so 
much as half accomplished, unless his poetical 
feelings, his perception of the high and of the 
beautiful, be enlisted and disciplined in the ser- 
vice of Catholicism. It has been most truly ob- 
served, that “‘a mind poetical, but not in its 
religion, must needs be in an habitual state of 
religious indifference or rebellion.”* And the 


* I cannot resist the pat ag to of me the wae 
most beautiful passage which s up to this remark. 
It is from an article in the British Critic for October 
1841, p. 467. I beg to ask your readers’ very particular 
attention to its argument. aS 

“ There is that intimate relation between religion and 

oetry that it is not possible to think of them separately. 
They are so nearly the same, they occupy so entirely the 
same portion of the powers and affections, oo such 
natural rivals, that they must be either friends or foes ; 
they must either help or injure one another; either be 
as one, or involve in mutual contradictions and ruin the 
whole heart, mind, soul, and strength of man. Ask what 
that is which men feel to be something above themselves— 
which ennobles them, and gives them the ——— 
of being raised by an unseen power toa higher rank he the 
scale of beings—which diffuses a peculiar light and hue in 
which alone they see the world and man—which is _= 
fuge from anxiety, trouble, and every earthly cep 
seems true grace, and loveliness, and harmony SS ae 
carries them into a heaven of its own, and shews them 
unutterable things—which seeks and pursues, as it a ? 
a reality, an eternal existence in the midst of these pers 
ing surfaces of things—which creates all om a 
which gathers a holy brotherhood, and enables the oo ae 
recognise or imagine beings like itself or of its — <2 
and consistence, whether in earth or where it “tg rs ‘ble 
which brings on a disrelish and contempt of t Are : 
frame and course—which purifies the motives, — re 
in their proper light all that is petty and ao setae. 
measuring discord by harmony, inpehe Pc Per hich 
tion, deformity by beauty, meanness by sublim or earth 
they that have it would part with for no er ‘es thie 
and feel to be the best part of themselves. thie? A 
but something religious? Yet is not poetry hae 
mind poetical, but not in its religion, must — ” 
state of habitual religious indifference or rebellion. 
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Catholic Church again, as was to be expected 
from her Divine authority, is fitted in every par- 
ticular, in every portion of her doctrinal, her de- 
votional, and her ritual system, to ratify these 
epeens in an absolutely aastecied degree. 
er very enemies confess this ; those who main- 
tain that she degrades the intellect, yet admit 
that she charms the imagination and the affec- 
tions ; those who have no more suspicion of the 
very existence of that philosophy, absolutely 
unapproached for depth and comprehensiveness, 
which is involved in her whole dogmatic and 
ascetic theology, in her whole marvellous dis- 
oe a for raising up the soul to God—nay, and 
who have no more idea so much as where to look 
for that philoso hy than they had a year ago for 
Californian gold,—even these cannot close their 
eyes, hardly can they close their hearts, to her 
lofty and thrilling poetry. Consider her doc- 
trine of the Incarnation and of the Real Pre- 
sence ; profound and admirable as is her intel- 
lectual analysis of these doctrines, yet do they 
not more directly and primarily appeal to those 
very feelings which are addressed by the highest 
poetry? And does any human poetry elicit those 
feelings with an intensity and fulness of delight 
which can so much as bear comparison with that 
which attends these high and heavenly contem- 
plations? Take, again, the most sacred and 
cherished portion of her Scripture, the four 
Gospels ; what is the whole narrative of God’s 
words and actions among men but (as might 
have been expected) a succession of poetical 
scenes so exquisitely touching, that her very 
enemies have been led to call them myths, as 
being too beautiful to be true?* Then consider, 
under the same point of view, her whole devo- 
tion tothe Blessed Sacrament— Exposition, Bene- 
diction, the daily Visit, the Procession, the very 
lights and flowers brought together to do her 
Saviour honour, Consider, too, the whole fa- 
mily of external developments, so forced on our 
notice in foreign churches, which may be called, 
in one comprehensive word, image-worship. In 
like manner, the Rosary. Again, what a fund 
of poetry in the very idea of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart! Wow inexpressibly more poeti- 
eal (to put aside for the moment other consi- 
derations) to worship, not merely Christ, but his 
Heart, so enriched with all the treasures of grace, 
and which beats for each one of us with such 
unspeakable love! Her public offices, too, not 
less than her private devotions, are poems. The 
very structure of the Breviary, the course of the 
Christian year, the Psalms, the Antiphons, all 
are poetical. “ Her very being is poetry ; every 
psalm, every litany, every collect, every versicle, 
the cross, the mitre, the thurible, isa fulfilment 
of some dream of childhood, or aspiration of 
youth. Such poets as are born under her sha- 
dow she takes into her service; she sets therm to 
write hymns, or compose chants, or to embellish 
shrines, or to determine ceremonies, or to mar- 
shal processions ; nay, she can even make school- 
men of them, as she made St. Thomas, till logic 
becomes poetical.” | In one word, “ she is the true 
t of her children ; full of music to soothe 
the sad and control the wayward—wonderful in 
tory for the imagination of the romantic—rich 
—— : , hat tle and deli- 
in symbol and imagery, 80 that gen 


© This observation is made by Mr. Newman in his 
PE ane = Subjects of the Day, pp. 6, 7. 
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cate feelings, which will not bear words, may in 
silence intimate their presence, or commune with 
themselves.”*® 

Here, then, we have one inestimable advan- 
tage possessed by true Christianity over its spu- 
rious counterfeits, and which we should indeed 
be most foolish and most culpable to neglect. 
Just as Protestantism in its various shapes pre- 
sents no real and masculine food for the intellect, 
being, in truth, rather a literature than a science ; 
so also it presents no real attraction to the ima- 
gination and feelings, being rather a literature 
than a poetry. And just as the Protestant is 
obliged to resort for his philosophy to writers 
either simply heathen or who avowedly treat 
philosophy apart from religion, to Aristotle and 
Plato, to Hobbes and Locke, to Kant and Cousin ;+ 
so is he obliged to resort for his poetry to Homer 
and Virgil, to Shakspeare, Dante, and Milton. 
His religion is not poetry; at the very utmost 
(as in the two last-named writers), he is inter- 
ested by religion being made the theme of poetry. 
Will it be replied, that on my own shewing 
great part of the Bible is poetical, and that Pro- 
testants retain the Bible? I answer, that their 
manner of treating the Bible is the most signal 
testimony in behalf of my assertion. Calvinists 
and latitudinarians alike avowedly lay greater 
stress on the study of the Epistles, which is 
nearly the least poetical part of the whole, than 
on that of the Gospels, which is the most so; and 
where, externally to the Catholic Church, is the 
thought of our blessed Saviour’s hidden life, or 
his seven last words, or his five wounds, im- 
pressed on the imagination, and treasured in the 
memory? Where, externally to the Catholic 
Church, is to be found so much as an attempt to 
place before the mind one by one the various 
scenes in which He bears part, instinct with 
poetry and reality, as is done, e.g. in the Rosary, 
or in those innumerable books for meditation 
which are founded on the Gospels? The Esta. 
blished Church crowds a number of these scenes 
together into one whole, without unity and with- 
out meaning, read straight through in her ser- 
vice without pause and without comment; inso- 
much that the mind cannot, if it would, dwell 
on them in reverent contemplation, but is hurried 
on in unspeakable weariness and distraction of 
_— I speak feelingly, as one who has endured 
the infliction. 

From all this I draw two inferences. The first 
is this, that it is no minor and subordinate mat- 
ter, but one of the most primary importance, 
that the poetical side of Catholicism shall be fully 
brought out and exhibited. Many persons are 
impressed with a strong feeling, for myself I 
am exceedingly impressed with it, that English 
Catholicism offers in that respect a painful 
contrast with foreign Catholicism.t If we look 

* Dublin Review for June 1846, p. 453. 

+ The nearest approach to an exception from this re- 
mark is Butler ; but even he, as has been often remarked, 
tarries at the portal of the Divine Edifice: he writes on 
the doctrines of natural morality and religion, and on the 


evidences of revealed ; but attempts no scientific analysis 
of the doctrines of Revelation. . 

_] I might be charged with immodesty in giving pub- 
lic expression to my feeling on this subject, were it not 
well known that the Vicar Apostolic of this district has 
himself published the very same sentiments, and has no 
object more nearly at heart than the bringing us here in 
England into greater conformity with foreign Churches ; 
and were there not reason also to believe that the Roman 
authorities are most anxious for the same result. 





through all the various particulars just now 
recited as specially constituting the poetry of 
religion, we shall find that almost all are thrown 
into the shade here in England. Visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, image-worship, public devotion even to 
our Blessed Lady and to the Saints, occupy a 
very different practical position here from that 
which they occupy in Italy, in France, in Bel- 
gium, in the Tyrol. Then those books of medi- 
tation to which I have more than once alluded, 
which take the life of our blessed Saviour for 
their basis, and which are found abroad in such 
great numbers, are certainly not common here ; 
I happen to know only of one in the language, 
and that an Irish one.* The book far most com- 
monly in use here is Bp. Challoner’s; a work 
which, though most solid and edifying in sub- 
stance, no one will call poetical in form and 
arrangement. Again, no subject is in its own 
nature more eminently poetical than Hagiology, 
as being the direct manifestation of the Chris- 
tian Heroic ; yet Butler’s well-known compila- 
tion, profoundly learned as it is, and inestimable 
as are the benefits of many kinds which it has 
conferred, surely does not fulfil this particular 
requisition. Compare, again, the litanies, and 
other vernacular devotions which are used pub- 
licly in our chapels, with that most beautiful 
collection of prayers contained in the ‘ Raccolta.” 
These latter, as being indulgenced, have the di- 
rect sanction of the Church, and the English 
reader may see several of them in the recent 
translation of Bouvier’s work on Indulgences: 
let him compare their spirit with the spirit of 
great part of the Garden of the Soul, and he will 
see exactly what I mean to express. Now if any 
one of your readers, sir, consider that in point 
of fact the English practical system is equally 
with the foreign attractive to the imagination and 
the affections, I do not wish here to argue the 
question ; and for any thing that I have been 
saying, he is as likely to be right in his opinion 
as I in mine. But some persons speak as though 
it were of small importance whether the fact 
so or not; and it is against ¢hese persons that 
the whole of my argument hitherto has been 
directed. Most especially of all, to come back 
to my more immediate subject, in educating 
Catholic youth, I am convinced that hardly a 
more fatal mistake can possibly be made, than 
the allowing religion to come before them in an 
unattractive and unpoetical shape. All youths 
are more or less poetical ; for they have not yet 
been brought into contact with the hardening 
and sophisticating influence of the world. And 
to repeat my old quotation, “A mind poetical, 
but not in its religion, must needs be in an habi- 
tual state of religious indifference or rebellion. 
My second inference is, that the question at 
issue between ‘* C.” and myself is by no means, 
as he almost seems to think, whether, in the cases 
we are discussing, the poetical and imaginative 
faculties shall or shall not be cultivated; on the 
contrary, for reasons altogether higher and in- 
dependent, the cultivation of these faculties 1 
absolutely indispensable. In fact, in proportion 
as youths of whatever class are enabled to study 
and appreciate classical models, in that propor 
tion it becomes, not less, but even more — 
rily important, to impress their minds habitually 
and unceasingly with the perception of Christan 
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beauty ; lest otherwise heathen ideals occupy an 
undue place in their imagination and affections 
and a subtle nism of taste instil its deadly 
poison into their souls. It is impossible ade- 
quately to express the amount of mischief which 
has been inflicted in this very way on numbers 
of first-rate classical scholars in the Established 
Church ; men, too, who have been far from des- 
titute of piety and devotion after their own ideas. 
Catholics have been, on the whole, sufficiently 
alive to the melancholy spectacle presented, e. g. 
by the elevation to high Protestant dignities of 
persons whose chief recommendation has been 
classical taste and learning; let us take, then, 
the more careful heed that, in labouring to im- 
prove education, among ourselves, we give no 
room or opening for the entrance, even in germ, 
of so odious, so fearful an evil. If it be true 
that all addresses to our perception of the awful 
or the beautiful convey with no ordinary power 
moral impressions, true or false, how essential is 
it to take due care that the said impressions be 
true and not false! Whatever comes, then, of 
“*C.’s’ comparison between heathen writers on 
the one hand, and “the vast body of nominally 
Christian miscellaneous literature” on the other, 
it is of the very highest moment that our primary 
instrument. for addressing and developing the 
poetical faculty shall be neither the first of these 
two classes, nor yet the second. Indeed, looking 
at mere poetical excellence, (though I have said 
we have no right to decide the question on this 
ground, still) the devout Catholic possesses surely 
a vast advantage over the most intelligent and 
sympathising classical student. I agree cordially, 
indeed, with much that “C.” has said in praise 
of Homer and Aschylus, Virgil and Horace ; but 
yet, I confess, placing their poetry at the high- 
est, I cannot but regard it as ranking, in beauty 
and sublimity, unspeakably below the lofty and 
supernatural accents of the Catholic Church. 
What else, indeed, could have been expected ? 
What are those very ideas of beauty and sub- 
limity, and those mysterious feelings called forth 
by their perception, save media by which divine 
and supernatural truth is in various measures 
shadowed forth to the mind? and where, there- 
fore, shall we naturally look for the special and 
most cherished home of these ideas, save in that 
Church which is entrusted with the very office 
of imparting supernatural truth, free from all 
admixture of error or adulteration ?* 


* It has occurred to meas possible, that some who read 
my last letter may possibly think this comparative de- 
preciation of classical studies an after-thought, for the 
purpose of defending a theory. I may be allowed, there- 
fore, to mention, that in an article I contributed to the 
Dublin Review as much as three years ago (art. iv. for 
March 1846), I expressed both opinions very strongly ; 
viz. Ist, the great importance of taking care that the 
student’s “first conceptions of the great and the beau- 
tiful shall be drawn forth by the exhibition of _—_ 
Christian models,’ and that “ a deep-reaching and ener- 
gising Christian education shall accompany, 4s well as 
precede, his classical pursuits ;” and 2d, “ that, ry 
secondary study, there is none which can come near the 
writings of Greece and Rome, in their power of enlarg- 
ing, humanising, and refining the mind,”—p. 119. 

I may be allowed here to add another passage from 
the same article, as guarding against what appears to me 
a mistaken application of a jus ee es 
as architecture, music, &c. An objection, } said, to 
what I had been urging, “ will be taken from the — 
tice of the Church herself, who has never shewn any «is- 
inclination (the very contrary) to borrow from any i 
ternal religious system, and to press into her own servic 
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In the next place, let this be taken j 
(which, I believe, will be sceshainuslp.adaaiend 
by all good scholars who have had experience in 
tuition’ viz. that to obtain even a moderate! y¥ good 
classical taste, and a fairly intelligent apprecia- 
tion of classical models, is a work of no ordinary 
labour. In Protestant public schools the task 
18 prosecuted for Six or seven years, to the almost 
entire exclusion of every other subject what- 
ever ; and, in truth (except so far as religion, and 
again mathematics, are among the subjects so 
excluded), I am very far from thinking this an 
unwise arrangement, in cases where the educa- 
tional system extends over so many years. But 
as applied to the commercial classes, it is evi- 
dently preposterous ; and moreover, for the reasons 
above given, no Catholic, who thinks what he is 
about, could consent to allow religion to be so 
put into the background. Consider the great 
amount of information (often, indeed, of no edify - 
ing kind) concerning heathen mythology, anti- 
quities, and the like, which confers of itself (to say 
the least) no sort of benefit on the mind, and yet 
which is indispensably necessary in order to enter 
even a little into the classical turn of thought. 
The thankless and often ignominious labour of 
acquiring this information is tolerable enough, 
when the superstructure thereon erected is to be 
no less than this—a long-continued, far-reaching, 
widely extending study, and by consequence a 
deep and intimate knowledge, of a course of 
things, and a character of mind, on the one hand 
remote from all present experience, and display- 
ing principles of conduct widely at variance with 
our own, and on the other hand, so splendidly 
illustrated by the highest gifts of intellect and 
imagination ; a course of things also, the know- 
ledge of which is absolutely necessary in order 
to obtain the power of exploring with any com- 
pleteness the real origin and bearing of modern 
events. Where such is the goal in prospect, it 
may be well worth young men’s while to go 
through no little of profitless and unedifying 
labour, with the view of qualifying themselves 
for the pursuit. But for the sake of three or four 
years of construing and parsing Virgil or Horace, 
and making what little fight they may against the 
difficulties of Homer or Sophocles, and this not 
as the single engrossing intellectual discipline, 
but as one and not the chief subject out of a con- 
siderable number,—who shall say that so much 
merely mechanical labour is worth bestowing, 
for the sake of so little intellectual fruit ! 

But an acquaintance with this great amount of 
collateral and (in itself) useless knowledge is not 
the only, nor even the chief, labour requisite, in 
order that the fruit of classical taste may really 


s of its ritual and discipline as she may find 
available. But this objection proceeds on a miscon- 
ception of what we have said. Our own bias, in truth, 
goes beyond what sober judgment would perhaps war- 
rant, in believing that there is no system of seg 
religion, no species of genuine poetry, Ho ethibitzon “ 
the really beautiful, how strange soever and unsengiats 
at first sight, which may not supply elements which the 
searching and amalgamating — of Catholicism w ill 
netrate with its own power, mould upon its own 
principle, and em yloy as its own minister and “——. 
And in the case of beauty so pane -_ ne I 
poses that ifs perception or study at) 
juiial for the Baw! we use S eaking of such — 
not as the Church moulds them, but as she first firm 4 
them; when they may be safely studied by the mature 
and perfect Christian, but not therefore, as is most 
evident, by the youthful student.” —p. 114. 
85 
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be procured; * long habituation to the best 
classical writers is no less indispensably neces- 
sary. At the end of two or three years’ study of 
Virgil, there is no more appreciable and percep- 
tible classical taste than there was at starting: 
there has been by this time, no doubt, a great 
amount of unconscious preparation for later cul- 
ture; but if that later culture be not added, these 
years, as far as classical taste is concerned, have 
been absolutely thrown away. It admits, indeed, | 
of fair doubt, whether any amount of classical | 
reading will confer even the elements of classical | 
taste, unless habits be added of frequent and | 
eareful composition, either original or transla- | 
tion from English: it admits of no doubt that, | 
without such habits, there will be no high degree 
of classical taste. At Winchester, where I was 
educated, the various prose and verse compositions 
in Latin alone, throughout a boy’s course from 
the age of eleven or twelve to the age of eighteen, 
averaged four or five per week ; and on no other 
thing was so much stress laid. Now, let all this 
be fairly brought before the reader’s mind :—let 
him further consider that the studies which I 
ventured to advocate as indispensable, and which 
“C.” agrees with me in recommending as such, 
were no slight or subordinate matters, includ- 
ing, as they do, systematic and continued in- 
struction, Ist, in religious doctrine and practice ; 
2d, in the four Gospels; 3d, in mathematics, 





starting from arithmetic; 4th, in one or two | 


modern languages; 5th, in English law and in- 
stitutions; 6th, in modern European history ; 
and 7th (for the last year or two), political eco- 
nomy,—and then let him ask himself whether, if 
classical studies are also included, there be not 
the most imminent danger of the instruction 
becoming in great degree nominal and superficial, 
and of real culture for the intellect and the ima- 
gination being almost frittered away. 

Will it be replied, that at least classics will con- 
fer on the students those great benefits in the 
way of logical and philosophical exercise, which 
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an ear already attuned for its reception, upon a 
mind already conversant and familiar with those 
very ideas which are its life and ruling principle 
I have heard it argued that the study of mytho. 
logy, at least, is not so profitless as I imagine, 
but, on the contrary, eminently calculated to 
tify that love of the legendary and marvellous, 
so characteristic of early meow But I am sure 
of this, that if it be not uninteresting, it must be 
deeply corrupting ; nor even in the way alleged 
can classical mythology bear any comparison, in 


| my judgment, with eastern ——— lore, such 
| as used to come forth in such 


abundance from 
Mr. Burns’s shop in his Protestant days ; and 
carefully weeded too from all admixture of coarse. 
ness or licentiousness, as classical mythology can 
never be. But, in real truth, whether we are to 
teach classics or not, it is absolutely intolera- 
ble, that in any Catholic school or college this 
most attractive and interesting element in the 
youthful mind should be deprived of its one legi- 
timate vent and tification. The very word 
‘“‘ legendary” should recall our mind to the true 
pabulum for this instinctive craving ; and an in- 
teresting and diversified collection from the in- 
exhaustible field of Catholic legends, compiled 
for the very purpose of interesting the youthful 
mind in Catholic supernaturalism, is among the 
most indispensable desiderata of our educational 
system. 

‘“C.” challenges me to produce my list of au- 
thors, observing that “ Christian writings in Latin 
or Greek are almost exclusively on theological 
and philosophical subjects, and consequently be- 
yond the powers of the mere boy.” Surely, to 
mention only the two authors I specified in my 
last letter, great part of St. Bernard’s writings 
requires no greater power for its understanding, 
indeed much less, than Cicero’s Orations; and I 
must say besides, that the Christian saint appears 
to me greatly to exceed the heathen orator in 
beauty of thought and language: nor would it, [ 
imagine, be dificult to make selections from St. 





I described in my last letter as necessarily result- 
ing from a study of Latin? I admit it fully; I 
admit that the study of Latin confers such bene- 
fits in a much higher degree than that of any 
modern language: a circumstance which arises, 
| think, as from various other causes, so parti- 
cularly from this, that Latin differs from English 
as to its general construction in the very par- 
ticulars wherein modern languages agree with 
English; so that persons familiarised with the 
vernacular are driven back far more forcibly on 
a perception of the general and abstract prin- 
ciples of language by a study of Latin, than by 
that of French, or Italian, or German. But 
then I must maintain that this benefit will be as 
fully conferred by ecclesiastical Latin, as by any 
such course of classical as there could possibly be 
time to include ; and conferred too without those 
great disadvantages which I have been specify- 
ing. I say, without these disadvantages : for, in 
the first place, whatever information might be 
necessary for the understanding of parts of the 
Vulgate, or of St. Bernard, or St. Augustine, would 
be in itself'a most valuable addition to the stu- 
dent’s stuck of religious knowledge, and acquired 
in that very manner which is likely to give it a 


retentive hold on the memory ; and in the second | 


place, instead of his having to wait year upon 
year before he really appreciates the beauty of 
what he is studying, this latter will fall upon 


Augustine, of which the same might with truth 
be said. Then as to direct metrical poetry, there 
would not seem to be so great a dearth as “C.” 
considers, if we may trust the Guardian news- 
paper, a newspaper whose tendency would be the 
very opposite from that of unduly exalting Chris- 
tian poetry at the expense of heathen. For the 
Guardian of Feb. 21, in reviewing a work called 
Sacred Latin Poetry, recently edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Trench, the well-known and highly respected 
Anglican clergyman, speaks of them as ‘a most 
beautiful class of compositions,” and considers 
that Mr. Trench in his introduction has “just 
fied, or at least explained, the striking differences 
which jar oz the classical ear between the versi- 
fication of the Pagan and that of the Christian 
poetry.” Indeed, the whole passage quoted from 
Mr. Trench may interest yourreaders, sol willhere 
give it: “The Christian poets were in holy ear- 
nest; a versification, therefore, could no longer 
be endured, attached with no living bonds to the 
thoughts, in which sense and sound had no 
correspondence with each other. . . . The whole 
scheme on which the Latin prosodiacal poetry 
was formed was felt to be capricious, imposed 


ee 


_ from without ; and the try which now arose 
demanded not to be withent low—ter demanding 
that, it would have demanded its own ome. 
tion, and not to be poetry at all; but it demanes 

that its laws and restraints should be 


such as Its 
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own necessities, and not those of quite a different 
condition, required.” 

At the same time, whatever be your readers’ 
judgment on this question, and on what the 
Guardian characterises as Mr. Trench’s “ noble 
apology” for the Christian poets, it is not to these 
writers that I should be inclined, by any means, 
chiefly to look for Christian poetry ; as indeed, 
sir, you may have anticipated from some of my 
previous observations. ‘C.” asks, in reference 
to Homer, *‘ where is the work of uninspired man 
in which” such beauty is to be found? But I ask 
in return, why in the world are Christian and 
Catholic students to be chiefly engaged in the 
works of “uninspired men?’ What heathen 
poetry can bear comparison with great part of 
the Psalms, or of Isaias, or with the ravishing 
strains of the Canticum Canticorum? Here, in- 
deed, is unrivalled food for the youthful imagi- 
nation, unrivalled attractiveness to the youthful 
taste. Consider also the great practical benefit 
to be expected from this study. “C.” tells us 
that ‘a young man who can read Cicero will 
find no difficulty in reading the Missal; and a 
choir of amateurs, singing the Tenebre in Holy 
Week, will comprehend and enjoy every word 
they utter, if they have acquired a thorough 
grammatical knowledge of classical Latin in their 
boyhood.” ‘True; but will one of these amateurs 
understand ever so slightly the Christian sense 
of the Psalms he recites? will he enter in any 
degree into their bearing on the service which is 
in progress? will he intelligently appreciate in 
any fair measure the exquisite beauty of the 
whole? Surely not, if his perceptions of beauty 
have been formed mainly on a classical basis ; and 
then how near to a barren and dead form does 
the service come! Of the number of those in a 
college who actually bear part with their voices 
in a Sunday Vespers, or the Tenebre in Holy 
Week, or a solemn dirge, how large is the num- 
ber of those who have formed any definite idea 
as to the spiritual sense of the very words they 
are uttering? And is it not something like a 
mockery, that we should think of teaching them 
to appreciate Virgil and Horace, before we have 
taught them to appreciate that sublime poetry 
which is an integral part of their very religion? 





Not so did the heathens themselves conduct edu- 
cation, to say nothing of the Saints and Fathers 
of the Church. : 

I consider, therefore, that those offices of the 
Church, at which in after life they will ordina- 
rily assist, have the first claim on their attention 
under the head of poetry. The psalms used in | 
these offices should be carefully explained tothem, 
and the various Christian senses unfolded which 





adapt them for the different feasts and for the 
different seasons of the Christian year. One or | 
two more marked or more frequently recurring 
services, should be studied each asa whole: for 
instance, the Tenebrae (including the exquisite | 
‘* Lamentations’’), and the Matins and Lauds for | 
the Dead, with the Requiem Mass. Then those | 
passages in ‘‘ Wisdom,” which are used in the 
offices of the Church on our Blessed Lady’s festi- 
vals,—and those surpassingly beautiful parts ot the 
“Canticle of Canticles’’ which the Church seems | 
to apply as expressing the tender and holy love | 
which unites her heart with that of her divine 
Son,*—should have a prominent place assigned to 


*« The Canticle of Canticles, which is the chronicle of | p 


the ‘glories of Mary,’ is replete with the memorials of 


| birds of the air are making melody, an 


them in instruction. Let the latter especially be 
placed before the youthful mind with all tender- 
ness aud unction ; what heart would be found so 
cold as not to glow, what imagination so dull 
and heavy as not to be roused into a lively and 
thrilling interest? The Breviary and Missal 
hymns might also have a place; and a study of 
the various introits, graduals, antiphons, and the 
like, which bear so great a part in the poetical 
colouring thrown over the whole Catholic ser- 
vice. On such exercises as these, shared with 
the lay students, might be based a more pro- 
found and widely extended attainment for clerics, 
inasmuch as they are to be concerned with the 


| whole office and ritual of the Church, and not 


with mere detached fragments. But, in truth, 
the Catholic’s poetical treasures are inexhaust- 
ible. Other psalms, e.g. might be added for lay 
students from among those whoseChristian mean- 
ing is the most obvious, and whose poetry is 
the most touching ; and thus the Psalter might 
come to occupy a more habitual and prominent 
place in the Catholic layman’s devotions: or 
the more plainly prophetic passages of Isaias ; or 
portions of Ezekiel ; or again, of the Apocalypse. 

To sum up my argument, then, the general 
principle on which I think we ought to proceed 
is this. It is the very characteristic of Catho- 
licism, as being the one true religion, that it con- 
tains within itself the most ample satisfaction 
both for the intellectual and the poetical facul- 
ties. Our cultivation, therefore, of these faculties 
in the youthfu! mind should ever be primarily 
and principally by means of Catholic doctrines 
and Catholic ideas; to act otherwise is in itself 
an act of disloyalty to our religion, and in the 
long-run can have no other effect than greatly to 
weaken the hold possessed by it over the mind, 
A Catholic intellectual, but not in his religion, 
tends (unconsciously at least) to rationalism ; a 
Catholic poetical, but not in his religion, tends(un- 
consciously at least) to worldliness, Catholicism, 
then, should be the centre ; yet it does not follow 
that it should be the whole of education; let the 
faculties be kept thoroughly under the dominion 
of religion, and secular knowledge will not be an 
evil, but a great good. In fact, it is the very 
characteristic ofa liberal education, that the mind 
is thereby brought under the influence of various 
poetries and philosophies, is privileged to con- 
template beauty according to the most opposite 
standards, and truth through the most opposite 
media, or under the most opposite exhibitions. 
But then, in every-day parlance, a liberal educa- 
tion is contrasted with a merely professional one, 
and is confined to those who are able to devote 


spring-time. It isa kind of holy pastoral: its scene is 
laid in the midst of budding flowers, by the side of plen 
tiful streams, under the shade of aromatical shrubs, where 
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a far greater number of years to its attainment. 
That the engrafting of a knowledge of classical 
poetry on that of Catholic, of the study of ancient 
philosophy on that of Christian doctrines, will 
tend to produce a singular enlargement and libe- 
rality of mind, I would be the last to deny: the 
question is, in the case of a youth whose educa- 
tion ends at the age of fifteen or sixteen, have 
we any hope of really imparting to him both? if 
not, let us at least take care that we imbue him 
thoroughly with that one of the two which is es- 
sential. 

The practical difficulties in the way of my pro- | 
posal, as stated by C., will not, I think, on consi- 
deration, be found very serious. In regard to gram- 
mars, I see no reason why the existing grammars 
should not do perfectly well. The differences of 
construction between ecclesiastical and classical 
Latin relate, I should say universally, to points | 
not formally mentioned in the syntax, but learned 
by the student in the very process of reading his 
books; so that by reading ecclesiastical books 
he will learn the one mode of construction, just 
as by reading classical he would learn the other: 
and if there be one or two rules of the ordinary 
syntax which require modification for his pur- | 
pose, nothing can be easier than for the teacher | 
vivd voce to make this modification. Nor, again, | 
is there the slightest reason why the learner should | 

| 


be confined in the first instance to “ grammars 
and books of exercises in which every example 
and illustration should be drawn from ecclesias- 


tical writers alone ;” nor is there any possible ob- | 
jection to the use of such classical books as Phe- | 


drus, or Eutropius, or the like, for the purpose of 


acquiring the mere rudiments of the language.* | 
But there soon comes a period, as we all know, | 


when the student’s attention is no longer absorbed | 
in the mere exercise of literally construing his 
text, but is directed to a perception of the drift | 
of the writer, the course of his thought, the exact | 
scope of his expressions, the beauty and force of | 
his language; and it is at this stage that I plead | 
for the exclusive use of ecclesiastical text-books. | 
Nor do I know the necessity of any other practi- | 
cal requisite with the view of carrying out this 
proposal, except an abridgment of Ducange, or 
some other dictionary for ecclesiastical Latinity : _ 
and this, indeed, is no less requisite for “ C.’s” | 
proposal than it is for mine ; for he recommends, 
at least in the case of ecclesiastics, ‘‘ the addition | 
ofa course both of the purely ecclesiastical Latin, 
and of that inferior species of classical Greek 
and Latin which was employed by the primitive | 
Christian writers.” , 


The case of ecclesiastical students is in so many 
respects different from that hitherto discussed, 
as to require a separate consideration. This I 
shall now proceed to give ; premising only, that 
here, as in my former letter, while humbly offer- | 
ing suggestions on ecclesiastical education, I con- 
sider myself to be not directly addressing the 
general public, but rather publicly pleading be- _ 
fore the tribunal of those authorities who have 
the exclusive privilege of directing such educa- 
tion. I should also mention, that the observations 
in my last letter applied only to the ordinary 


* I may, however, observe, that “C.” is not quite cor- 
rect In saying that “there does not at present exist an 
elementary book in the Latin language” which is not of | 
the classical kind; as I believe one of those most com- | 
mon!y used in schools is the Selecta e Veteri Testamento. | 


_ important it is, therefore, that the future Pp 


course of ecclesiastical education, according to 
which candidates for the priesthood are ordained 
at the age of twenty-three or twenty-four. |; 
would not only not be an evil, in my opinion 
but an extremely great benefit, and one more de. 
siderated among us than almost any other, that 
a certain number ofclerics should be enabled and 


_ encouraged to carry on their education to a much 


later period ;—that due and anxious care bein 
taken for fully preserving thesupremacy of religion 
over their intellect and affections, they should 


_ pursue an efficient and vigorous course of clas- 


sics to the age of twenty-two or twenty-three: 
that then, with all the additional power and cul. 
tivation of mind obtained by that course, they 
should apply themselves to the special studies of 
their profession ; and having carried on these also 


_ with an extent and depth of research proportion- 


ably exceeding those of ordinary students, should 
be ready for ordination, say at thirty-one or thirty- 
two years of age.* It would be also of great ad- 
vantage that these select few should never be so 
immersed in practical work, but that they would 
have full time and opportunity for reading, editing, 
and writing ; and that, in due course of time, the 
ablest of them might succeed to the various eccle- 
siastical professorships of our colleges. How- 


_ ever, this class, it is plain, must, by absolute 


necessity, be comparatively a very small one; 


_ and even ifnezessity did not compel this, I should 


think it very undesirable that the body of clerics 
should be obliged to pursue so protracted a course. 
Great numbers there are of the most pious and 
devoted men, whose one absorbing interest is the 
work of a practical missionary, whose one thirst is 
for the salvation of souls, whose one thought is the 
glory of God ; nor can I see any possible reason 
why these high and holy souls are to be plunged 
against their will into the turbid stream of heathen 
literature and philosophy. 

Let us proceed, then, with the brief and cur- 


| sory enumeration of some among the various 


particulars which, all must admit, should be in- 


| cluded in the ordinary clerical education; in 


order that a judgment may be the better formed 
as to what time will remain for any real classical 
culture. To priests who will be occupied in the 
Confessional, the most absolutely indispensable 
of all studies is, of course, moral theology—that 


long, minute, complicated science: and that, 


moreover, not only as it is drawn out in treatises, 


| but as it is specially applicable in detail to the 
| particular circumstances of English society and 


the English character, as they are found ome 
us; in its bearing on the various mercantile an 


| other professions or states of life. Second only 
to this, ifindeed second, is ascetic theology ; — 
_ real acquaintance with the science and art 0 


guiding souls. Even in the present state 4 
English Catholicism, where, from press of — 
priests are not able to devote nearly as muc 


| time as they might wish to their individual peni- 


tents, still it is almost incredible, I believe, we 
vast good may be done by even a few wise a ae 
of advice and encouragement ; and how Lesage 4 
shall be trained to judge aright as to the state ot 


_ mind disclosed by some particular confession oF 


: . i t 
course of confessions, and the kind of oti 
suited to each separate case. We come ne 


* I have been told that the usual age of ordination 
| among the Jesuits is thirty years. 

















dogmatic theology ; a science the extent of which 
will be better appreciated by any one who will] 
merely read the titles of the various treatises 
contained, e.g. in Father Perrone’s Prelectiones 
It is, 1n truth, of far more moment than mi ht 
at first appear to some, that the priest shall be 
thoroughly conversant and at home with matters 
of doctrine, and affects to an incalculable de ree 
both his preaching and his instruction whether 
of the young or of the poor generally, Then in 
dogmatic, as in ascetic, it is extremely important 
that there should be the fullest encouracement 
and opportunity for those whose inclination 
may lead them to enter more profoundly and 
extensively into some one subject ; and accord- 
ingly Father Perrone continuall points out to 
students those larger works whee they may 
slake their thirst for knowledge. A really deep 
study of even one subject in a surprising degree 
benefits the whole mind, and influences its way 
of dealing with every subject. The obtaining of 
a thorough knowledge of the New Testament 
and a general knowledge of the contents of the 
Old, must also, I suppose, be regarded as a ne- 
cessary part of the course: and at least a fair 
idea of the whole course of ecclesiastical his- 
tory :* to which must be added some sufficient 
knowledge of the various “ motives of credi- 
bility” presented by the Catholic faith; such as 
is to be partly found, e.g. in the treatises de Vera 
Religione. Nor can we well imagine the absence 
from a priest’s education of some methodical and 
Systematic instruction in the scope and meaning 
of the various offices of the Church ; especially 
the Missal and Breviary, which are to be his 
daily companions through life. ‘To all this we 
may add, as in the highest degree desirable, 
over and above the course of logic and philoso- 
phy universally required, that there be a gene- 
ral and encyclopedical acquaintance with the 
whole field of science,—so far, I mean, as to 
know, in regard to each science, what are the 
main principles on which it proceeds, and the class 
of phenomena which it contemplates. This is 
surely most desirable, both as enabling him to 
understand the place held by theology among the 
sciences, and the degree in which it may right- 
fully claim to control their processes or their con- 
clusions; and also for the practical purpose of 
saving him any pedantic narrow-mindedness, or 
undue contempt for other pursuits than his own. 
Lastly, there is hardly one of these studies, the 
cultivation of which will be so important to him as 
will be his acquiring the power of understanding 
and appreciating their bearings and relations to 
each other ; his learning the habit of applying 
himself to them, not as to so many 1solated 
branches, but as to integral parts of one whole ; 
his being trained in the exercise of extending 
his thoughts accurately and comprehensively 
over the entire field of theological science ; nay, 
over the whole field of science altogether, with 
theology as its centre. It is not the mere infor- 
mation he learns in class, but the musing over 
it and digesting it for himself, which is the really 
valuable exercise ; and no good teacher remains 

* I fully admit, however, “C.’s” statement, that “ there 
are peculiarities in the views and arguments of the pri- 
mitive times which would be totally incomprehensible 
to one who was not master of the practical bearings of 
that idolatry in the midst of which the ancient Chris- 
tians lived.” That part of ecclesiastical history which 
relates to its conflicts with Paganism cannot, I dass 
fully entered into except by a classical scholar. 





| 
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contented, without using his utmost efforts to 
excite his disciples to this exercise, and inces. 
santly testing their proficiency in it by every 
ew of method with which his art can supply 

I trust that this very brief statement as to 
what may fairly be considered indispensable ele- 
ments in all good clerical education, may meet 
with acceptance at the hands of competent judges. 
But a priest’s position in England, an heretical 
country, involves him in one or two further in- 
tellectual necessities. Knowledge of Scripture, 
e.g. 18 more especially important in dealing with 
Protestants, who lay such exclusive stress on 
Scripture ; and knowledge of Church history in 
dealing with Anglican “ High Churchmen,” who 
make that their ground of appeal. Controversy 
also becomes a most important study; not, of 
course, controversy with errors which are dead 
and buried, but with those which are alive and 
rampant. Those more subtle and intellectual 
forms of error, indeed—those systems, more or 
less disguised, of simple unbelief, which are 
amongst the most significant and portentous facts 
of the day, and among those which most im- 
peratively call for the attention of Catholics,— 
these no doubt had better be dealt with by that 
select class of more generally educated and more 
leisured clergy, which | was just now desiderat- 
ing. But the tenets of the ordinary Protestant 
sects should be fully understood and appreciated 
by the missionary priest, if he expects to make 
any way in the great work of conversion. They 
should be understood, I mean, not merely in 
their dry outline, or in the shape they externally 
present, but in the form they really take in the 
mind: there should be a knowledge of how much 
piety and conscientiousness there may be among 
such sectaries ; what part of their own tenets it 
is which most attracts them; what part, in their 
idea of Catholic doctrine, which most repels 
them; and which portion accordingly of the 
Catholic system it is which has the closest affi- 
nity to the better part of their creed, and the 
more fitted to attract their better feelings and 
sentiments. Without such knowledge as this, it 
must happen again and again that the most la- 
borious efforts of a priest to make converts will 
thoroughly fail, where much less of well-directed 
effort would succeed. As a matter of fact, I can- 
not but think that in England something like 
this does continually happen: for until men’s 
sympathies are in some measure drawn towards 
the Church, the most elaborate array of logical 
or historical arguments will fail to obtain any 
access to their mind; and again, the solemn ex- 
ternal celebrations of our religion will but con- 
firm them in their deep prejudice, that Catholi- 
cism lays its main stress on mere ritual observ- 
ances and mere outward acts. 

Of course, under the best possible system, 
the degree in which instruction of this or any 
sort will be found to take root in the mind, must 
depend in each case on @ great variety of indivi- 
dual circumstances, and will be very different in 
different students. But this consideration does 
not affect the present question. Ifit be conceded 
that the above is no exaggerated or over-drawn 
account of those studies which should form an 


- indispensable part of English clerical 
pan rat it be fairly and deliberately 


f 
education, and if i ar enamel ~ 
required for any successful prosecution of 
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them, so far from any question remaining as to 
the admissibility of classical literature, I rather 
conceive that the difficulty will be on the other 
side; that the difficulty will be, how far it is nos- 
sible to introduce a real learning of Greek at 
all, even with the view of reading the New Tes- 
tament in the original, or portions of the Greek 
Fathers: nor, indeed, have I any very strong 
opinion that room would be left for this. It 
should also be observed, that classical know- 
ledge would have no direct influence whatever 
in preparing the mind for this specially theolo- 
gical training; whereas, perhaps, every single 
particular for which I ventured to plead, as con- 
stituting part of the preparatory course, would 
lave a direct and important bearing on the later 
period. Thus, the further mathematica] studies 


are carried, the more eminently and singularly | 


do they form the mind in those habits of compre- 
lhensiveness, accuracy, and subtlety, which are so 
especially requisite in every branch of scientific 
theology. A general acquaintance with modern 
history, as I said in my last letter, is an admirable 
preparation for a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical portion of it. To 
be conversant with the ecclesiastical writers of 
any period enables us to apprehend the history 
of that period with a liveliness and completeness 
attainable in no other way. The being familiar- 


ised from boyhood with portions of the offices of | 


the Church serves (as I observed in the earlier 
part of this letter) as an admirable preparation 
for a more extended and more full appreciation 
of their exquisite beauties. So that, by neces- 
sary consequence, as I said before, an unity of 
purpose and of subject would thus pervade the 
whole educational system, which I cannot but 
think eminently conducive to the good and health- 
ful training of the faculties. 

My course of argument will perhaps be made 
P 

objections which may be made to what has here 
been urged. In the first place, then, it may be 
replied, Would not clerics thus trained lose much 
of that discipline and enlargement of mind which, 
as | have myself professed, follows, in a high de- 
gree, from a well-directed classical course? I 
answer, Ist, that I have all along fully admitted 
that the addition of a thoroughly effective classi- 
cal course would confer very great benefits of 
matiy kinds: 2d, yet it by no means follows from 
this admission, that youths coming from such 
a system as I imagine (supposing the system 
carried out with proportionate ability and zeal) 
would have their minds in any one respect less 
disciplined and enlarged than those who come at 
a corresponding age from the English universi- 
ties; for if Catholic priests would not, by hypo- 
thesis, know classics, neither (let it be remem- 
bered) do English university men know theo- 
logy: and, 3d, I maintain that in point of fact 
Catholic theology in very many, and those the 
Host Important, respects, is as efficient a system 


of intellectual discipline as the best course of 


classics. 1 waived this question in my former 
letter, as not having room to discuss it; but I 
am quite prepared to maintain the above pro- 
position, Let it be remembered that such an 
education will have concentrated the stadent’s 
thoughts and interests on no mere technical and 
professional details, but simply on the deepest 
pul ssophy, the sublimest poetry, the most ab- 
sorbingly interesting history, which the world 








learer, if | now proceed to notice some of the | 


| 
| 





has ever seen; and these united all with each 
other in the most indissoluble chain, as being the 
various and diversified developments of one ori- 
ginal superhuman principle: the profound unit 
of all Christian developments being no less mar- 
vellous than their prodigious and inexhaustible 
variety. Then as to that singular benetit which | 
mentioned in my former letter as accruing to the 
mind, from its practical, familiar, habitual ac- 
quaintance with a course of events, presenting as 
broad a contrast as possible to the every-day world 
around us, I think that this benefit would be de- 
rived not less but more, from theology than from 
classics. Surely the accents of the Shureh, the 
strains of the Psalmist, the pages of the Evan- 
gelists, are not less but more unearthly than the 
poetry of Homer or Aischylus ; the ideas called 
forth by them are not less but more at variance 
with the world’s present appearance than the 
events of Greece and Rome; that ma »ping out 
and systematising of the supernatural whieh is in- 
volved, e.g. in dogmatic theology, or in the subli- 
mer parts of ascetic (those, 1 mean, whicli describe 
the higher states of prayer and of union with 
God) ;-—the study of all this is more directly de- 
structive of all mental vulgarity and narrowness 
than any other discipline that the imagination 
can conceive. In a word, theology calls forth the 
highest gifts of the intellect as no other philo- 
sophy does ; gratifies our highest affections and 
aspirations as no other poetry does; dissipates 
narrowness of thought as no other history does. 
Here, surely, is no contemptible school of mental 
discipline. 

At the same time, I do not think it ean fairly 
be denied, that there are some benefits, and those 
far from inconsiderable, obtained from the pro- 
longed and careful study of classical models, for 
which it is not easy to find substitutes on any 
other method. For example, poetry of language 
(if I may use such an expression), as distinct from 
poetry of thought, is found in great perfection in 
the heathen writers, while it cannot in the same 
sense be found at all in the mere Latin prose 
translation (such as we have in the Vulgate) even 
of the most sublime originals. A study and com- 
parison not merely of the respective thoughts, 
but of the respective modes of expression, found 
in Homer, in Pindar, in Aschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, produces no doubt a most valu- 
able effect on the taste and judgment. It may 
be said, indeed, without extravagance, that we 
hardly can be said really to know and appreciate 
a writer’s thoughts, unless we know and appre- 
ciate the language which he has chosen wherein to 
clothe them. But even this is not the chief point 
of distinction ; the fixed laws and rules of lan- 
guage under which classical poetry proceeds, the 
ordinata licentia of its expressions, give to It @ 
value quite its own as a model for imitation. To 
express what I mean by one example. I know 
nothing in Virgil or Horace so beautiful as the 
“ Dies ire’’ or ** Stabat Mater;” but what mean- 
ing would there be in setting youths to translate 
some English poetry into the style of the “ Dies 
ire?” On the other hand, a continued habit of 
translating English poetry into the style of Vir- 
gil or Horace, and of original composition 12 
same styles, is of incalculable benefit. § 
studies confer an appreciation of the force an 
beauty of language, impart a clearness, Tea 


ness, and beauty of expression, and a fertili 


ty of 
illustration, which are both most valuable and 
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most graceful acquisitions. Over and above 
which, as I said in my last letter, they imply 
unconsciously, but most really, a philosophical 
exercise of the highest value. In regard to prose 
classical models in ag ype with ecclesiastical, 
some might maintain the same roposition ; but 
on that point (especially if Greek be ineluded in 
the course of study) I should be inclined to de- 
mur. St. Paul’s Epistles alone are unsurpassed, 
even for the purpose of mere philosophical disci- 
pline; but if we further carry our mind to such 
writers as St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. Leo, 
St. Bernard, I cannot but think (judging by what 
one hears from learned men) that they will serve 
our purpose to the full as well as Thucydides and 
Herodotus, or Cicero or Tacitus, I leave this, 
however, for those to consider who are more 
fitted to decide. 

On this whole statement, however, I have to ob- 
serve in the first place, that it is not a mere smat- 
tering of classics which will produce, even in the 
slightest degree, such good effects on the mind, 
but a thorough and prolonged devotion to them ; 
and no one will say that ecclesiastical students 
have time for this, without neglecting acquire- 
ments which are confessedly for them very far 
more important. Next, I should myself be pre- 
pared to go further, and to maintain that even if 
there were time for both, even such benefits as I 
have described would be purchased too dearly in 
the way of intellectual, and much more of moral, 
attainment, by the sacrifice of that simple-hearted 
concentration of interest on ecclesiastical matters 
which arises from having made them an exclu- 
sive object for so many years ; and itis partly for 
this reason that, in the case even of those clerics 
who should pursue a classical course, I have sug- 
gested that so many years of simply ecclesiastical 
study should precede ordination. Lastly, how- 
ever, it does seem of considerable importance to 
devise such methods as we are able, in order to 
lessen the evil effects resulting from this unavoid- 
able deficiency. It is impossible here to enter on 
this subject as it deserves, for alone it would be 
the theme of a very long letter. I will merely 
specify such particulars as—the taking great care 
as to the mode of translation in those Latin or 
Greek authors which are read, viz. that it shall 
unite in the highest possible degree the two Ly 
posite qualities of literalness and idiomatic English ; 
the exercising students in various kinds of — 
position, such as Latin prose, English yr ab f 
verse ; the study of English poetry, and t =? 
more than one kind; the introduction into the 
logic lecture of passages of some length from 
the best writers, whether in modern languages 
or Latin, for the purpose of their receiving @ 
complete logical analysis. Various — a 
thods might, I think, be mentioned, w rae b 
without deviating too far on the whole from 
range of ecclesiastical subjects, the desired object 

. 2 i ined. 
might be more or less satisfactorily attaine * 

“*C.” fears the effect of too exclusive a . uc Y 
of the Fathers on the young priest's style 0 

cor-F oe I agree with him most 
preaching or writing. & ‘wating “ sim- 
cordially on the importance of Ses ieee of 
plicity, grace, exactness, and earnes ” and of 
: od of study ;” and o 

style, from the earliest per! wy 8 Prete 

‘ . . mphatie and poin 
discouraging, in the most em} io? 

“ ty, frothy rhetor 
way, all approach to “* empty, fall as sorry for 
Still, I confess, I should be to the fa saan ies 
the student to be taught to form his — There 
model of Demosthenes, as on that of St. Chry 
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Sostom ; or, indeed, to imitate any particular 
model whatever. Take preaching, for example : 
if a priest be really zealous, and in earnest ; if he 
carry with him a clear idea of the subject he 
wishes to enforce, and the chief arguments on 
which he wishes to enforce it; if his mind be well 
imbued with Christian doctrine and sacred Scrip- 
ture, and all the associations thence flowing ; 
and if, on the other hand, he have been in the 
constant habit of speaking privately on sacred 
Subjects with the same class of persons he is now 
to address collectively, so as to have learned what 
kind of topics most ‘affect them, and what kind 
of illustration best brings home to their minds 
religious impressions ;—I should be greatly sur- 
prised if, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a 
strong effect were not produced. Such as these, 
then, should, in my judgment, be the principal 
means adopted in an educational system by those 
who wish to secure good preaching; though, at 
the same time, I have fully confessed that such 
exercises as those above mentioned are of very 
great service in giving the student a facility for 
clear, varied, and ready expression, and a general 
copiousness of illustration. But his style must 
be his own, 

It has been said, that classics produce a singu- 
lar refinement of mind, which we find in none but 
good scholars. Butit is my own opinion that every 
kind of real and complete education produces 
this refinement ; every kind of education which 
proportionately cultivates all the various faculties 
of the mind. It is only when what is called 
education consists of mere isolated and detached 
fragments of information, proceeding on NO sys- 
tem, bound together by no principle, cemented 
by no unity, ‘that it will be found co-existent 
with vulgarity of thought. Most certainly the 
ecclesiastical spirit is eminently a spirit of refine- 
ment: it is much more, but it is also this. And 
I need hardly say, that nothing will so tend to 
produce in clerics the ecclesiastical spirit, neo 
absorption of their whole interest in kindre 

jects. 

“Tae objection which I have heard urged 
from more than one quarter 13, that a priest 
without classical knowledge would fail to meet 
with due respect in general society. | — 
but think, however, that this objection presse 3 
on a great misconception. In the first place, it 
is notorious how very little classical subje: . are 
made matters of conversation, even with — 
who have had the best classical education: their 
classics have served as an instrument for ee 
ciplining the mind, and are to a great yp 
dismissed from the memory 43 an snstram n ‘ ~ 
longer needed. But were the case otherwise, | 
j ief, j nt state of English 
is my belief, that in the present stat ee 
feeling towards religion, a priest is } fr > 
not the less, respected, in La costa es a ats 
formation is seen mainly to centre on theologica 
; i eit ‘Xpiain some 

matters. If he is found unable to ex| on 
text of Scripture, or some doctrine of his Uh a ty 
then indeed some adverse eriticism ts not uncom- 
oe ' ably, indeed, for no one priest 
mon: very unreasonav ; : Slt alias 
can know every thing ; and besides, — a 
know a subject most profoundly, are . ” _ 
least ready with a pr niueible —— 3 ut S ! 
rapa hich shews euthicientiy what are those 
a el ich the world most respects in 
qualifications which» ~ crema, rll 
a priest. Or again, 1 @ pri Pmeabie 
minded and pedantic as to shew a : — 

to value any other direction of study or mann 
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of life from that to which he has himself been 
called, this undoubtedly would much lessen his 
influence, whether with Catholic or Protestant 
laity; but a good ecclesiastical education would 
have the very opposite effect from this. Any really 
complete education, proceeding on one general 
principle, and cultivating the whole of the facul- 
ties, gives a person those very habits of intel- 
Jectual modesty, and of taking interest in that 
which interests others, and of setting himself 
to learn from all whom he meets, which pre- 
eminently win for him general respect and de- 
ference. 





Such, then, are the sentiments whi 
been on the whole led to entertain pay pee 
important and interesting question raised by your 
correspondent ; but I am fully prepared to mo- 
dify or alter them in any degree, in proportion 
as new light may be thrown on the su ject from 
whatever quarter. I cannot but hope, therefore 
that either ‘* C.” or some other writer ma carry 
on the discussion in your pages, in order that the 
truth, whatever it be, may be finally elicited 
and all zealous and earnest Catholics may tend by 
degrees to unity of opinion, I remain, dear sir 
very faithfully yours, W. G. Warp. , 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE POPE ON 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, 

Ir is difficult to overrate the importance and sig- 

nificance of the following letter from his Holi- 

ness. It is addressed to all the Bishops of Chris- 
tendom, requesting their suggestions on the pro- 
position which has been for some time agitating 
for making the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 

ception an article of faith. The document has a 

threefold importance ; first, as a manifestation of 

the unfailing spiritual energy and vitality of the 

Church, at the very moment of the exile of the 

Pontitf from his temporal dominions ; secondly, 

as recording the first occasion on which any Pope 

has proposed to make any similar decree; and 
thirdly, as an illustration of the doctrine of deve- 
lopment, both in respect of the doctrine about to 
he decreed, and of the authoritative power of the 

Pope himself. 

The letter will be read with the deepest interest 
throughout the whole Catholic world. Of its re- 
sult there cannot be a moment's doubt. 


To rue Parrtarcns, Primates, ARCHBISHOPS, AND 
Bisuors or THE WHOLE Catuotic Wort, 
Pius PP. IX. 

VenerAs_e Breturen,—Health and Apostolical be- 
nediction. From the first day when, raised without any 
merit of our own, but by a secret purpose of Divine 
Providence, to the supreme chair of the Prince of the 
Apostles, we took in hand the rudder of the whole 
Church, we were touched with a sovereign consolation, 
venerable brethren, when we knew in how marvellous 
a manner, under the Pontificate of our predecessor Gre- 
cory AVI., of venerable memory, there was awakened 
throughout the whole Catholic world the ardent desire 
of seeing it at length decreed by a solemn judgment of 
the Lloly See, that the most holy Mother of God, who 
is also the tender Mother of us all, the Immaculate 

Virgin Mary, was conceived without original sin. 

ihis most pious desire is clearly and manifestly at- 
tested and demonstrated by the incessant petitions pre- 
sented as well to our predecessor as to ourselves, wherein 
the most illustrious prelates, the most venerable canoni- 
cul chapters, and the religious congregations, especially 
tre illustrious order of Preaching Friars, have rivalled 
each other in soliciting that permission should be granted 
to add and pronounce aloud and publicly, in the sacred 
‘iturgy, and also in the Preface of the Mass of the Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, the word Immaculate. 
To these instances our predecessor and we ourselves 
acceded with the utmost readiness, It has further come 

pss, venerable brethren, that a great number among 
you have not ceased addressing to our predecessor and 
‘o us letters, wherein, expressing their redoubled wishes 
ana their lively solicitations, they press us to resolve to 


? 
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define it as a doctrine of the Catholic Church, that the 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary was entirely 
immaculate, and absolutely exempt from all stain of 
original sin. 

Moreover, there have not been wanting in our time 
men eminent for their genius, virtue, piety, and learn- 
ing, who, in their learned and laborious writings, have 
cast so brilliant a light upon this subject and most pious 
opinion, that multitudes of persons are astonished that 
the Church and the Apostolic See have not yet decreed 
to the most holy Virgin this honour, which the com- 
mon piety of the faithful so ardently desires to see at- 
tributed to her by a solemn judgment, and by the 
authority of the same Church and the same See. As- 
suredly, these wishes have been singularly pleasing and 
full of consolation to us, who, from our most tender 
years, have held nothing more dear, nothing more pre- 
cious than to honour the Blessed Virgin with a particular 
piety, with a special veneration, and with the most in- 
timate devotion of our heart, and to do all that seemed 
to us apt to contribute to her great glory and praise 
and to the extension of her worship. 

Thus, from the commencement of our Pontificate, we 
have directed with an extreme interest our most serious 
cares and thoughts towards an object of such high im- 
portance, and have not ceased to raise unto Almighty 
God humble and fervent prayers that He may deign to 
illuminate our soul with the light of his heavenly grace, 
and make us know the determination which we ought 
to make upon this subject. We also repose all con- 
fidence in this, that the Blessed Virgin, who has been 
raised ‘‘ by the greatness of her merits above all the 
choirs of angels up to the throne of God’’—who has 
crushed under the foot of her virtues the head of the 
old serpent—and who, ‘‘ placed between Christ and the 
Church,” full of graces and sweetness, has ever rescued 
the Christian people from the greatest calamities, from 
the snares and from the attacks of all their enemies, and 
has saved them from ruin, will in like manner deign, 
taking pity on us with that immense tenderness which 
is the habitual outpouring of her maternal heart, to drive 
away from us, by her instant and all-powerful protection 
before God, the sad and lamentable misfortunes, the cruel 
anguish, the pains and necessities which we suffer—to 
turn aside the scourges of Divine wrath which afflict us 
by reason of our sins—to appease and dissipate the 
frightful storms of evil with which the Church is assailed 
on all sides, to the unmeasured grief of our souls—and, 
in fine, to change our sorrow into joy. 

For you know perfectly, venerable brethren, that the 
foundation of our confidence is in the most holy Virgin, 
since it is in her that God has placed the plenitude of 
all yood, in such sort, that if there be in us any hope, 
if there be any spiritual health, we know that it is from 
her that we receive it; because such is the will of Him 
who hath willed that we should have all by the instru- 
mentality of Mary. ; 

We have consequ2ntly chosen some ecclesiastics, dis- 
tinguished by their piety, and well versed in theological 












: studies, and at the same time a certain number of ou 
| venerable brethren the Cardinals of the Holy a 
) Church, illustrious for their virtue, their religion, their 
wisdom, their prudence, and for their knowledge of di- 

vine things ; and we have commissioned them carefully 

| to examine this grave subject in all its relations, accord- 
| ing to their prudence and their learning, and thereafter 
as soon as possible to lay before us their resolution. 

. Herein we have thought fit to follow the illustrious foot- 

steps of our predecessors, and to imitate their example. 

For this reason it is, venerable brethren, that we ad- 
dress to you these letters, whereby we earnestly excite 
your distinguished piety and your episcopal solicitude ; 
and we exhort you, each according to his prudence and 
his judgment, to ordain and to cause to be recited, each 
of you in his own diocese, public rayers to obtain of 
the merciful Father of Light that He may deign to illu- 
minate us with the superior brightness of his Divine 
Spirit, and may inspire us with a breath from on high, 
and that in an affair of such great importance we may 
be able to take such a resolution as shall most contri- 
bute as well to the glory of his holy name as to the 
praise of the Blessed Virgin, and the profit of the Church 
militant. We have a lively wish that you should as 
soon as possible make known to us with what devotion 
your clergy and faithful people are animated towards the 
Conception of the Immaculate Virgin, and what desire 
they have to behold the Apostolic See promulgate a 
decree in this matter. We above all desire to know, 
venerable brethren, what are in this respect the wishes 
and feelings of your eminent wisdom. 

And as we have already permitted to the Roman 
clergy to recite a certain office of the Conception’ of the 
most holy Virgin, composed and printed very recently, 
in place of the office which is found in the ordinary 
Breviary, we also accord to you, venerable brothers, 
the faculty of permitting all the clergy of your dioceses, 
if you judge it convenient, to recite freely and lawfully 
the same office of the Conception of the most holy Vir- 
gin which is actually used by the Roman clergy, with- 
out your demanding this permission of us, or of our 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

We make no doubt, venerable brothers, but that 
your singular piety towards the most blessed Virgin 
will make you, with the utmost diligence and the most 
lively interest, comply with the desires we express to 
you, and that you will hasten to transmit to us within 
a convenient time the answers which we require of you. 
Meanwhile, receive as a pledge of all celestial favours, 
and above all as a witness of our good-will towards you, 
the Apostolic benediction, which we give from the bot- 
tom of our heart to you, venerable brethren, as well as 
to all the clergy and all the faithful laity entrusted to 
your vigilance. 

Given at Gaeta, on the 2d day of February, in the 
year 1849, in the third year of our Pontificate. 


— 


THE HOLY SEE. 


THE following protest was issued by Pius IX. at 
Gaeta, on the 14th of February, against the pro- 
clamation of the Roman Republic, to the diplo- 
matic corps :— 

‘‘ The long and uninterrupted series of attempts com- 
mitted against the temporal do:ninion of the States of 
the Church, acquiesced in by many from ignorance, and 
followed up by the malign and «:vil spirit of those who 
for a long time past have imposea' on the too easy kind- 
ness of the first, have reached the last stage of crime by 
a decree of the sitting Roman C onstituent Assembly, 
under date of the 9th of February-, which declared the 
Popedom deprived in right and fact of the temporal go- 
vernment of the Roman States— thus converting that 
government into a pure democrac y under the name of 
the Roman Republic. We are co mpelled by it again 
to raise our voice against an act \ vhich presents itself 
before the civilised world with all 1 he characters of in- 
gratitude, injustice, ignorance, and i mpiety, and against 
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which—thus surrounded by the Holy College, and by 
the worthy representatives of the Powers and Govern- 
ments friendly to the Holy See—we do protest, and in 
the most solemn manner declare its nullity, as we have 
done all preceding acts. You, gentlemen, have been 
witnesses of the equally deplorable acts of the 15th and 
16th of November of last year, and in concert with us 
have deplored and condemned them. You comforted 
our hearts in those unhappy days. You have followed 
us to this land, where we have been guided by the hand 
of God, who exalts the humble, but never abandons 
those who have confidence in Him. To you who still 
surround us—to you we address these words, in the 
hope that you will convey our sentiments to your Courts 
and to your Governments. Fallen as many of our 
Pontifical subjects are, in consequence of the artifices 
of the said faction, enemy of all human society, into 
the abyss of profound misery, we, as temporal prince, 
and still more as head of the Pontificate of the holy 
Catholic religion, expose the lamentations and at the 
same time the prayers of our said Pontifical subjects, 
who anxiously desire to see breken the chains which 
oppress them, We ask at the same time the mainten- 
ance of the sacred rights of the temporal dominion of 
the Holy See, which it has enjoyed for so many ages, 
and which by all has universally been recognised—rights 
which, by order of Divine Providence, are rendered 
needful for the free exercise of the Catholic religion of 
the Holy See. The lively interest manifested through 
the world in favour of our cause is a luminous proof 
that it is one of justice, and we cannot doubt but that 
this our protest will be received with all fitting interest 
and sympathy by the nations you represent.’’ 


In the sitting of the Roman Constituent As- 
sembly of the 13th, the Minister Sterbini, in the 
name of the Minister of Finance, presented a bill 

roviding that all ecclesiastical property shall 
Lencoferwand belong to the State, and that all 
alienation of the said property, whether real or 
movable, shall be considered null and void. A 
project was moved by deputy Tantini to the same 
effect, but directing also that proper provision 
should be made for the support of public wor- 
ship, and that the estates of the Clurch shall be 
granted to agriculturists upon a ground-rent. 
The first and third articles of the ministerial 
measure were voted by urgency ; the remainder, 
with the counter-project, were sent to the com- 
mittees. 

Against the confiscation of the property of the 
Church, his Holiness has issued the following 
protest, dated at Gaeta, on February 19: 

‘The assembly of the factious men which, usurping 
the title of Deputies of the People, has established itself 
in the capital of the Pontifical States, under the title of 
the Roman Constituent Assembly, advancing with an 
ardent audacity in the application of its system of im- 
piety, injustice, and destruction, has lately occupied it- 
self with two projected laws by which all the property 
called mortmain is declared to be the property of the 
state, reserving certain provisos for insuring the effect 
of this sacrilegious spoliation of all property both real 
and personal, which this faction presumes to decree 
against the churches and all religious establishments 
without exception. This attempt of these factious men, 
as well as all their other attempts, past and to come, al- 
ready stand condemned from their very source by!pre- 
ceding publications of the Holy Father, and principally 
by the solemn act issued by him on January 1. But, 
seeing the diabolical artifices and manoeuvres which the 
authors of these spoliations will not fail to employ in 
order to gain as quickly as ble the benefit of their 
interested views, the Holy Father, in his double capa- 
city of Sovereign Pontiff and Sovereign of the States, 
has thought fit to warn all those who, at this time have, 
or hereafter may have, to treat for the said property 
with the self-calhed government of Rome, or those acting 
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under it, that the provisions in question of the Roman 
Assembly involve the violation of the ancient and mo- 
dern laws which, and above all in the Pontifical States, 
have ever guaranteed the property of churches and pious 
establishments, and also a violation of the sacred rights 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, as well as the laws it has 
laid down for the protection of its possessions, and for 
preventing their being diverted from the religious or 
pious uses to which they are destined. If the said self- 
called Constituent Assembly pretends, as appears by 
the generality of the words it employs, to reach not 
only ecclesiastical and pious property, but also the pos- 
sessions of the university, and other foundations purely 
laic and civil, the measures taken by it are perfectly null 
and void in law, as emanating from a band of factious 
men, who, by all kinds of acts of violence, fraud, and 
ingratitude, have usurped the legitimate authority in 
order to oppress, much more than to govern, the States 
of the Holy Church. The will of his Holiness, there- 
fore, is, that it may be made known to all, and especi- 
ally to foreigners of every state or nation, that all the 
grants and alienations, whether for long terms of years 
or in perpetuity, all mortgages or other contracts, of 
whatever nature they may be, which may be made or 
entered into by the said self-called Roman Assembly 
and Government, or by those claiming under them, of 
which ecclesiastical property, whether real or personal, 
and all other property held in mortmain, may be the 
object, are and shall be null and of no effect, and shall 
be considered as done by men who, by a public and 
manifest spoliation, have usurped the property of ano- 
ther. Consequently, no cause, no motive, no pretext, 
shall in any manner render them valid, even when the 
contracts are such as the Church or pious establish- 
ments have been accustomed to enter into, or even 
acts already commenced in virtue of the Pontifical au- 
thority, or of the authority of the Bishops or other 
legitimate superiors, within the limits of their respective 
legitimate jurisdictions. For from such authorisations, 
or from any other analogous circumstance, it can never 
be inferred that a manifest usurper can do, continue, or 
consummate that which can be done only by the legiti- 
mate owner or administrator. This is why the churches 
and other establishments in mortmain shall have, in all 
times hereafter, the right of recovering their real and 
personal property, free from all charges with which they 
may have been burdened by the usurpers, as well as 
the arrears of the produce of it in the meantime. Those 
who may have made purchases of them, or entered into 
any contract with regard to them, cannot reclaim from 
the lawful owners either the prices agreed upon or any 
other compensation. ‘They shall have no claims upon 
any one except the usurpers with whom they may have 
contracted. In consequence of this manifested will of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the undersigned Cardinal, pro- 
Secretary of State, has made it known to your Excel 
lency, by the express command of the Holy Father, re- 
questing you at the same time to hasten to communi- 
cate it to your Government, in order that its contents 
may have the greatest possible publicity; so that all 
persons who may be drawn into contracts as to the pro- 
perty in question may not be able to plead ignorance. 
The undersigned is happy in having the opportunity of 
renewing to your Excellency the expression of his sen- 
timents of esteem and distinguished consideration. 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI.”” 


The next protest from his Holiness refers to 
that great act of plunder which every one has, 
trom the first, anticipated from the revolutionary 
Government. It is addressed by Cardinal An- 
tonelli to the diplomatic corps, in the name of 
the Pope, against the sale of the works of art in 


the Vatican. It is dated Gaeta, Feb. 27, and 
runs thus: 


‘* Amongst the excesses meditated by the soi-disant 
Government of Rome to reduce the Pontifical State to 
the extremities of misery, after having exhausted the 
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ublic treasure, created enormous debts, and decreed 
taxes, is the intention to treat wi a banking 

house for a considerable loan, the guarantee of which is 
to be the works of art in the Vatican. 
been sent for that purpose to London, 
Father, as legitimate Sovereign of the States 
Church, is obliged in conscience to preserve them, 
much as depends in him, from all ulterior devastation 
and therefore, although by his precedent public 
rations from Gaeta every act emanating from the self. 
styled Government of Rome has been declared null and 
void, his Holiness wishes that now again a warni 
given to all those who might intend to treat with 

retended Government for the acquisition of the 
jects of art in question. For that purpose the Holy 
Father desires to inform every one that all sales or 
mortgages, or any such contracts relative to the 
of art in the Pontifical States, will be considered null 
and void, and are to be looked upon as the 
persons who by a public robbery have 
perty of others. In conformity with that 
your Excellency is hereby informed of the wish of the 
Holy Father, and is requested to communicate it as soon 
as possible to your Government, in order that the pre- 
sent note may be made as public as possible.’’ 


The most important document is, however, that 
which follows. It is the formal demand for in- 
tervention in the Roman States, addressed by 
Pius IX. to the Governments of France, Austria, 
Spain, and Naples ; dated Gaeta, Feb. 18th: 


‘* From his accession to the Popedom, his Holiness 
had only in view to lavish on all its subjects benefits in 
accordance with the epoch, by providing for their 
welfare. In fact, after having pronounced words of 
pardon for those who, in consequence of political 
offences, were in exile or in prison—after having esta- 
blished a Council of State, and instituted a regular 
Ministry—after having accorded, by the imperative force 
of circumstances, the institution of the Civic Guard, the 
new law for a fair liberty of the press, and finally a 
fundamental statute for the States of the Holy See, he 
had a strong title to that gratitude which subjects owe 
toa prince who looked on them as his children, and 
who promised them only a reign of love. But very dif- 
ferent was the recompense of so many benefits and con- 
cessions which he had lavished on them. After brief 
demonstrations of pleasure then excited by those who 
had already in their heart the most culpable intentions, 
he soon reaped the bitter harvest of ingratitude. Vio- 
lently urged by an unbridled faction to engage in 4 war 
against Austria, he was obliged to pronounce, in the 
Consistory held on the 26th of April, 1848, an address, 
in which he declared that his duty and his conscience 
did not permit him to consent to such a course. 
was sufficient to cause machinations, prepared before- 
hand, to burst out into open violence against the exer- 
cise of his full and free government, in forcing him to 
divide the Ministry into two parts, one lay and the 
other ecclesiastical, a division which he never admitted. 
However, the Holy Father hoped that, in placing at the 
head of the various ministerial departments nen of abi- 
lity and friends to order, matters would have 
a better appearance, arid that the evils which | 
foreboded so many naisfortunes would be im part 
arrested. But a homicidal steel, directed by the hand 
of an assassin, destroyed, by the death of the Minister 
Rossi, the hopes whick he had conceived. That - 
cried up as a glorious act, imprudently inaugurated 
reign of violence ; the Quirinal was surrounded by 
armed men, an attemy st was made to burn it, shots were 
fired against the apai tments of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and one of his secret aries was a In es 
were made to besiege his palace with cannon, 
it by force, aes consented to admit the Ministry 
which was imposed ¢n him. In consequence of 
series of atrocious fas:ts, being obliged to yield, bs — 
one knows, to force, the Pontiff saw himeelf unt 
necessity of quitting: Rome and the Pontifical 
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in order to recover that liberty which was forced from 
him. Thanks to Providence, he withdrew to Gaeta, 
and there received the hospitality of a prince eminently 
Catholic. There, surrounded by a part of the Sacred 
College, and by the representatives of all the powers 
with which he was on friendly terms, he did not delay a 
moment to cause his voice to be heard, and to announce, 
Py oe Fouad Act of November 27, the motives of 

emporary separation from his subjects, the nullity 
and illegality of all the acts emanating from a Ministry 
formed by violence, and he named a Commission of Go- 
vernment to take the direction of affairs during his ab- 
sence from his States. Without paying any attention 
to his wishes, and seeking to extend their influence with 
the inexperienced classes by the aid of false pretexts, 
the authors of these sacrilegious acts of violence did not 
fear to commit greater crimes ; arrogating to themselves 
rights which belong only to the Sovereign, they insti- 
tuted an illegal form of government by the title of 
Provisional Junta of State. By another document, of 
December 17, the Holy Father protested against this 
new and grave sacrilege, announcing that this Junta of 
State was only a usurpation of sovereign power, and 
could not consequently have any authority. He hoped 
that such protests would have recalled his misled sub- 
jects to their duty, but a new and more monstrous act 
of open felony, of absolute rebellion, crowned his mea- 
sure of bitterness. Such was the convocation of a Na- 
tional General Assembly Sf the Roman Stafes, to esta- 
blish new political forms to be given to the States of the 
Holy See. It was then that by another document, of 
January 1, he protested against that act, and con- 
demned it as an odious and sacrilegious crime com- 
mitted against his independence and his sovereignty, 
deserving of the chastisements denounced against such 
acts by both divine and human laws, and he forbade 
all his subjects to take part in it, warning that whoever 
dared make any attempt against the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Sovereign Pontiff, rendered himself lia- 
ble to the censures and excommunication of the Church 
—a punishment which he declared to be incurred by 
those who in any manner whatever and under false pre- 
texts had usurped and violated his authority. How did 
the anarchical party receive such a protest and so im- 
perative a condemnation ? It will be sufficient to state 
that every possible effort was made to prevent its divul- 
gation. Severe penalties were threatened against what- 
ever person should not second the views of the anarchists. 
However, notwithstanding such unheard-of violence, 
the majority of his subjects remained faithful te their 
Sovereign, exposed themselves to all sacrifices, even to 
the extent of their lives, rather than fail in their duty 
as subjects and Catholics. The anarchical party, still 
more exasperated to see their designs thwarted, re- 
doubled in a thousand ways their violence and their 
reign of terror, without any regard for rank or condi- 
tion; but being anxious at any price to consummate 
this excess of crime, they had recourse to the vilest 
mercenary means. Proceeding from excess to excess, 
they abused even the benefits accorded by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, particularly in converting the liberty of the 
press into the most revolting license. After the most 
unjust appropriations of property in order to recompense 
their accomplices, and not to tolerate the presence of 
honest and timid men, after so many assassinations 
committed under their eyes, after having every where 
disseminated the seeds of rebellion, immorality, and 
irreligion; after having led away the imprudent young 
men of the capital, without respecting even the places 
consecrated to public instruction, in order to convert 
them into barracks for the most undisciplined soldiers, 
composed of fugitives and offenders from foreign countries, 
the anarchists desired to reduce the capital of the Ca- 
tholic world, the seat of the Pontiffs, into a seat of im- 
piety, destroying if they could all idea of sovereignty in 
him destined by Providence to govern the universal 
Church; and who, in fact, in order to exercise freely 
his authority over the whole Catholic world, enjoys a 
State as patrimony of the Church, At the sight of so 











manifest desolations and massacres, the Holy Father 
cannot but be. profoundly afflicted, and at the same time 
moved by the cry of his faithful subjects calling for 
his assistance to be delivered from the most dreadful 
tyranny. His Holiness, as is known, a short time after 
his arrival at Gaeta, on the 4th of December last, raised 
his voice to all the sovereigns with whom he was in re- 


lation. On making known to them his from 
his capital and the Pontifical States, with the causes 
which compelled him to take this step, he invoked their 


aid in defence of the domains of the Holy See. He has 
a pleasing satisfaction in declaring that all, answering 
his appeal in love, have taken a most lively interest in 
his griefs and painful situation; have offered to inter- 
vene in his favour, and at the same time testified the 
most lively sentiments of devoted attachment towards 
him. In the expectation of such happy and generous 
dispositions, while her Majesty the Queen of Spain, with 
so much solicitude, promoted a congress of the Catholic 
Powers to concert the means of promptly re-establishing 
the Holy Father in his States, in full liberty and inde- 
pendence, a proposition to which several Powers ac- 
ceded, and to which the accession of others was expected, 
it is painful to have to recall to mind that the Papal 
States were a prey to devastating incendiarism, the work 
of a party subversive to all social institutions, and which, 
under the specious pretext of nationality and independ- 
ence, has not abstained from any effort to accomplish 
its criminal designs. ‘The decree, called fundamental, 
which emanated on the 9th (February) from the Roman 
Constituent Assembly, constitutes an act which exceeds 
the blackest felony, the most abominable impiety. In 
this, principally, the Pope is declared, de jure et de 
facto, deprived of the temporal government of the Ro- 
man State, and the Republic is proclaimed; and, by 
another act, the arms of the Holy Father are decreed to 
be taken down. His Holiness, seeing his dignity as 
Pontiff and Sovereign degraded, protests in the face of 
all the sovereigns and nations, and of all the Catholics 
upon the earth, against this excess of irreligion, against 
a violent attempt which despoils him of his most sacred 
and imprescriptible rights. If a prompt remedy be not 
applied to this state of things, succour will not arrive 
until the States of the Church, now a prey to their most 
cruel enemies, will be reduced to ashes. The Holy 
Father, having exhausted all the means within his 
power, obliged by his duty towards the Catholic world 
to preserve in its integrity the patrimony of the Church 
and the sovereignty which is annexed to it, so indispens- 
able for maintaining his liberty and independence as 
Supreme Head of the Catholic Church, moved by the 
groans of his faithful and devoted subjects, who implore 
with loud voices the succour which is necessary to re- 
lieve them from the yoke of iron and tyranny they can 
no longer endure, he once more turns towards the 
foreign Powers, and especially towards the Catholic 
Powers, who with so much generosity of soul, and in 
a manner so marked, have manifested their firm reso- 
lution to defend his cause. He feels convineed that 
they will be anxious to co-operate by their moral inter- 
vention in re-establishing him in his See, in the capital 
of those domains which have been piously constituted 
to maintain his full liberty and independence, and which 
have been guaranteed by treaties forming the basis of 
the public right of Europe. And since Austria, France, 
Spain, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are by their 
geographical position in a situation to efficiently co- 
operate by arms in re-establishing in the domain of the 
Holy See the order which has been destroyed by a horde 
of sectarians, the Holy Father, confiding in the religious 
interest of these Powers, demands with full confidence 
their armed intervention to deliver principally the 
States of the Holy See from that faction of wretches, 
who, by all sorts of crimes, exercise there the most 
atrocious despotism, It is the only means of succeed - 
ing in restoring order in the States of the Church, and 
in giving back to the Sovereign Pontiff the free exercise 
of his supreme authority, as his sacred and sugust 
character, the interests of the Church, and the peace of 
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nations, require. It is in that way that he will be ena- 


accepting the Pontificate, in order to transmit it in its 
integrity to his successors. It is the cause of order and 
Catholicism; and it is on that account that the Holy 
Father indulges in the hope that, whilst all the Powers 
with whom he is on friendly terms, and who, in the 
situation to which a factious party has reduced him, 
have in so many ways manifested to him the most lively 
interest, will give a moral assistance to the armed inter- 
vention which the gravity of circumstances forces him 
to apply for, the four Powers mentioned above will not 
lose a moment in accomplishing the work which he 
demands from them, and thus will be sure to merit 
well of public order and religion. 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI.”’ 


The Epoca of Rome, of the 25th Feb., states 
from Naples that the British Minister Temple 
had protested against Neapolitan intervention 
in the Roman States. The Roman Constituent 
Assembly had decreed that all church-bells which 
might not be strictly necessary shall be melted 
down for cannon. Those of the cathedrals, pa- 
rish churches, and such as are valuable in point 
of art, are excepted. 

The state of Rome itself may be gathered from 
the following extracts from a letter which has 
appeared in an Antwerp journal, At the same 
time, the general tranquillity of the city is pre- 
served : 


** Our clergy are obliged to hide or disguise them- 
selves. Yesterday a poor Capuchin was passing through 
the square of Barberini, just at the time some rabble 
were amusing themselves by firing at the Triton of the 
magnificent fountain which is in the middle of the 
square. The poor man was hastening away, deploring 
the state of things that could make this rabble, through 
sheer mischief, thus destroy one of the chefs-d’ euvres 
of Bernini, when they espied him, and rushing at him, 
they forced a bonnet-rouge on him, and then began to 
pull his beard out. There is no knowing where this 
infamous conduct would have ended, had not some 
passers-by rescued him.” You are aware that the 
Chapter of St. Peter’s refused to sing the Te Deum 
on the day of the proclamation of the Republic, con- 
sequently they have been fined 10,000 crowns. If this 
be not immediately paid, they will be thrown into 
prison until all is paid. Every priest who asks per- 
mission to leave the city is arrested on suspicion, and 
kept a close prisoner. ... If the crisis continues, our 
churches and monuments will be despoiled of their 
beauties. English and Russian antiquaries parade the 
streets, and talk of purchasing our statues and pictures ; 
the Government want money, so they are not indisposed 
to come to terms with them. They will be taken away 
as an English company took away from Venice the 
‘Ecce Homo’ of Albert Durer, and the immortal 
* Assumption’ of Titian.”’ 


_ The only movement yet made in the way of 
intervention in favour of the Pope has been on 
the part of Austria, This, indeed, has merely 
gone to the extent of a temporary occupation 
of Ferrara, where various insults have lately 
been offered to the Austrian troops by the in- 
habitants. An Austrian officer was severel 

wounded, and three officers were killed. Three 
cavalry orderlies, bearing letters, were arrested 
by the Roman militia, disarmed, and ill-treated. 
An imperial officer, with three baggage-waggons, 
was not permitted to cross the Po, and in con- 
Sequence the communication with the Austrian 
garrison in the citadel of Ferrara was interrupted. 
All these acts are open violations of the treaty 
formed between the Imperial General, Prince 
Leichtenstein, and the Prolegate of Ferrara, on 





| the 14th of July, 1848. Already, some months 
bled to preserve the patrimony which he received in | ago, the Imperial arms were pull 


ed down from 
the house of the Austrian Consul, Bertuzzi, the 
Consul himself ill-used, and his life endange : 
His house was yep and destroyed ore 
the very eyes of the authorities of Ferrara, who, 
however, took no steps to prevent it. All these 
circumstances having induced Field - Marshal 
Radetzky at once to punish the people of Fer. 
rara and to ensure the safety of the Austrian 
garrison there, a a of Austrian troops, 
under the command of Major-General Coronini, 
was ordered to cross the Po on the 18th ult., 
and accordingly entered Ferrara at one o’clock 
P.M., without meeting with any resistance. A 
deputation from the city soon after went to the 
commander of the 2d Reserve Corps, Field-Mar- 
shal Lieut. V. Haynau, who imposed the follow- 
ing conditions : 

‘* J, That the murderers of the three Imperial sol- 
diers be delivered up to the Austrian authorities. 


‘* 2. Six hostages to be given for the fulfilment of 
the conditions now made. 

‘* 3, The barricades erected before the citadel to be 
demolished. 

‘« 4, The arms of their liege lord, his Holiness the 
Pope, which had been torn down, to be replaced. 

‘5. A fine of 206,000 scudi to be paid; 6000 of 
which are an indemnification for the Imperial Consul, 
Bertuzzi, the whole of whose property had been de- 
stroyed. 

‘* 6. To maintain in full force all such conditions 
as had been made in previous conventions,’’ 


All these stipulations were to be fulfilled 
within twenty-four hours, or Field- Marshal 
Lieut. Haynau declared the city would be bom- 
barded. A further delay was afterwards granted 
at the intercession of the Archbishop and the 
English Consul, but by four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 19th instant all the conditions had 
been complied with. The object of the expedi- 
tion having been thus effected, Field-Marshal 
Lieut. Haynau returned with his whole brigade, 
and on the 20th instant was again in his old 
quarters at Polesello. The murderers were shot. 
On the 20th a new convention was agreed to 
and signed between the Gonfaloniere and muni- 
cipality of Ferrara on the one part, and the 
Baron de Haynau on the other. By this con- 
vention all the conditions of the convention of 
the 14th of July, 1848, between the General 
Prince de Leichtenstein and the Prolegate 
Count Lovatelli, were confirmed, and the new 
conditions agreed to on the previous day added. 
The hostages delivered up to the Austrians are, 
the Marquis Gerome, M. Canonici, M. Joseph 
Caldolini, the Marquis Strozzi, M. Sarrato (an 
advocate), the Chevalier Joseph Agnelli, An- 
tonio Frotti, and Colonel Gudetti of the Civic 
Guard. The whole of these gentlemen have 
gone to Padua to deliver themselves up to 
Marshal Radetzky. The convention verifies 
that the barricades have been destroyed and the 
Pontifical arms reinstated. 





Fonerat or Tue Late Ricut Rev. Dr. Wats#, 
V.A. Lonp.—On Wednesday, the 28th February, the 
late Bishop of the London district was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church, Moorfields. A large number of clergy 
met both from this and from the Midland District, over 
which the departed prelate had for many years pre- 
sided. The clergy entered the church in rcs 
and filled the spacious sanctuary, which was too 
for so large a concourse (about a hundred in number), 
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so that many of them were placed in the body of the | in diebus suis placuit Deo, et i ” 

church, which too was crowded by a large congregation | mains of the ~ Bishop anaemia a 
of the faithful. The procession closed with the Vicars Birmingham, and solemnly deposited in St, Chad’s 
Apostolic and the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, now the | Cathedral. 


Bishop of the London district. i 
em ee Re Ber Deb Is 2. Re: ae P showy | Lonpon Cotrection ror Tur Porr.—About 1200/. 


Dr. Wareing, V.A. of sehr | was recently forwarded to Gaeta, as the first instalment 
V.A. of W a. hy Gane ee a of the collections made in the London district for his 
district ; Dr. Hendren, V.A. of the Western district ; | °liness in his present difficulties. 

and Dr. Morris, Bishop of Troy. The whole Office of | CONSECRATION or THE AnBoT or Mount St. Ber- 
the Dead was then sung by the assembled clergy, with- | NARD.—On the 18th of February took place the first 
out the accompaniment of the organ. The great volume | consecration of a mitred abbot which has taken place in 
of sound which poured forth filled the church, and the | England since the Reformation. The Very Rev. Father 
effect was singularly imposing. The Bishop of the dis- | Bernard, prior of the Cistercian monastery in Charnwood 
trict having concluded the office, commenced the solemn | Forest, was on that day consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
sacrifice for the repose of the soul of his predecessor ; | Ullathorne. Three Cistercian abbots from France and 
the presbyter-assistant being the Very Rev. Dr. Cox, | Ireland assisted at the ceremony, which was unques- 
President of St. Edmund’s. The clergy again resumed | tionably one of the most significant which has for a long 
the chant, now accompanied by the organ. Mass being | time been known in this country. 

ended, the absolutions were then given by the Right | Rerorm or tar Guitps.—On the 20th February, 
Rev. Dr. Briggs, Dr. Brown, Dr. Wareing, and Dr, | a meeting of the London clergy and others interested 
Ullathorne, in succession ; and when all had been ac- | in the welfare of the London Catholic Guilds was held 
complished, the Very Rev. Dr. Weedall, of St. Chad’s, | at St. Edward’s Catholic Institution, Windmill Street, 
Birmingham, ascended the pulpit and pronounced the | when resolutions were passed declaring the perilous posi - 
oration over the remains of his former Bishop, taking | tion of these associations, and appointing a committee 
his text from the words, ‘‘ Ecce Sacerdos-Magnus, qui | for placing them on a sounder footing, 
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THE Bombay mail of February 3d brought in- | the enemy retiring steadily, but leaving their 
telligence which filled the country with alarm and | tents standing. The force resumed its advance, 
indignation. The tidings of the unconditional | and took possession of the hill; which was as- 
surrender of Moolraj, in the citadel of Moultan, | cended by Lord Gough, with the object of view- 
was accompanied by the news of a disastrous | ing the enemy’s position. It is stated by the 
victory won over the Sikhs, by the impetuosity | accounts in the Indian papers that this position 
of Lord Gough, with a loss of the severest de- | was perfectly concealed ; the enemy's camp only 
scription on the part of the British. The total | being visible at three miles distance, on a rising 
loss of the British is stated at 26 officers killed, | ground separated from our force by a belt of 
66 wounded; 731 privates killed, and 1446 | jungle two miles deep. Up to this time, “ it 
wounded. The Sikh loss is guessed at 3000 | was intended,” states the Delhi Gazette, “ that 
or 4000. Russool should be the point of our great attack ; 

By the last previous advices from the army | but the Commander-in-chief suddenly changed 
of the Chenaub, Lord Gough was encamped at | the plan of operations, brought up the right, and 
Janiki, about 14 miles from the enemy, with an | deployed his infantry line in front generally of 
advanced corps under General Thackwell some | the position at Moong; thus shewing the Sikhs 
two miles in Pat. On the 9th or 10th of Janu- | that their strong post at Russool was no longer 
ary, he suddenly broke up his camp, and made | threatened.” No enemy being in sight, the 
a short march in the direction of the enemy. | order was given for marking out the British 
In his new position he was joined by an addi- | camp; and the colour - sergeants were engaged 
tional brigade of infantry; and, after a halt of | in this work, at two o clock, when ‘a round shot 
two days ‘the whole force again advanced on the or two, pitching close to the Commander-in- 
morning of the 12th to Dinghee, a village about | chief, informed him that he had got within range 
half-way between Sadulapore, where General | of the enemy’s guns. It is stated that this 
Thackwell’s affair took place, and Moong, where | rough message irritated him to an ee 
the enemy were supposed to be entrenched. On | degree; so that, instead of eon 1e, - 
the 13th the march was still continued in the | spite of the urgent remonstrances = iis ~ ‘ 
same direction, and the enemy’s camp was par- | gave immediate orders for -F pames — 
tially in view. ” Shere Singh held with his right | The army had marched in battle array, and the 
the villaves of Lukhneewalla and Futteh Shah- | attack was instantly ommmenees . eae 
Ke-Chuck ; having the great body of his force By the last accounts Lord oe continues 
at the village of Lollianwalla, with his left at | to occupy the same position, though it was an 


i ble place for supplies, as well as in other 
the Jhelum, strongly occupying the | unfavourable | 
pearson of a low i oon of difficult | res = Ra — oo saenae gr he 
-s. 8 : i c ly | Russool (they had abandoned Moong), 0 ) 
hills, intersected by ravines, which extend nearly vanve of hills, on the right flank end to the 


: ‘clock, the 
to that village. At about eleven rg f the | front of the British force. The river is behind 


’ one of the outposts o ' \ : ae 
peng B27 upon from calewhese hill,” | the hills, -, the — — > ae > alah 
ys ; . vh in | ; r-in-chiel had thrown up 5m 
above the rest of the jungle, which, though in | The eer cnet een. “ie ieee 
lense small patches, admitted of an easy pas- | intrenchments o pro — , coy or haga 
} uns with three horse batteries | having been so terribly oer y= tet Peary sear 
sage. Ten heavy g directed Brigadier 


al ‘ d Gough ha 
ront to clear the ground: a | the 13th, Lor ough | 
ek aa pee in a few minutes ; Wheeler’s force to join him, and ordered up the 
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Fifty-third regiment from Lahore. It was not 
thought there would be any renewal of hostilities 
until reinforcements arrived. It is stated that 
Shere Singh had sent in two prisoners with offers 
of submission, if pardon and his estates were 
given him. Lord Gough replied with simple 
thanks for his kind treatment of prisoners. 

A despatch from Lord Gough to the Gover- 
nor-General of India, dated the 16th January, 
since published, supplies Lord Gough’s reason 
for awaiting no longer the arrival of the Mooltan 
reinforcements, and gives a somewhat different 


account of the mode in which he went into action . 


at Chillianwallah. 

Lord Gough states that Major Mackeson, the 
political agent in his camp, on the 10th January, 
announced in writing the fall of Attock, and the 
advance of Chuttur Singh to join his force with 
that of his son Shere Singh, already amounting 
to more than 30,000 men and 62 guns; and cou- 
cluded his announcement with these words: ‘ I 
would urge, in the event of your Lordship’s find- 
ing yourself strong enough, with the army under 
your command, to strike an effectual blow at the 
enemy in our front, that the blow should be 
struck with the least possible delay.’ Lord 
Gough did feel “ perfectly competent to over- 
throw Shere Singh’s army ;”’ so he marched in 
the sudden manner already described. 

The purport of his despatch on the second 
point is, that Lord Gough did not attack in total 
ignorance of the Sikh position ; and the details 
he gives combat the charge of precipitation. He 
was already before the 13th January acquainted 
with the neighbourhood round the Sikh flanks, 
and he obtained a general view of the ground in 
front of the Sikh centre by ascending the “ low 
bare hill” already mentioned: the Sikh army 
was then drawn out in battle array ; but he de- 
clined to fight till a reconnoissance had ascer- 
tained better the position of the batteries masked 
in the jungle. This knowledge was unexpectedly 
revealed by the general cannonade which was 
opened in reply to the ten heavy guns advanced 
by us to silence his horse-artillery. Lord Gough 
would seem, in fact, to imply that the Sikhs had 
the power of forcing an engagement; for he 
says, “it was plain he meant to fight,’”’ and “ it 
was probable that he would advance his guns so 
as to reach the encampment during the night.” 
Our fire was commenced therefore, and in about 
an hour it nearly silenced that of the enemy ; 
**he was sufficiently disabled to justify an ad- 
vance upon his position and guns.” The details 
then given vary from those of the other accounts 
only in shewing their plan and connexion. The 
misfortunes are ascribed to accident, or “ mis- 
understanding of orders.” 

Lord Gough’s generalship in attacking the 
Sikhs so late in the day, with such precipitation, 
and in a manner so disorderly, has been very 
severely censured by the Indian press; which, 
however, concedes that ‘a regular victory was 
gained, though at first it was doubtful.” 


On the receipt of these details, the paramount | 


necessity of superseding Lord Gough by a really | 
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competent man was forced upon the Government: 
and accordingly Sir William Gomm’s Yate ep" 
pointment was annulled, and Sir Charles Napier 
the conqueror of Scinde, was speedily gazetted: as 
** General of the Army in India.” The East India 
Company got over the quarrel that took place not 
long ago between their Chairman and Sir Charles, 
and on the 17th ult. gave the new Commander-in- 
Chief a grand dinner. 


In Parliament we have had three important 
debates,—one on Mr. Cobden’s motion for re- 
trenchment, which was urged by its mover in a 
speech far more moderate than was prognosti- 
cated by his Manchester orations, and was n 
tived by 275 to 78; another on Lord J, Russell’s 
a sal for a sixpenny rate throughout all Ire- 
and, for the relief of the starving poor in the West, 
which was vehemently opposed by most of the 
Irish landlords, but carried by 206 to 84; anda 
third on a motion by Mr. Disraeli for shifting 
one-half of the sums raised by local taxation to 
the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Disraeli’s speech was 
clever, and, for him, moderate. His case was, 
however, utterly upset by a very able speech 
from Sir G. Grey, and the motion was negatived 
by 280 to 189. All three debates have had little 
real purpose about them, and their most striking 
result has been the drawing forth from Sir R. 
Peel an avowal that Connaught must be resettled, 
Cromwell-fashion, with new proprietors, a scheme 
which has met with warm applause in Ireland. 

Abroad, the great fact is the publication of a 
Constitution for Austria, masterly in its plan, 
and practical in its details. Its grand feature is 
the consolidation of all the nations ruled by Aus- 
tria in one single working empire, with separate 
parliaments and administrations. Great oppo- 
sition to the scheme is expected from Hungary 
and the Sclavonian races, where the war between 
the Imperialists and the Hungarians still rages 
furiously. 

Italy is to be again involved in the flames of 
war, the armistice between Austria and Piedmont 
having been put an end to by the latter. The 
Republicans triumph in Florence and Rome ; in- 
tervention in favour of the Pope being still a 
mere project. 

France is tranquil; though the Red me ga 
cans are furious at a decree of the Assembly for 
the abolition of the clubs. 

The King of Holland is dead, and is succeeded 
by his son, William III. The late king was edu- 
cated in England, under the late Archbishop ot 
Canterbury. 








OF YOUR CHARITY 
Pray for the Repose of the Soul 
oF 


MRS. MARY ANN FAY, 


Who departed this life on the 20th of February, 1849, 
aged 69 year" 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled to postpone till next month the insertion of 
the Rev. Mr. Kelly's comments on the review of his ‘‘ Complete 
Gregorian Plain Chant Manual,” which appeared in our Feb- 
ruary number. 


hy END OF VOL. III. 





Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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